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PAULINE 


By Alicia Ramsey 


Author of “The King’s Chair,” “Their Wedding Day,” etc. 


HY I write, this story I don’t 
W know. It won’t do any good 
to George, lying in his quiet 
grave beneath the green trees in the 
old churchyard. It won’t do any harm 
to her in her gay and brilliant life, thou- 
sands of miles away. It won’t bring 
any peace to me to whom no peace can 
ever come. I just tell it because I want 
to tell it. I can’t help myself. “I’m 
driven,” as George would say. 
I'd known George all my life. 


We'd 


been boy and girl together—gone to the 


same school, played in each other’s back 
yards, run in and out of each other’s 
houses as if our 
we grew up, everybody thought we 
should end by marrying each other, but 
Gebrge and I were too much like 
brother and sister to see it that way. 
puch an idea as falling in love with 
each other never entered our heads. 
George was an orphan. He lived 
with his aunts, two rich old ladies, in 
a great, big house next ours. They 
were the sweetest old things! In their 
gtay silk dresses and their white muslin 
fichus, with their blue eyes and their 
pretty pink cheeks and their soft white 


they were own. As 


par 


hands sparkling with old-fashioned 
rings, they looked like a couple of old 
ivory miniatures come to life. 

George was their idol. No matter 
what he did—trample the flowers, pick 
the peaches, spill his tea on their best 
lace tablecloth, break their best china, 
crumple their beautiful fichus with his 
bearlike hugs—it was all right as long 
as it was George. It was just the same 
when he grew to be a young man and 
went to college. No matter how wild 
he was, no matter how much money he 
spent, no matter how many cards he 
played or how much wine he drank, the 
dear old things never turned a hair. 
They sent him checks and paid his debts 
and welcomed him back with open 
arms. 

“The young men in our family have 
always been wild,” they used to say in 
their quaint, prim way. “But when he’s 
older and has seen the world, things 
very different. Then dear 
will come home and settle 


will be 
George 
down.” 

When they said that, they used to 
look at me with a kind of knowing look, 
and nod their caps at each other behind 
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my back, and pat my hands, and tell me 
to go out into the sunshine, so that I 
might have nice rosy cheeks by the time 
dear George came back. 

When it dawned on them that George 
and I didn’t want to marry each other, 
they were terribly upset. For a long 
time, they were very cold and stand- 
offish to me; but after a time, as the 
days went by and I didn’t marry, they 
chose to take it into their heads that 
George was the unwilling one and, as 
far as lay in their power, they steeled 
their tender hearts against their beloved 
George. They used to take me for long 
drives, and send me wonderful soups 
and cordials to keep up my strength, 
and take me into their bedroom—all 
low ceilings and white dimity fragrant 
with lavender—and open mysterious lit- 
tle boxes of cedarwood and sandal, and 
bestow on me some of their treasures— 
hair bracelets with turquoise clasps; 
long, dangling pearl earrings, as deli- 
cate as themselves; lace scarfs as fine 
as cobwebs; little painted fans with 
mother-of-pearl sticks; all kinds of 
lovely things—in order to try to soothe 
my wounded heart. 

I used to show my loot to George 
when he came home for the holidays, 
and I’m ashamed to say we’d make fun 
of them together. 

“Pile on the agony, honey,” he used 
to say to me. “If you’re very heart- 
broken, perhaps you'll lift one of their 
diamond rings. Then I'll take it into 
town and pawn it, and we'll go shares.” 

Dear George! I lay down my pen 
and shut my eyes and it’s almost as if 
I could hear him saying it. We were 
out in the cherry orchard, I sitting on 
the grass, he standing with his back 
against the tree, picking the ripe red 
cherries and throwing them into my 
lap. The sunshine came through the 
leaves and fell on to his handsome face 
and the red cherries hanging from their 
stalks at the corner of his mouth. A 
blackbird was whistling on a tree be- 


a 
side us, and as George screwed up his 
mouth to whistle back, the cherries felf 
out of his mouth on to his white silk 
shirt, staining it a bright red. 

“My life’s blood, old dears! She 
struck me to the heart,” he told the 
aunts at lunch, thumping his great 
chest. “Ah, these women! These 
women! You'll see, that’s how I'll end 
one of these fine days!” ; 

The dear old sillies, who wWefe ter- 
ribly superstitious, were quite upset at 
his nonsense. They went upstairs and 
cried. 

[ was nineteen and George was 
twenty-three when his aunts suddenly 
made up their minds to send him ona 
trip round the world. He'd been Wor 
rying their lives out to do it ever since 
he’d left Harvard, but they could never 
make up their minds to part with their 
darling boy. 

“They wouldn’t have done it now,” 
said George, dancing about the kitchen 
where I was making cakes, “but I’ve 
been and gone and done such an awful 
buster this time that the poor old dears 
are afraid to let me stay. Lost five 
thousand bucks at auction; got as tight 
as a drum and was nearly locked up; 
and when I came to, blessed if I hadn't 
gone and got engaged to three different 
girls!” He picked up three of the little 
tarts I was making, stuck them on top 
of one another, and crammed them into 
his mouth. “Some tarts, honey! Gosh, 
you should have seen the aunts’ faces 
when I showed them the bills for the 
three engagement rings!” 

I shall never forget the week before 
George went away. Such packing, such 
picnics, such parties! I don’t believe 
George went to bed once during the 
whole week. He went tearing about 
from one place to another in his big 
new automobile they’d just given him. 

“Must make the most of it, old dar 
lings! P’r'aps I’ll never come back,” he 
said, pretending to cry into his napkim. 
“That ought to be good for another five 
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hundred bones,” he whispered to me, 
winking behind the napkin. 

But the aunts burst out crying, and 
George took them both on his knees, 
and I left the three of them hugging 
and kissing and sobbing together like 
three unhappy little kids. 

When he came over that night to say 
good-by, I accused George of crying, 
too. ? 

“You bet I cried!” He turned round 
and, to my surprise, his eyes were full 
of tears. “I never knew how fond I 
was of the dear old place nor how much 
I loved those two old dears. But I 
swear before God this is the last trou- 
ble I'll ever cause them! I'll make it 
all up to them when I come back.” He 
took my two hands in his and wrung 
them till I cried out with pain. “I’ma 
fool to go, but I can’t help myself. I’m 
driven. I suppose it’s what you'd call 
fate. Good-by, honey. God bless you! 
You’re as good as gold and as pretty as 
paint. Would to God I’d fallen in love 
with you!” 

He took me in his arms and kissed 
me good-by. Then, in spite of his 
grand new evening clothes, he went on 
his knees and wriggled through the gap 
we'd made in the hedge when we were 
children and he first came to live with 
the aunts as a little boy in a dirty white 
suit with bright gold curls. 

“It’s the last time,” he called to me. 
“When I come back, I shan’t be a boy 
any longer. I shall be a man.” 

I went back to my room and cried 
my eyes out. If he’d asked me that 
night, I should certainly have married 
him. Dear playmate and friend of my 
childhood, would to God you had fallen 
in love with me! 

George’s trip was planned to last six 
months, but he stayed away over two 
years. He didn’t write often, but not a 
single week went by that he didn’t cable 
to the aunts, He told us he was going 
to do the world properly and, judging 


from the amount of picture post cards 
he sent home, he certainly kept his 
word! They used to arrive by the ton. 
I really believe it was the one thing 
that kept the two poor old ladies going 
—watching for the cards and showing 
them to the neighbors and sticking.them 
into immense albums that they had 
made on purpose, with George’s mong- 
gram and the different dates embossed 
outside. 

“Dear George has such a bad mem- 
ory,” they used to say. “It will remind 
him where he’s been. Besides, it'll 
make his dear wife feel as if she’d been 
to all these lovely places, too.” 

When they said that, they’d look at 
me and nod at each other, and my Aunt 
Sophia would sniff. Mo sentiment about 
my Aunt Sophia. In her opinion, 
George was a lazy spendthrift and his 
aunts a couple of fools. 

“He'll stay away till he’s sick of it,” 
she said. “Then one fine day he'll 
send them a cable to say he’s married, 
and a fine wife she’ll turn out! You 
mark my words!” 

Aunt Sophia was right, as usual. 

The very next day, the aunts came 
in to tell us that George was married 
and coming home. Poor dears, they 
were so excited they could hardly 
speak. They laughed and they cried 
and they read the cable over and over 
again: 

Coming home. Bless you both. 


Ever-devoted nephew, 
GEORGE. 


Married. 
Love to the kid. 


The kid was me. Poor old darlings! 
I was the one drop of bitterness in their 
cup of joy. They thought I was broken- 
hearted. Nothing would ever have 
made them believe I wasn’t desperately 
in love with George. They sent me in a 
bottle of their great-grandfather’s old 
port, and when I went in to thank them, 
they took me upstairs into their bed- 
room and gave me a glorious old dia- 
mond ring. 

‘May you soon find some good man 
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who'll give you a plain gold one, dar- 
ling child.” 
I cabled to George: 
Broken-hearted. Looted a diamond ring. 
sack came his reply: 
Hard up. Go shares. 
GEORGE. 


Pawn at once. 


Ever-loving 

George always signed his cables, ex- 
travagant boy! 

The aunts were there when it arrived. 
They stood and looked at me, expect- 
ing to see it, so I just crushed it in my 
hand and reeled out of the room as if 
overcome. I heard them sobbing, and 
my Aunt Sophia snorting, as I ran up- 
stairs. Later on in the evening, they 
sent me a little thin gold chain bracelet 
with an emerald heart dangling at the 
end of it. I felt like a thief when I 
opened the box. 

Sweet, tender-hearted dears, the two 
weeks preceding George’s return were 
the happiest in their lives. Such a 
cleaning and a polishing and a scrub- 
bing! My Aunt Sophia declared you 
could smell the beeswax and turpentine 
Not a peach was picked, not 
Everything had to 


for miles. 
a rose was plucked. 
be kept for George. 
The night he was to arrive, they 
asked us to come in. 
The clean curtains were up, the 
maids all dressed in their new caps and 
gowns; all the best china and glass were 
out on the table; all the things George 
loved best to eat had been prepared. 
There was a 
of the table, 
beef at the other, 


) 
1 
I 


g cold turkey aft one end 
n 


e 
ind a big joint of roast 


db 


l 


and a big china bowl 
full of little blue 
pitchers full of rich cream. The aunts 
had on their best dresses of gray-flow- 
ered silk, with priceless lace aprons yel- 
Jow with age and pink roses in their 
lace caps. They reminded me of two 
gray satin doves fluttering before us up 
the polished stairs. 

The poor old dears had given up their 
cherished rooms to George and his wife, 


strawberries, and 


as being the best in the house. One 
had been turned into a sitting room for 
his wife. It was all done over with 
new chintz—great full-blown red roses 
held together by pale-blue true-lover’s 
knots. There was a new piano in the 
corner, and.a new carpet on the floor, 
The windows were open, and through 
them came the soft evening breeze, 
gently swaying the new lace curtains to 
and fro. The blinds were up and the 
sunset poured like a glory into the beau- 
tiful room. The birds in the trees were 
saying their prayers before going to 
bed. In the distance the hills, all pur- 
ple and gold, lay bathed in sunshine, 
No more beautiful home-coming could 
be imagined. The whole place was 
redolent of love and peace and beauty, 
If I hadn’t been so fond of George, 
I could have found it in my heart to 
envy George’s wife. 

I wasn’t shown over the new bed- 
room—I suppose the aunts would have 
thought such a proceeding indelicate— 
but through the half-open door I caught 
sight of the carved-mahogany four-post 
bed, with its muslin hangings, embroid- 
ered -by tender hands that had long 
since gone to their rest; and the old- 
fashioned dressing table with its heart- 
shaped mirror and its hand-embroidered 
muslin petticoats over pale-pink silk; 
and the beautiful set of carved-ivory 
brushes, one of the aunts’ dearest treas- 

which had been brought by an 
ver George from China years before. 
The hay Py couple were expected at 
six, but it wasn’t until two hours later, 
when the aunts were sobbing and say- 
ing their prayers, that a big red tour 
ing car emerged from clouds of dust 
and George and his wife arrived. 

I shall never forget my astonishment 
when I saw her—a little slip of a thing, 
with dainty hands and tiny feet anda 
face the color of old ivory. She was 
exquisitely dressed in a wonderful 
white cloth motor coat with ruby 
clasps and a wonderful white hat with 
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a scarlet bird on the top. But that 
night I’d no thought for her clothes 
or her beauty. All that I could look at 
were her eyes. Large and wide set, 
they made me think of strange jewels. 
Under her long black lashes, they smol- 
dered like black fires. 

She stood aside and watched the 
aunts’ frantic rejoicings over their re- 
covered George. Then she lent a cool 
cheek to their rapturous embracings 
and, without a look to right or left at 
the beautiful home that had been so 
joyfully prepared for her, followed by 
her French maid carrying a black pug, 
she languidly passed through the rows 
of smiling servants and swept upstaifs. 

The aunts followed her timidly, to 
find the door shut in their faces. Nor 
did she appear again that night. Later 
on, George came down and begged us 
to excuse her. He said she was tired 
after her long journey and had gone to 
bed. We sat down at the table, and for 
a time the aunts were happy, devouring 
their lost darling with their eyes and 
piling his plate with things to eat. We 
all did our best, and George seconded 
us ably, cracking jokes with the smiling 
old servants, spilling his gravy on the 
tablecloth and laughing uproariously, 
passing his plate and asking for more. 
But the empty chair where the bride 
should have sat was too much for us. 
Try as we would, the whole thing fell 
flat. In the midst of it all, the French 


‘ maid appeared, demanding wine and 


soup for her mistress. 

“A glass of port will do the dear 
child good,” said the aunts, fluttering 
to the old sideboard, where the famous 
Queen Anne decanter and glasses stood 
on the King Charles salver, all in readi- 
ness for the sacred rite of drinking the 
bride’s health. 

“Madame drinks only champagne,” 
said the maid. Her saucy look, as she 
stood there waiting for the wine to be 
, opened, was like a slap in the face. 

A sorry home-coming, indeed, after 


such joyous preparation! When George 
went up to his wife, Aunt Sophia and 
I slipped away. The aunts, sipping 
their port wine and pretending to be 
happy, didn’t even ask us to stay. 

“What did I tell you?” snorted Aunt 
Sophia. “A French hussy with her 
scarlet birds and her pugs! My heart 
aches for those poor old fools!” 

My heart ached for George. 

Instead of going to bed, I sat down 
at my open window and looked out into 
the darkness. It was a beautiful night. 
The stars were all out and the moon as 
bright as day. In the hush of the trees, 
I could hear the mocking birds singing 
their hearts out. The sweetness of the 
roses under my window filled the air. 
Suddenly a little red light appeared in 
the darkness and I smelled tobacco. 
My heart gave a little jump of satisfac- 
tion. It was George smoking his cigar. 
He strolled along till he came to the 
hedge that divided our two lawns; then 
he looked up at my window and whis- 
tled softly. I flung a lace shawl over 
my shoulders and ran down and let my- 
self out. Under the tree stood George. 
I slipped my arm through his and we 
turned_and walked down the terrace to- 
gether, as we’d walked a thousand times 
before. 

It was a strange walk, that walk I 
took with George the night he first came 
home. At first he said nothing, nor did 
I. I think both our hearts were too 
full. Then, gradually, the peace and 
beauty of the night seemed to get hold 
of him and soothe him, and he began 
talking ; not—as I’d so often planned— 
about the wonderful things he’d done 
and all the wonderful places he’d been 
to. He spoke only about his wife. 

He’d met her in Paris. She was half 
French and an orphan. “Like us, poor 
love!” said George. Her father’d been ~ 
a rich man, but he’d lost his money and 
blown his brains out. She was sent to 
live with an aunt. “A beast of a woman 
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—very different from our aunts,” said 
George. 

He’d met her at a ball and fallen in 
love with her at sight. She was dressed 
in white with a red rose in her hair. 

“Comes past her knees like a great 
black cloud. Wait till you see it down,” 
said George. 

She laughed and she talked and she 
danced—“like a bacchante, by Jove!” 
—and all the men were crazy mad over 
her, but George, only George, had di- 
vined the passionate despair that all the 
gayety concealed. Poor as a church 
mouse she was, with a rich man in the 
offing and her aunt worrying the life 
out of her to take him. 

“And she would have, too, poor dar- 
ling, if I hadn’t turned up when I did,” 
said George. “Thank God I came in 
time !” 

There was something wonderfully 
simple about George. I don’t believe it 
ever occurred to him to think how much 
money he had. His stocks and his 
shares and his big palace in Washing- 
ton and the beautiful old home in the 
South, he took them all for granted, 
just as he took his yacht and his cars 
and his horses and dogs. 

“How she ever came to look at a 
humdrum, commonplace chap like me I 
can’t imagine, but if she hadn’t, I tell 
you straight, kid, I’d have cut my 
throat! The minute I set eyes on her 
—the little slip of a thing—my heart 
gave one great thump and opened like a 
door, and all my life rolled out and she 
slipped in.” 

I stole a look at his face, transfigured 
in the moonlight. Extremely humdrum 
and commonplace was George! He 
threw away his cigar and stood still, 
listening to the rapturous clamoring of 
the birds and breathing in great drafts 
of-the honey-sweet air. 

“Listen to the little beggars!” 
George. “What a row they’re making!” 

“They’re welcoming you home,” I 
said. 


said 


George gave my hand a great squeem 
as it lay on his arm. 

“T’ve been all round the world, and] 
tell you, kid, I’ve seen nothing like it, 
The dear old trees, and the broad white 
paths, and the box hedges smelling, and 
old Dan’s ugly black mug smiling, and 
those mad birds with their damned 
singing, and the aunts with their roses 
in their caps, and you—there’s nothing 
like it on earth! Nothing! Gosh, but 
it’s good to be home!” 

Instinctively, we turned our steps to 
go back to the house. The great mass 
of it lay in shadow, but its pointed roofs 
and sloping gables were outlined in sil- 
ver. They sparkled and shone in the 
moonlight as if they were made of 
glass. All the windows lay veiled in 


darkness, except one from which there 
streamed a slender shaft of amber light, 
It seemed, to my excited imagination, 
like a voice calling in the night. I think 
George must have felt it that way, too, 
for he laid his arm on my shoulder, 
pointing to it with his other hand. 


“Her window!” he said under his 
breath. “Under my roof! Sleeping in 
my home! The woman I’ve gone all 
round the world to find! My woman! 
My wife! My own!” 

George wasn’t speaking to me, I 
think he’d forgotten I was there. I 
could feel his great frame literally trem- 
bling with passion. His hand on my 
bare shoulder, through the thin lace of 
burned like fire. 


sensitive—not 


my scarf, 

“She’s so frail, so 
used to women. P’r’aps at first—they 
won’t understand—she mayn’t get on 

When you’ve had such a beast 
of a time as she’s had—it makes you 
different It’s difficult for old peo 
ple to get used to new things.” 

He muttered so I could hardly catch 
what he said. Then he suddenly turned 
on me, with his vehe- 
mence: 

“For God’s sake, kid, be good to her! 
She’ll love you. For 


startling me 


You’re young. 
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my sake, be a sister to her. Promise 
me you'll always be her friend.” He 


held out his hand. “Promise me.” 

“I promise, George.” 

“Faithfully ?” 

“Faithfully.” 

“Kara, kari, karee?” 

“Kara, kari, karee.” 

It was the old, unbreakable oath of 
our childhood, sealed—how many 
times!—with tear-stained faces and 
jammy lips. As in the days of our 
childhood, we sealed it with a kiss. 
George flung his arm around my shoul- 
ders and gave me a great hug. 

“Now I’m happy,” he said. 
night, sis.” 

It was the first time he had ever 
called me sister. It was as if our 
friendship had suddenly taken on a new 
seeming and I had been admitted into 
a solemn bond of brotherhood. I felt 
suddenly weighed down with an ex- 
traordinary sense of responsibility to- 
ward some unknown obligation to which 
I was bound by an unbreakable oath. 
I stood and watched George go through 
the gate into his own grounds—no 
scrambling through the hedge this time! 
Madly in love and married! He had, 
indeed, come back a man. 

He stooped a minute to gather a great 
sheaf of white lilies—I could see their 
hearts of flame sparkling with moonlit 
dew—then disappeared along the ter- 
race, and the shadows swallowed him 
up. 

I was turning to go when the amber 
shaft of light flickered and went out. 
Acting on a sudden impulse, I slipped 
back into‘the shadow of the great yew 
tree. In my black tulle dress I knew I 
couldn’t be seen. In another minute, the 
French windows were pushed open, and 
she came out on to the porch. She had 
on a transparent white gown, caught 
here and there with loops of crystal 
beads that flashed in the light as she 
moved. Her black hair was loosened 
and fell like a mantle past her knees. 


“Good 


As George had said, it was like a great 
black cloud. I could see her black eyes 
shining beneath it like two black flames. 

I sometimes think it must be true 
when those people who profess to un- 
derstand the occult tell me I am 
psychic, for, as we stood there in the 
night, across the space that divided us 
there emanated from her to me an im- 
pression of passionate misery, a sense 
of purposeful vitality impossible to de- 
scribe. She stood with her hands 
clasped in front of her, turning her 
head quickly from side to side, more 
like a wild animal caught in a trap, I 
thought, than a happy bride. Then I 
saw her start and listen, and in another 
minute the lace curtains billowed 
through the windows and George came 
out on to the porch. He stretched out 
his hands toward her, calling to her 
softly. Then he flung the lilies at her 
feet and, snatching her to him, he 
caught her up bodily in his strong arms 
and carried her back into the room. 

I caught my: skirts around me and 
ran over the soft grass back to my own 
home. My heart was beating as if I’d 
been running a race. I looked into the 
mirror and was astonished at what I 
saw there. Terror—stark, unmistak- 
able terror—looked back at me out of 
my own eyes. 

Who was this woman George had 
married? What-had this strange crea- 
ture, with her languid air of the great 
world, her jeweled eyes, her strange, 
exotic charm, to do with simple folk 
like us? Above all, why had she mar- 
ried George? Did she deceive him or 
did she love him? Rich, young, strong, 
madly enamored of her beauty, why 
shouldn’t she love him? But did she? 
Instinct, stronger than reason, an- 
swered no. 

I was wearily going to bed when 
suddenly I saw the amber shaft of light 
quicken again across the darkness. 
What was it saying, I wondered. Was 
it a silent cry of joy of the body tri- 
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umphant? Or was it some secret an- 
guish of the soul escaping into the pas- 
sionate night? 

I wondered and wondered till I grew 
tired of wondering. My last thought, 
as I fell asleep, was that George’s wife 
and I could never be friends. 


My presentiment was wrong. As it 
turned out, I was the only one out of 
the whole family who seemed to have 
the slightest attraction for Pauline. 
Aunt Sophia, who returned her senti- 
ments with interest, she frankly and 
fiagrantly detested. The outside mem- 
bers of the circle, she openly confessed, 
bored her to extinction. The aunts, 
hanging on her every word, prostrating 
themselves before her every wish, she 
first endured as necessary evils, then 
ruthlessly swept aside as not worth the 
trouble of active dislike. But me, whom 
by rights she ought to have hated, for 
some inexplicable reason, me she liked. 

“Zat ees because you do not like me, 
my dear,” she said to me, as we sat 
on the porch one morning a week or 
two after she arrived. “You try so 
ver’ ’ard—you want to, oh, so bad!— 
an’ all zee time you ’ate me wiz all 
your ’eart! I did ’ope you were in love 
wiz George an’ preten’ to adore me, but 
zis ees much more amusant. I am seeck 
of zee people who love me an’ kees 
me!” She shifted her 

“Mon Dieu, ’ow I ’ate zee 


It ees rafraichissant to be dis- 


restlessty on 


‘ushions. 


( 
1 ' 
Keeses. 
1 


like’ !” 

[ suppose my 
prise at her amazing candor, for she 
burst out laughing. At the sound of 
that rippling silver, George left his let- 
ters and came to the window. 

“What's the joke, my sweet?” 

“T tell ’ow I love ’er to zee dear 
Loraine! Mon cher, I ’ad zee inten- 
tion to ’ate ’er. I expect I fin’ ’er fat 
an’ ver’ bourgeoise an’, ah, mon Dieu, 
so dull! An’ I fin’ ’er of a chic zat 


face showed my sur- 


ees incroyable, wiz zee ’eart of a leet 
nun!” 

I stole a look at George out of th 
corner of my eye. His face was 4 
glorious blank. I could see he was cop. 
sidering me in the surprising light of 
a nun. 

“Why the deuce should she be fat 
and dull, my sweet? I told you how 
pretty she was.” 

His wife laughed again. 

“Becasse! But zat ees w’y! Do] 
not tell to you, my good George, I 
adore ’er? We drive, we sing, we 
dance, we do everyzing togezzer, ees 
eet not, Loraine? You go always wiz 
George an’ me?” 

I looked into her dazzling eyes 
sparkling with malice. 

“As long as you and George want me, 
Pauline.” 

“Bien! 
vraies amies.’ 

She leaned over and laid her hand 
on mine—such a little hand, white and 
delicate, with tapering fingers and rosy 
nails, frail and fragrant as an exqui- 
site flower, but strong—strong with the 
hidden strength of a man! The great 
rubies flashing in her rings in the sum 
shine glowed on its whiteness like drops 
of blood. 

George looked on, beaming down at 
the pair of us. I knew as well as if he 
had told me that the little scene was to 
his heart's 
desire. To me, in the light of what 
had gone be fore, it was a desecration. 
I couldn’t bring myself to look into 


Eet ees feex! We are des 


him like a consecration of 


his honest eyes. 

“Bless you both, my dears!” 

He laid one hand on my head and 
with the other tipped back his wifes 
rocking-chair and kissed her close and 
long. Then he went back to his let 
ters. I looked at her as she lay back 
among her cushions, silently rocking. I 
wondered if she hated George’s kisses, 
too. 

So our new life began. 


A life of 
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mad drives at superhuman speed; of 
wild dashes at a moment’s notice to 
week-end at smart hotels; a life of 
orgies of shopping, of frantic dancing, 
of bridge debauches, beginning at mid- 
night and lasting till dawn. We passed 
our days in a perpetual whirl of motor- 
ing to places we didn’t want to see, eat- 
ing dinners we didn’t want to eat, buy- 
ing clothes we didn’t want to wear, 
playing games we didn’t want to play. 
And always—eating, drinking, dancing, 
spending—always the three of us were 
together, a perpetual trinity, an eternal 
triangle—George’s wife, George, and I. 

How I endured it I don’t know. The 
excitement, the unaccustomed hours, 
the eternal sense of living on the edge 
of a precipice, the agony of apprehen- 
sion that a misjudged word, an untimely 
look, might precipitate some horrible 
catastrophe, got on my nerves to such 
an extent that, long before the end, I 
was a physical wreck. Yet I couldn’t 


stop. I didn’t dare. I knew it was a 


necessity—a vital necessity—for me to 


keep on. It was I and only I who kept 
the aunts going. Through the misery 
of breakfast going upstairs when every 
one else was sitting down to lunch; 
above the turmoil of the grumbling 
servants whose lifelong habits were 
turned upside down; through the eter- 
nal parcels coming and going, the tele- 
phone’s perpetual ringing, the fumes of 
s, the popping of the cham- 
pagne—through all the madness of this 
strange new life, it was her friendship 
for me, my supposed friendship for her, 
that kept the poor old women alive. If 
I, their George’s lifelong playmate, I, 
whom they’d nursed as a baby, whose 
whole life lay open to them as a book, 
if J were satisfied that things should be 
as they were, surely nothing could be 
wrong. 

“It’s just that we’re old-fashioned,” 
they'd murmur apologetically, their 
sweet old faces trembling with the 
anguish of carefully suppressed tears. 


the cigarett 


“It'll do us all a world of good to be 
stirred up a little, as long as it’s not 
too much for you, darling child.” 

To see them searching my face with 
quickly averted eyes, to hear them re- 
assuring each other as to their beloved 
George’s happiness, while they raked 
over their belongings to find some treas- 
ure worthy to propitiate this new, 
strange god who was devouring their 
peaceful altars with flame, was a sight 
to break one’s heart. 

One evening stands .out beyond all 
the rest. We were sitting in the south 
drawing-room, books on the floor, 
champagne on the piano, cards on the 
sofa, Pauline, her head against my 
knee, her hair, loosened from its pins, 
streaming on to the ground—alas, poor 
aunts !—lying stretched out full length 
on cushions at my feet, smoking, wait- 
ing for George, who, for once, had gone 
off on his own. 

It had been a glorious day, but, with 
the coming of night, it had turned to 
rain. The drip, drip, drip of the palms 
on the porch, the sobbing of the wifid 
through the oleander trees on the lawn, 
got on my nerves so that I could hardly 
sit still. The silent room; the two old 
ladies, in their immaculate laces, bolt 
upright, side by side, on the sofa; the 
exquisite figure wreathed in smoke ly- 
ing motionless at my feet, were like the 
setting of a tragedy. I had again fhat 
sense of waiting for something to hap- 
pen, some fearful news about to be 
brought to us, some terrible catastrophe 
about to occur. 

When at last we heard the noise of 
the motor wheels splashing through the 
mud up the drive, I could have screamed 
with relief. I saw the aunts half rise, 
then pull each other back like fright- 
ened children. They had no longer the 
right to interfere. I recall, too, George 
standing in the doorway, getting out of 
his wet coat, stamping his cold feet, 
kissing the fluttering aunts, throwing a 
gay word to me, falling on his knees be- 
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side his wife and showing her two vel- 
vet jewel cases with the joyful eager- 
ness of a child. 

Inside were two gold lockets—one 
powdered with rubies, the other with 
pearls, with ivory miniatures of his wife 
and me inside. 

“Now you know why I would go to 

the city to-day, my sweet. I was so 
crazy to see them I couldn’t wait any 
longer.” He threw them into our laps 
laughing. “Wear them as mascots, you 
two.” . 
For my part, I was so taken aback 
I just sat there holding the locket, say- 
ing nothing. But his wife made up for 
my silence. I’d never seen her give 
any evidence of pleasure or gratification 
before. 

“Ah, but eet ees charmant, zis mas- 
cot! Alway’, alway’ weel I wear eet, 
mon cher.” 

She sprang up and showed the locket 
to the aunts. She insisted on George 
putting hers around her neck and mine 
“around mine. With her own hands, she 
fétched him his sandwiches, while the 
servants opened the wine. While 
George ate, she sat on his knee, with 
her arm around his neck, taking little 
sips from his glass. Her voice was gay, 
her eyes were soft. The atmosphere of 
the room changed on the instant. It 
was as if some malign influence had 
been destroyed. 

The poor old aunts looked on, radi- 
ant with happiness. As for George, his 

face was a benediction. His wife, ap- 
parently as enchanted as she was en- 
chanting, sat opening and shutting her 
trinket, pointing out my various charms 
to my Aunt Sophia, who had left her 
game of Patience to join the magic cir- 
cle whose powerful fascination even she 
could not withstand. 

It was only later on, when I was in 
my own room, withdrawn from that en- 
slaving personal charm, that I asked 
myself why a womay who possessed so 
many valuable and beautiful ornaments 


should have been so terribly pleased 
with a locket more or less. 

It was two or three days after this 
that George was suddenly called on up. 
gent business to New York. Pauline 
immediately declared her intention of . 
going, too. As usual, she changed her 
mind as to the time of her proposed 
departure throughout the day. As 
usual, the great red touring car came 
and went a dozen times, stood for an 
hour at the door, and was sent back to 
the garage. As usual, the aunts were 
flustered, the servants furious, the 
meals delayed. Finally, at the last min- 
ute, she decided not to go. George was 
visibly upset. 

“But what will you do about to- 
night, my sweet?” 

His wife slipped her hand through 
my arm. 

“Do not worry about zat, mon cher, 
My dear Loraine, she weell sleep wiz 
me.” 

It was on my lips to say that I would 
do nothing of the kind when I suddenly 
caught the look on George’s face. It 
was a strange look, full of deep ques- 
tioning—almost, I thought, of fear. I 
consented on the spot. 

“T’ll sleep with Pauline with pleasure, 
George, if she’s-nervous at sleeping 
alone.” 

Still George said nothing. His eyes, 
still filled with that strange questioning, 
went from me ta his wife and from his 
wife back to me. Again I had one of 
those horrible intuitions of mine. I 
felt as if something far deeper than a 
mere night’s accommodation were be- 
ing determined ; as if something of vital 
importance both to them and to me 
were being settled without my knowl 
edge, over my head. I still think George 
would have spoken and refused his con- 
sent, but at that instant the chauffeur 
called to him that if he wanted to catch 
the last train, he must go. 

“Ft’'ll be a tight squeeze as it is, sir,” 
he said. 
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George gave one look at his watch, 
snatched his wife up in his arms, kissed 
her with a passionate tenderness that 
made me turn my eyes away, and thrust 
her into my arms. 

“Take care of her, kid. I trust her to 
God forgive me if I’m doing 


you. 1 
wrong to go! 

He put his arms round us both, gave 
us a great hug, ran down the steps, and 


was driven away. I would have given 
all I possessed to have brought him 
back again. 

That night the aunts were out playing 
bridge at a neighbor’s. George’s wife 
and I dined alone. Memory draws the 
veil of time aside and I see her now at 
the head of the great table, in her high- 
backed chair, the light from the candles 
in the silver candlesticks falling on her 
exquisite face, white as ivory, and the 
red rose lying like a jewel in the clouds 
of her black hair. So must she have 
looked on that first night when, at the 
first glance of her eyes, George’s great 
heart had opened and all his life had 
rolled out in a stream of passionate ob- 
livion and she had slipped in. 

On her white bosom, suspended by 
an invisible chain, hung a ruby pendant, 
a beautiful bauble in the shape of a 
heart. Fantastic indeed are the work- 
ings of memory! As the jewel shifted 
with the soft rise and fall of her breast, 
I caught myself thinking of the day 


when the cherries had stained George’s 


+7 


silk shirt and he had told us it was his 
heart’s bli 

Of the rest of that evening I remem- 
ber nothing. I see her sitting in the 
pride of her beauty, with the light on 
her face and a peach in her hand, in- 
haling its velvety fragrance, and then 
I remember nothing till I see myself 
following her up the old oak stairs to 
bed. She flung open the door and went 
in before me, leaving me on the thresh- 
old, petrified with surprise. 

The entire room had been changed. 


The old four-post mahogany bed was 
gone. In its place stood a low gilt bed 
covered with a pink bedspread flounced 
with lace and pink silk pillows and 
sheets. Above it, fastened into the ceil- 
ing, was a gilt hoop from which hung 
pink chiffon curtains edged with lace 
and caught back with bouquets of roses 
on either side. 

The dear old mahogany rocking- 
chairs, with their smart new chintz cov- 
erings, were gone, and in their place 
stood elegant gilt bergéres upholstered 
in pale pink satin brocade. The old- 
fashioned dressing table, with its white 
muslin petticoats, had vanished, and be- 
tween the windows stood an exquisite 
French bureau with a triple mirror and 
a glass top, glittering with gold-backed 
brushes and crystal bottles and huge 
glass candlesticks with pink wax can- 
dles on either side. On the polished 
floor lay a white velvet carpet bordered 
with roses; an immense white bearskin 
rug was stretched in front of the open 
hearth. Small gilt tables, laden with 
French novels and pink satin bonbon- 
niéres, stood about the room. On the 
narrow carved mantelpiece stood a row 
of grinning black ivory Chinese gods. 
A gilt wicker cage swung from a gold 
chain where the old chandelier had 
been. In it a blackbird, restlessly hop- 
ping from perch to perch, preened its 
sable wings. On the low couch, mat- 
tressed in pink satin and heaped with 
cushions, its bright eyes protruding and 
its pink tongue panting, lay the black 
pug. 

“Eet ees charming, my room, eesn’t 
eet °” 

I turned with a start, to find George’s 
wife with her black eyes fixed on me. 

“You love eet, n’est-ce pas’—she 
rippled into soft peals of silvery laugh- 
ter—‘“almos’ as much as you love me? 
Come see zee room of our dear 
George.” 

She slipped her hand through my arm 
and dragged me across the room to the 
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door of communication, which she 
flung open. 

“You like zis better, hein?” 

Again I found no words to answer 
her. I just stood there looking as if I 
couldn’t believe my eyes. All the beau- 
tiful old furniture that I’d known as 
long as I could remember had gone. In 
the big, bare, beautiful room, there was 
nothing but a couple of chairs, a small 
bureau, and a little low iron bedstead, 
neatly covered with a faded patchwork 
quilt. Before me, as in a vision, rose 
up George’s room before he was mar- 
ried, with his boots all over the floor, 
and his clothes all over the chairs, and 
his golf clubs and rackets in every cor- 
ner, and the walls covered with pictures 
and flags. 

“W’ere weell you sleep, ma chére— 
een my room or een zis?” 

“T’ll sleep in here, Pauline.” 

“Zen I need not to move my zings.” 
Her black eyes dancing under her black 
lashes, she turned to the French maid, 
who stood behind us looking on. “Hor- 
tense, make zee toilet of mademoiselle 
in zee apartment of monsieur.” 

We left the maid to her unpacking 
and went back to the other room. 

The hour that followed stands out 
for me as one of the unforgettable 
hours of my life. I sat on one of the 
pink satin chairs and watched George’s 
wife making ready for bed. Till then, 
I had rather prided myself on my taste 
in dress, but as I watched the maid dis- 
robing the exquisite figure, I realized 
that I was a mere baby at the game 
when it came to clothes. Each garment 
was a revelation—the delicate negligee 
of filmy chiffon; the cloudy petticoats 
made of lace; the white satin corsets 
perfumed with violets and edged with 
pearls. As she sat in front of her mir- 
ror with her tiny feet thrust half in, 
half out, of her pink satin shoes, her 
white shoulders gleaming through the 
tulle and lace, the splendor of her eyes 
eating up the whiteness of her face, 


watching the gold brushes go 
through the masses of her hair, I di 
wonder at George any longer. I regf 
ized that her beauty was the kind of 
beauty that drives men mad, 

When she lay back against her pink 
silk pillows, sipping -her hot chocolate 
I thought, if an artist had been there 
to see her, what a picture he would 
have made. 

The beautiful woman in her beautify] 
bed; the smart maid in her trim: black 
gown; the fragile china, the shaded 
lights, the silver tray I suddenly 
felt very tired and old and used up and 
common! A terror seized me lest I 
should disgrace myself forever by 
bursting into tears. Everything went 
black before me. The smell of the hot 
chocolate sickened me. I pushed aside 
my untasted cup and made blindly for 
the door. 

As I reached it, she called me back 
to her. 

“You do not tell to me good night, 
Loraine?” 

I turned wearily. 

“Good night, Pauline.” 

“You do not kees me, hein?” 

“I thought you hated people kissing 
you.” 

“Not w’en J love sem.” She dropped 
her book and opened her arms. “Come 
an’ kees me good night, Loraine!” 

What could I do? I would have 
given the world to refuse, but the 
strength wasn’t in me. With feet like 
lead, I reluctantly retraced my steps and 
bent my face to hers. _ 

It is a strange thing to say, but up to 
that moment I had been a _ happy, 
thoughtless girl, to whom life and love 
were pleasant, simple things. I had 
been courted and flattered and wooed, 
like most girls of my class and age, but 
of real life I had known nothing. Its 
meaning had passed me by. 

That night, as her satin arms closed 
softly round me and the fragrance of 
her hair enmeshed my senses in a web 
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of delicate perfume, my heart began to 
beat in my bosom like a frightened bird. 
At the touch of her sweet, cold lips, 
something seemed to go snap inside me. 
I knew, as if by instinct, what George’s 
mad passion for his wife must be. 

She knew me better than I knew my- 
self, I think, for she caught my hand 
and held it as I wrenched myself away. 

“IT kees you, Loraine. W’y do you 
not kees me?” 

“I’m like you, Pauline. 
of kissing.” 

“Vet you kees George!"?. Her mock- 
ing eyes scathed my scarlet face. “But 
zat ees different, eesn’t eet? ’E ees a 


I’m not fond 


man 

“His being a man makes no difference 
tome, Pauline.” 

She laughed softly. 

“Sapristi! I’ad forgot! A ’eart of 
flame een a body of ice! Eet ees well 
said. You are a leetle nun, Loraine. 
It ees a peety! If you ’ad been a 
woman, George would ’ave fallen in 
love wiz you.” 

I suddenly felt myself at the end of 
my strength. I said good night abruptly 
and left her lying there, novel in hand, 
cigarette in mouth, and the crucifix over 
her head. The ruby-handled Chinese 
dagger with which she was cutting the 
leaves of her book, and the black pug 
on the pink silk pillow beside her, 
seemed to add just that bizarre note of 
color without which her strange beauty 
would ha bee 

Atmospher a wonderful thing. 
The moment the door closed behind me 
and I stood in that simple, bare room 
with its suggestion of Spartan austerity, 
all the strange thoughts and feelings 
surging inside me died away, and I be- 
came my ordinary, sane, simple self 
again. I wouldn’t have changed those 
bare boards and that little camp bed- 
stead for the imperial purple of a king. 


incomplete. 


It was with a sense of absolute physical 
telief that I slipped out of my clothes, 


brushed my hair, extinguished the light, 
and lay down in the shabby little bed. 

Usually, the minute my head touched 
my pillow, I went to sleep at once. But 
that night, exhausted as I was, all de- 
sire for sleep left me as soon as I lay 
down. I lay there thinking, thinking; 
and, as I lay, in some strange, fantastic 
way, it seemed to me as if the pillow 
where George’s head had lain were 
impregnated with the tangible thoughts 
of George. I could feel them passing 
into my consciousness as if his very 
soul were entering into mine. 

His weakness that was stronger than 
his strength; his wild jealousy that 
made a torment of his love; his inap- 
peasable desire whose fulfillment 
brought not satiety, but only renewed 
desire; the passion that shook him to 
the very center of his being—all were 
mine. 

Yet, through it all, I was sensible of 
an extraordinary apprehension. It was 
as if George sat beside me telling me 
not to sleep. 

The old clock on the stairs had just 
struck two, and the sound had barely 
shivered away into the silence, when 
the door silently opened and George’s 
wife came in. Her white gown flowed 
round her slender form in exquisite, 
vaporous lines ; her black hair fell round 
her like a mantle past her knees; her 
black eyes were wide. open. In her 
hand she held the ruby-handled dagger. 
She was walking in her sleep. 

I sat up in bed watching her. Oddly 
enough, I wasn’t frightened. I was 
simply consumed with curiosity to see 
what she was going to do. 

For a long time, she did nothing. She 
just stood there, turning her head from 
one side to the other with that same 
strange movement of a wild animal 
caught in a trap that had moved me so 
poignantly the night she arrived. She 
stood there moving her head and listen- 
In the moonlight, I could see her 
In the still- 


ing. 
small white feet shining. 
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ness, I could almost hear her thoughts. 
I knew she was listening in her dream. 

Suddenly she darted forward. With 
one swift movement she was beside the 
bed. Her arm went up; the dagger 
flashed. She would have struck me to 
the heart if I hadn’t caught her hand. 

“In God’s name, what are you doing, 
Pauline?” 

She sighed profoundly and a violent 
shudder ran through her. 

“W’ere am I?” 

“In George’s room, Pauline.” 

“W’at ees zee mattaire?” 

“You’ve been walking in your sleep.” 

“W’y do you look at me like zat?” 

“You might have killed me, Pauline.” 

“T ’ave keelled George.” 

Her look was terrible, her eyes sul- 
len and fierce and black as ink—the 
eyes of a murderess, I thought. They 
blazed into mine, then closed. She was 
asleep again. I took the knife out of 
her unresisting hand and led her back to 
bed. 

“Heees dead. I ’ave keell’im. Now 
we shall be togezzer alway’. Mon bien 
aimé!” 

With a profound sigh, she cuddled 
down into her pink silk pillows and 
went to sleep. 

How I got through the rest of that 
night I don’t know. I felt as if I were 
going mad. I went back to my room 
and—there was neither lock nor bolt 
upon it—I put a chair against the door 
and sat down. All the rest of that 
night, I sat there wondering what I 
ought to do. The one thing that stood 
out beyond all the terror and the hor- 
ror was the thought of how many 
nights George had run that risk be- 
fore. 

With the first coming of morning, I 
was dressed and went down. Old Dan 
—slippers on feet, duster in hand—met 
me on the stairs. His troubled old eyes 
looked at me with terrible understand- 
ing as he let me out. In the orchard, 
in the cool, sweet dawning, the black- 


birds were singing among the cherry 
trees as I ran home across the grass, 

On my way upstairs, I met my Aunt 
Sophia goin; to her bath. The sight of 
her shrewd old face under her frilled 
nightcap was like-a tonic to my scream. 
ing nerves, 

“What you doing back so early?” she 
snapped at me. “You look pretty 
washed out. What you been doing with 
yourself? Lying awake all right?” 

“Yes, Aunt Sophia.” 

“Sleep with the bride?” 

“No, Aunt Sophia.” 

“Good job, too! Pink satin sheets 
for a respectable woman! Immoral, I 
call it!” She thrust out her square 
jaw savagely. “Sleep in the bride 
groom’s room?” 

So she knew that, too. I wonder if 
there was ever anything my Aunt 
Sophia did not know. 

“I’d pink satin her if she was my 
wife! Got a headache?” 

“Yes, Aunt Sophia.” 

“Got a sore throat?” 

“Yes, Aunt Sophia.” 

“Hands hot?” 

“Yes, Aunt Sophia.” 

My Aunt Sophia snorted. 

“Touch of fever, I suppose. That's 
what comes of sleeping in a strange 
bed! More fool you!” 

A strange bed indeed! 
the stranger night? =, 

All that day,.I stayed in my room. 
Sheltering myself behind that touch of 
fever, I refused myself to all callers 
and let my Aunt Sophia dose me to her 
heart’s content. A touch of fever! I 
felt as if I were being burned alive. 

Toward evening, the sound of a 
whistle sent my heart galloping into my 
mouth. George was back from New 
York and had come over to ask me to 
dine. I pulled myself together and 
went down and faced him. There was 
no need for me to tell him anything. 
The minute he set eyes on my face, he 
knew. He went white to the lips. 


But what of 
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“Great God! She’s been dreaming 
again!” He snatched my hands and 
dragged me to him, scathing me with 
his burning eyes. “She didn’t hurt you? 
Swear to me, swear!” 

“Not even a scratch, George.” 

“Mav God forgive me! She might 
have killed you!” He dropped my 
hands, reeled to the mantelpiece, and 
hid his face in his arms. “Tell me all 
about it, kid,” he groaned. 

I told him. 

Then he told me. 

His wife’s father had not egmmitted 
suicide; he had been murdered—struck 
to the heart as he lay asleep by some 
woman whom he had betrayed. Pau- 
line, then only a little child of nine, 
had been the one to find him, She had 
gone into his room to say good morn- 
ing and had found him lying there, with 
the dagger—the same _ ruby-handled 
dagger that she had had in her hand the 
night before—stuck in his breast. The 
shock had quite unbalanced the child. 

“She just stood there,” said George, 
“screaming, screaming. They couldn’t 
get her away.” 

Later, she’d gone down with an at- 
tack of brain fever from which she had 
nearly died. When she had recovered, 
they had thought she was all right, but 
she wasn’t. She never forgot it for a 
minute—brooded day, 
dreamed of it.by night. 

“A hell of a life!” 
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sleep. Only, in her dream, it was she 
who hated her father and it was she 
who committed the crime. 

“Now the dream’s_ altered,” 
“She dreams 


said 
Georg: she’s 
murdering me.” 

I looked 


and ravaged 


all white 
In that 


it George’s face 


and I shuddered. 


quiet room, with its old couch where 
George and I had played grocer’s shop 
together, and its two little oak stools 
where we had sat and eaten buttered 
toast, it seemed impossible that such 
things could be. 

In the hush of the setting sun, to the 
blackbirds’ piping, George went on with 
his tale. 

Pauline hadn’t had the dream for 
years until her wedding night, when it 
had come back again. If her foot 
hadn’t slipped and knocked over a 
chair, God knows what would have 
happened. 

“A beast of a business,” said George. 

He had been so startled, he’d jumped 
up and wakened her, and there’d been 
a terrible scene. He knew better now 
—just got the thing out of her hand 
without disturbing her and got her back 
to bed. 

“Dashed dangerous thing to wake 
any one when they’re walking in their 
sleep,” said George. 

“More dangerous to stab a person to 
death when they’re asleep,” thought I. 

That had put an end to his happiness. 
That was the secret of all the misery 
—the moods, the restlessness, the rush- 
ing about, the champagne, the eternal 
cigarettes—the worst things possible for 
her. 

“But if I cross her, poor darling, she 
dreams. What can I do?” said George. 

I asked him how many times it had 
happened. 


“Six, counting this.” | ! 


suppose he 
saw the look on my face, for he turned 
on me like a madman. “For God’s 
sake, kid, don’t look at me like that! It 
isn’t her fault! She’s not to blame!” 

I cried out that I wasn’t thinking of 
her, but of him. 

“Of me? What do J matter? 

“One of these times—if you didn't 
wake up—she might kill you, George.” 

“Not she. If I do drop off to leep, 
I sleep with one eye open. Besides, I 
always stay up the first part of the 
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night. After that, it’s safe. You don’t 
suppose I’d let her run any risk, do 
you?” 

“It’s you who are running the risk, 
George. It isn’t safe. You ought to 
see a doctor.” 

George flung up his hands. 

“Doctors! I’ve seen dozens!” 

“What do they say?” 

“What do doctors always say? It’s 
terribly sad; most unfortunate; one of 
those strange cases that defy science. 
They can do nothing. Thousands of 
years of. knowledge and science and 
they can do nothing! There’s only one 
hope for us.” George stopped short 
and looked at me. “They say she'll be 
perfectly normal if she has a child.” 

I felt my heart go cold within me.’ 

“A child! Oh, George!” 

“What are you looking at me like 
that for?” he said fiercely. “Why 
shouldn’t she have a child? Isn’t she 
young? Isn’t she beautiful? Don’t I 
love her? Oh, my God!” he erfed. “A 
son of my own to inherit after me! A 
little slip of a girl with her mother’s 
eyes! Think of it! Her child, our 
child! Then this accursed nightmare 
would be over and we’d be happy— 
happy! Oh, my God!” He flung him- 
self down before me and hid his face 
in my lap, crying like a child. 

I laid my hands on his curly head and 
held him to me, and suddenly I knew. 

I was in love with George. 

The shock of that terrific discovery 
was like a blow. It turned my heart 
to stone, 

So this was what it all meant! My 
excitability, my moodiness, my restless 
days, my sleepless nights, my hatred of 
his wife—all resolved themselves into 
this: I was- in love with George! 
George, whom I called brother! 
George, who loved me and relied on 
me and trusted in me as a sister! 
George, who had laughed at the idea 
of marrying me, to whom I had cabled 
that I was broken-hearted when he had 


married somebody else! George, whom 
I’d kicked and scratched and fought 
with and kissed; who might have beeg 
mine for the taking and I hadn’t wanted 
him! George, mated and married and 
madly in love with his own wife! 

I was in love with George! 

I sat in my chair with my hands 
on George’s head and listened to the 
agony of a strong man’s despair, The 
sound of his crying and the blackbirds’ 
singing seemed to rise and fall and 
melt together into one inexplicable, 
sweet song—a song of life, a song of 
death, a song of pain unutterable. All 
the secret fires of my own being burst 
into flame and consumed me. 

I was in love with George! 

I came back to myself to find 
George’s paroxysm of despair ended. 
Across the great stillness, my soul shud- 
dered back into my trembling body. I 
heard George’s voice, which wasn't 
George’s voice any longer, saying it was 
time for him to go home. 

I sat and watched him smooth his 
hair, straighten his tie, rid himself of 
all outward traces of that storm of emo- 
tion, before he should go. So terrific 
had been that experience, so blinding 
that anguish, that I seemed to feel noth- 
ing. It was as if I were dead. 

George put his arm round my shoul- 
der and laid his head down on mine. 

“T don’t know what I’d do without 
you, honey. I’m a selfish beast, always 
bothering you with my troubles, but I 
don’t seem able to help myself these 
days.” 

“Don’t help yourself, George. 
row is the gift of love.” 

George looked at me. 

“Love is terrible, Loraine. 
the heart away.” 

My name on his lips sounded sweeter . 
to me than honey. It was the first time 
he had ever called me Loraine. 

I watched him taking his way across 
the sweet green grass; along the ter- 
race where we had played hide and 
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seek when we were children; down by 
the orange poppies flaming in the sun. 
Then I fell on my knees, calling wildly 
on God to save him. I buried my face 


in my dress where his head had lain. 
The soft muslin was still wet with his 
tears. I kissed those dear stains of his 
sorrow with a mad passion no man 
would ever know from lips ef mine. 
For her, his pride, his strength, and 
the joy of his young manhood. His 


tears belonged to me. 


The days that followed my talk with 
George were terrible; so terrible that, 
as I look back, I ask myself how I ever 
lived through them. It was not only 
the burden of such a terrific secret that 
was my undoing, but the physical con- 
dition to which I was reduced through 
the sleepless nights I endured. No mat- 
ter how well George looked, no matter 
how happy the day, the instant night 
came, the terror began. I would put 
out my lights and kneel down at my 
window and stare across the darkness 
at that other window now framed in 
light, now blotted out in darkness, 
watching the shadows flit across the 
blind, waiting for a cry to ring out in 
the night, until I nearly went mad. 

Truly a hideous life! 

If it had gone on much longer, there 
could only have been one end to it. I 
should either have died or else I should 
have gone cut of my mind. It was only 
my superb health that saved me. I had 
been brought up so simply, had lived 
so sanely, had led such a _ natural, 
healthy life, with early hours and sim- 
ple food and perpetually out in the open 
air, that I must have had an unusual 
force of vitality and strength to draw 
on to enable me to keep on as long as 
I did. 

_Even as it was, I soon began to show 
signs of the nervous strain I was going 
through. I lost weight perceptibly. 
Each morning that I looked into the 
glass, new lines and deeper shadows 
2 


looked back at me. It was a curious 
sensation to see the youth going out of 
me and my young face growing visibly 
old. 

Fortunately for me, just at that time 
my Aunt Sophia went away for her 
usual visit to Maine. For the first time 
within recollection, George’s aunts 
didn’t rush over and ask me to stay. 
When the date was fixed, they came in 
state to say good-by in their best new 
clothes and their spotless white gloves, 
sipping their tea, looking at everything 
but at me, talking of everything but of 
my going there to stay. A little thing, 
perhaps, but it hurt both them and me 
unduly. It served to show the abyss 
that divided our lives. 

They, too, I thought, showed traces 
of the strain they were going through. 
Their delicate old faces, above their 
pretty white tulle strings, @ooked 
pinched to me, their blue eyes had lost 
their pretty sparkle. They, too, looked 
tired and old. I found myself wonder- 
ing if by any chance they knew. 

The instant they’d gone, my Aunt 
Sophia turned on me, demanding the 
reason that they hadn’t asked me to 
Stay. 

“Doesn’t that little devil next door 
want you, or are they afraid, now it’s 
toe late, that George will fall in love 
with you?” 

My-heart gave one thump and then 
stood stidl. , 

“So likely, isn’t it?’ I heard myself 
Say. 

My Aunt Sophia snorted. 

“You never can tell, when it comes 
to men. He looks dashed queer for a 
happy bridegroom. Pity he don’t go up 
to Maine! A few days’ fishing and a 
few nights’ rest wouldn’t do him any 
harm !” 

I looked at my Aunt Sophia in ter- 
ror. But her shrewd old eyes held 
nothing deeper than their usual malice. 
Her fat old face was a blank. 

Still, I was glad when my Aunt 
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Sophia went—I was afraid of Aunt 
Sophia—and my Cousin Selina came to 
look after the house and me. As long 
as Cousin Selina had a rocking-chair, a 
box of candy, and a‘ novel, she didn’t 
bother her head about anything. 

I promised myself that as soon as she 
came, I would sleep all day. To my dis- 
may, I found that I could do nothing 
of the kind. The instant I put my head 
down on my pillow; I would hear 
George whistling under my window, 
calling to me to go over and sit on the 
porch with his wife. 

“Just for an hour, there’s a good kid! 
I’ve some important business I must see 
after to-day.” 

With my eyes feeling as if they had 
lost the power of sight and my head’as 
empty as a sieve, I would drag myself 
up and go back with him. How could 
I refuse him? Didn’t I know as well 
as if he had told me that the “im- 
portant business” that called him away 
was to lock himself into his study and 
snatch a few hours’ sleep? 

Oh, those hours on the porch! I look 
back on them as the worst hours of my 
life. Hour after hour, day after day, 
week after week, we sat there, not 
speaking, not reading, not working, just 
sat there, swinging to and fro, to and 
fro. The silence, the darkness, the heat 
were unendurable. Yet I endured 
them. While I suffered that living hell, 
George slept. . 

That summer was the summer of the 
great heat. For eight long weeks, the 
thermometer climbed higher and higher. 
Not a breeze stirred ; not a drop of rain 
fell. Even the birds sat silent among 
the motionless trees. The furious sun 
rose in a madness of scarlet to set in a 
sea of blood. Even the moon rode 
through the blazing heavens her golden 
face veiled with a curtain of fire. I 
would kneel at my window and find in 
that sinister shining a portent of evil 
that nearly drove me mad. 

All things come to an end in this 


world. There came an end to my § 
fering as to everything else. That was 
the day my Aunt Sophia came home, 

How well I recall it! Looking back 
each little incident stands out like q 
monument on the hill of my memory, 
clear and strong. I remember how 
strangely I felt when I got up that 
morning. My eyes were burning as if 
they were on fire. My head felt as if 
it didn’t belong to me. My feet felt as 
if they were walking upon air, ] 
hadn’t had more than a few hours of 
sleep for nights. I hadn't eaten a thing 
but a little ice cream for days. Yet] 
was conscious neither of weariness nor 
of hunger. I said to myself, as I looked 
at myself in my mirror: 

“Something “terrible is going to hap- 
pen to-day.” 

For the first time for weeks, that day 
George didn’t come to fetch me away. 
I went down and watched my Cousin 
Selina eat her breakfast. I sat and lis 
tened while she talked of dinner and 
ate her way stolidly through two enor- 
mous helpings of bacon and eggs. I 
waited till I found I could wait no 
longer. Fear drew me like a magnet 
out of the house. 

As I walked across the lawns that d- 
vided our two houses, I could feel the 
heat of the parched ground burning 
through my thin white shoes. I had 
the strangest sensation of going for- 
ward without moving. The stone lions 
along the terrace seemed to be moving, 
too, 

When I got to the porch, there was 
no one there. I sat down on the Steps 
to wait till some one should come. 
Through the open windows, I could 
hear the murmuring of servants’ voices. 
Old Deborah, the maid who had charge 
of the aunts’ linen, was mourning ovet 
some damage done to one of her best 
sheets. 

“I tol’ Miss Jane not to ’ave ’em pitt 
out. ‘Them thar sheets is only fit 
for a marriage bed,’ I say to her. But 
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she would ’ave ’em. ‘Nothing’s too 


good for Mr. George,’ she says. Now 
you see what comes of not listenin’. 
That thar sheet’s as good as spoiled.” 

“What do you suppose done it?” said 


another voice. “Looks as if it had been 
clean cut through with a knife.” 

“Did you ever sce a knife cut that 
was round?” said a third. 

“Don’t Frenchy know what’s done 
it?” ; 

Old Deborah grunted. 

“There’s nothing that foreign trash 
don’t know.” 

“What did she say when you arsk 
her?” 

“Pretend she don’t understand Eng- 
lish—same as her madam does.” 

“P’r’aps it was her did it, just to 
spite you, Deb.” 

“P’r’aps George did it ’isself.” 

I suddenly found myself standing be- 
side the window. 

“Show me the sheet, Deborah,” I 
heard myself say. 

The old woman, bending over the 
beautiful old linen, pointed with a trem- 
bling finger at the damaged spot. It was 
about the size of a nickel—clean cut 
and round. 

“That thar warn’t no razor cut, 
missy, and it were a razor what Mr. 
George done gone an’ hurt ’imself with 
to-day.” 

George liurt himself! 

I threw the sheet back to the aston- 
ished old woman. Like a mad thing, 
I rushed upstairs to the aunts’ own 
room. 

What they would have thought of 
me under ordinary conditions, flinging 
myself in upon them unannounced, I 
can’t imagine. Happily, they were too 
engrossed with their own emotions to 
notice mine. I found the two of them 
kneeling on the floor by the side of a 
big cedarwood chest, filled to the brim 
with little dainty garments—bibs, robes, 
caps, 

At my incoming, they looked up star- 


tled, and their delicate old faces flushed 
rosy red. They put out their hands 
instinctively as if to shut the chest; then 
something bigger than convention rose 
up and triumphed. They Iteld out their 
hands to me instead. 

“Dearest child, you love George, too. 
Rejoice with us in our happiness. When 
the springtime comes, thanks to God’s 
mercy, our beloved George will have a 
child!” 

I stood there holding their hands and 
looking down at them. I would have 
cut my tongue out rather than have 
told them. All the thwarted mother- 
hood in the world looked at me out of 
their happy old eyes. 

In the midst of it, George walked in 
on us. He looked pale and tired, but 
the fear had gone out of his eyes. His 
left hand was bound up in a white 
bandage and was slipped inside a black 
sling. He stood there, his eyes shining 
down at the three of us, without speak- 
ing a word. Then he put his hand very 
tenderly on my shoulder. 

“Pauline wants you, Loraine.” 

I got up and followed him out of the 
room like a person in a dream. Half- 
way down the corridor, I stopped and 
pointed to his arm. 

“That? That’s nothing—a mere 
scratch. No need to look like that, 
kid.” He heaved a great sigh as if a 
weight had rolled off his chest. “That'll 
soon be all over now, thank God!” 

He opened the door of his wife’s 
room and we went in. 

She lay in her bed propped up with 
Her hair, done in two long 
plaits, lay on either side of her. They 
looked like two black snakes. Where 
the laces of her open nightdress fell 
away, I could see her locket shining on 
her white bosom. The rubies glowed 
and smoldered through the filmy lace 
like little angry flames. I went forward 
and beside her. George had 
slipped away. She looked at me out of 
her strange black eyes. 


pillows. 


stood 
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“George ’as tol’ you?” 

“Not George. The aunts.” 

“Now you also weell be an aunt, my 
dear.” 

No words can describe the way she 
said it. A vision of loveless days and 
childless years rose up before me. All 
the youth and happiness of my girl- 
hood seemed to shrivel up and die in 
the light of her smile. 

I stood there while she called George 
back and made him kneel beside her 
bed. She drew his head down to her 
breast and cradled it in her delicate 
arms, bending her own head down on 
his, whispering to him, her black eyes 
mocking me above him. The lines of 
Keats’ immortal verse beat inside my 
brain as I watched her: “La belle dame 
sans merci hath thee in thrall.” 

I stood there as long as | could bear 
it; then suddenly my heart rose up 
within me, and without a word I came 
away and left the two of them whisper- 
ing and kissing alone. 

Where I went or. what I did in the 
hours that followed, I shall never know. 
Vague memories come back to me of 
running like a wild thing through the 
woods, trampling the sweet flowers 
under my feet; tearing myself madly 
from the brambles that strove to hold 
me with their fragrant, outstretched 
hands; flinging myself down in the old 
quarry and burying my face in the burn- 
ing sand; bruising my arms against the 
rough bark of the trees as I sobbed my 
heart out their l 
strength. And always-— 
fore me, on all sides of me—Pauline, 
with George’s head on her breast, out- 
running me, following me, beckoning 
me, goading me on to continue my head- 
long flight. 

How long that agony of physical ac- 
tivity lasted I cannot say. It culmi- 
nated with the coming of the great 
storm that climaxed the terrors of that 
dreadful day. 

As I write, I feel again the hot wind 


against storm-beaten 


behind me, be- 


whipping the dust into frantic circles gp 
motion, so that the very earth seemed 
to rise up and come to life. I sense the 
sudden darkness rolling up out of the 
west. I see again the scarlet sun blotted 
out by the fury of the sky as the clouds 
swept across the heavens in a sea of 
flame and sound. 

I fled before the fury till I found my- 
self standing beaten and breathless be 
fore the little Catholic church whose 
silver spire rose like a finger post, point- 
ing the way to heaven. 

‘In a frenzy of exhaustion, I dragged 
myself up the steps, unconscious of al] 
else save the sheer physical necessity of 
seeking shelter from God’s tempest in 
God’s house. 

I am not a member of the Catholic 
Church, but, from a child, that particu 
lar form of religious observance had 
always had a most ,potent fascination 
for me. The splendor of her cere 
monial, her mystic rites, her ancient 
ritual, set forth in the sonorous beauty 
of an unknown tongue—all appealed to 
some hidden strain of emotion secretly 
working in my Puritan blood. Spentas 
I was, body and soul both at their low- 
est ebb, I yet felt the force of her magic 
seize on me the moment I went in. The 
faint aroma of dying incense, the twit- 
kling lights burning like stars on the 
high altar, the silence and the solittde, 
fell on my tortured nerves and stilled 
their agony. I could feel the atmos 
phere of peace and prayer descending 
on me like a consecrated balm. 

The thunder rolled; the wind raged; 
the lightning crackled; the rain flung 
itself in mad impotence against the pale 
saints trembling in their frames of jew 
eled glass. But I knelt on unheeding, 
my whole being one voiceless agony of 
supplication to the great Father of us 
all that He would see fit to save my 
George. 

‘So lost was I to all but my own suf 
fering, I could have screamed when the 
sound of another presence fell on my 
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ears like a murmuring echo from an- 
other world. I raised my head and saw 
that I was no longer alone. In the dim 
distance, I discerned the shadowy out- 
lines of a priest. 

Shrouded in the robes of a Benedic- 
tine monk, he knelt before the altar rail. 
The passion of his slender hands, beat- 
ing the void in supplication, brought me 
the knowledge of a Gethsemane whose 
sweat was bloodier than my own. 

Fellow companions in life’s bitter- 
ness, across the lonely aisles my heart 
went out to him in an impulse of sym- 
pathy whose unconscious intensity as- 
suaged my own pain. Protestant 
though I was, a wild desire surged 
through me to unburden my soul of its 
misery in the sacred silence of the con- 
fessional and receive, if not absolution 
of sin, at least healing of sorrow, from 
those sorrow-stricken hands. 

As if my thought impelled him, at 
that moment he turned his head and, 
across the lifting darkness, I saw his 
face. 

Oh, God, that face! It haunts me 
still. Flawless in feature, pure Greek 
in outline, with finely chiseled nose and 
proudly modeled lips—it was a face to 
fire one’s blood and stir one’s dreams. 
Poignant indeed must that agony have 
been to drive such beauty from the 
kingdom of joy and passion and im- 
prison it in a world of renunciation set 
about with chastity and tears. 
The surprise 


let to my 


ir 


of its wild beauty drew 


me like a magi feet. 

I was halfway up the church when a 
terrific peal of thunder roared through 
the heavens. The lightning flamed over 
the terror-stricken The earth 
rocked beneath my feet. Across that 
blinding blaze, I saw the priest rise and 
face me. His cowl fell back, disclosing 
to my horror-stricken eyes not the ton- 
sured head of a son of Rome, but a 
wealth of undulating curls touched with 
gtay. It was no priest that knelt before 
God’s altar. It was a man. 


skies. 


In the gathering gloom, the black fig- 
ure took on a supernatural seeming of 
height and mien. As he crossed ,the 
chancel and came toward me, an unrea- 
soning panic seized me. The sound of 
his soft footsteps echoing behind me, as 
I fled down the aisle, was to my over- 
wrought imagination like the footfalls 
of Destiny keeping pace with my own. 
It was as if we two, the circles of whose 
lives had never touched before and 
might never meet again, were driven 
by some strange, controlling force, 
stronger than ourselves, whose will it 
was to bring us face to face. 

We came together at the great church 
door. I put out my trembling hand. He 
reached out over my shoulder and 
opened it. Silently, the two of us who 
had walked in the valley of the shadow 
of death together passed back into life 
again. 

During that strange hour of passion 
and prayer, the storm had raged itseké 
out. It was a newly resurrected world 
of beauty that opened itself up before 
our eyes. Light steamed in a golden 
glory across the radiant fields and shin- 
ing trees. The roads, studded with 
miniature lakes, sparkled and gleamed 
in iridescent fire as beautiful and as 
evanescent as fairy gold. The happy 
birds, preening their wet wings, trilled 
gayly together an invocation of thanks- 
giving to the setting sun. 

All nature rejoiced in the peace that 
follows the storm. But my _ instinct 
sensed the spiritual tempest that raged 
in the soul beside me. 

We stood together looking up at the 
coursing sky, still black with fury, rent 
through and through with passionate 
light; and as we stood, I saw on the 
worn flagstones just before me a small 
gold locket, shining up at me out of 
the mud. ; 

The stranger must have seen it at the 
same moment as I did, for we stooped 
together to pick it up. He was before 
me. When we rose, the trinket that 
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had lain at our feet, a locket studded 
with rubies—Pauline’s locket—lay in 
hisehand. 

“That’s mine.” Before I 
what I was saying, the words were out 
of my mouth. 

“A la bonne heure, madame.” 

The strange voice answering me in 
the strange tongue startled me out of 
all reason. 

I turned sharply and found myself 
looking into the stranger’s eyes. 

Heavily fringed, perfectly set, bril- 
liantly gray, their black pupils dilating 
and contracting like a pulse, in their 
tragic depths one could see mirrored, as 
on a spiritual battlefield, the sins and 
passions of the body warring against 
the divine attributes of the soul. I 
stood there, spellbound, looking into 
them. Never before had I experienced 
such an extraordinary sensation. It 
was like looking into hell. 

I seized the locket out of his hand 
and stood clutching it as if I expected 
him to tear it away from me again. 

“Tt’s mine,” I said. 

“Felicitations, madame.” 

With a brilliant smile and a perfect 

race, he bowed to me, pulled the cowl 
over his head, and was gone. His smile 
and his bow would have betrayed him 
anywhere. They were as arresting as 
his eyes. 

I stood on the steps and looked after 
the tall figure taking its way with an 
indescribable elegance among the rain- 
bow puddles up the shining road, until 


realized 


it was lost among the dark pine trees 
standing like sentinels at the entrance 
to the wood. Then my eyes turned to 
the jewel lying in my hand. 

A stranger masquerading as a priest; 
and French; and Pauline’s locket there! 
Moved by an uncontrollable impulse, I 
tore the locket open and saw—not my 
own insignificant prettiness smiling 
back at me, but the exquisite face and 
tragic eyes of the man in the church, 

At the sight, all the blood in my body 


seemed to surge into my heart and sty 
there. I shook as if I had been strickey 
with palsy. It was the first time in 
sheltered life I had ever been brought 
into contact with what the world calls 
sin. 

“George’s wife! George’s wife 
George’s wife!” 

I heard myself repeating the words 
aimlessly over and over again, as I ray 
like a mad thing down the road, my 
whole life concentrated on the effort to 
get back home in time to save any 
breath of this contamination from 
reaching George. 

The church lay barely a mile from 
where we lived, but it seemed to me an 
eternity before I reached the stile at 
the end of the wood and saw George 
coming toward me down the road. 

My first thought was that, uneasy at 
my absence, he was starting out to look 
for me, but even before I came up to 
him, I could see, from the movement 
of his head from side to side, that he 
was searching for something on the 
ground. So engrossed was he that, 
even when I came up to him, my dé 
sheveled hair and drenched clothes e- 
caped him. He spoke to me without 
lifting his eyes. 

“Pauline has lost her locket,” he 
called out to me. “The one I gave her, 
set with rubies. You know—the one 
with your portrait inside.” 

Though I had known from the first 
take, the mere 
is uncon- 


that there could be no 1 
formulating of the words in | 
scious mouth went through me like a 
knife. 

“Buck up, there’s a good kid, and see 
if your sharp eyes can’t find it. Poor, 
superstitious old darling, she thinks it 
her mascot. She’s worrying herself to 
death.” 

“She 


longer, George. 


needn’t worry herself amy 
I’ve picked it up.” 

George gave a great sliout at the 
sight of my waving hand. 
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* «Good scouting, kiddo! Where did 


you find it?” : 
I looked into his honest eyes and tried 
to lie. The truth came out in spite of 


me. ; 
“On the steps of the 


Catholic 
church.” 

“Great I might have done 
some looking!” He stopped short and 
the color came and went in his face like 
agirl’s. “She was over there this after- 
noon. Took Hortense and slipped away 
without my knowledge. Kind of 
thanksgiving, you know.” 

I shuddered at the word. 

George straightened his great shoul- 
ders and heaved a huge sigh of relief. 

“What a bit of luck! Where is the 
blessed thing?” 

I showed it to him through my closed 


Scott ! 


fingers. 

“I'd like to give it to Pauline my- 
self.” 

George laughed outright. 

“What dear, queer sillies you women 
are! Come on, then.” 

He put his hand through my arm and 
began pulling me toward the house, 
shouting the news at the top of his 
voice. 

His wife, restlessly pacing the ter- 
race, turned quickly and came toward 
us down the steps, her vaporous mus- 
lins floating round her, her slender feet 
arching themselves with such grace in 
their satin shoes, the ruby heart shifting 
from its golden chain round her delicate 
throat. The peacock flaunting its jew 
eled fan beside her was not 
quisite than she. 


more ex- 


“You ’ave found eet?” 

“Loraine, my sweet—nat I.” 

“Loraine?” She turned her 
gaze on me. “\W’ere?” 

“On the church steps, Pauline.” 

“Zee church step Her cheeks 
paled under their delicate rouge. She 
looked at me with her sparkling eyes. 
“W’ere ees eet ?” 


dark 


I showed it to her, caked with mud, 
lying on my palm. 

“Tt’s been in the dirt. 
you to touch, Pauline.” 

With one of her quick movements, 
she leaned over and snatched it out of 
my hand. 

“W’at makes eet to me eef eet ees 
dirty? Eet ees zee zing I love!” 

She kissed it fiercely and hid it in 
the bosom of her gown. 

George stood watching the pair of us 
serenely. I knew as well as if he had 
spoken that he was saying to himself, 
“What dear, queer sillies women are!” 
With a gay laugh, he flung his arm 
round his wife and drew her close to 
his side. 

“Anyway, you’ve got back your talis- 
man, my sweet. Didn't | tell you 
Loraine would be your guardian angel, 
too?” 

“Our dear Loraine!” She leaned her 
head back against his shoulder and 
smiled at me sideways out of her dark, 
malicious eyes. “We three go wiz 
each other alway’, eesn’t eet!” 

I gave her back look for look and 
smile for smile. 

“Always, Pauline!” 

Our hatred of each other lay between 
us like a two-edged knife. 

So, for the last time in our lives, the 
three of us stood together. The rain- 
bow in the sky above us—God’s own 
covenant—shone out above her graceful 
head and ratified our bond. 

Suddenly all virtue seemed to go out 
I realized that my nerves were 
So engrossed were 


It’s not fit for 


of me. 
at cracking point. 
they with each other, I slipped away 
without even saying good-by. 

At the hedge—our hedge—I turned 
and looked back at them—the tall man, 
the beautiful woman, and the trees drip- 
ping living gold above their heads. 
Then the rainbow faded and the sun 
slipped out of the sky, and I went in, 
to find the hall overflowing with boxes 
and my Aunt Sophia screaming the 
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place down to know where I'd been all 
the day. 


That night I slept as I hadn’t slept 
since George came home; fell out of my 
clothes, fell into my bath, swallowed 
some soup, and fell into my bed, to 
sleep the sleep of the dead. 

I woke with a scream from a dream 
that Pauline was standing beside me in 
her nightdress, telling me that George 
was dead. 

My hands were ice; my face like fire; 
my heart was banging in my breast 
like a wild thing caught in a trap and 
trying to get out. The gray dawn was 
slipping through the windows. The lit- 
tle gilt clock on my dressing table was 
chiming three. 

I sat up in bed and held my head 
in my hands, trying to reassure myself, 
but the obsession persisted. Waking 
as sleeping, Pauline stood beside me, 
telling me George was dead. 

I jumped out of bed, ran to the win- 
dow, and looked out. No light streamed 
toward me across the misty darkness. 
No amber shaft pierced the ghostly 
trees. Cold and gray in the lifting shad- 
ows, the great house stood, its shut- 
tered windows guarding any secret it 
might have to tell. I said to myself as 
I had said that morning: 

“Something terrible has happened to- 
day.” 

My conviction deepening as each mo- 
ment fled past, I bore it till I could bear 
it no longer. I thrust my feet into my 
fur slippers, my body into a fu 
I crept down the great front staircase 
into the silent hall and let myself out. 

The chill of the morning wind fell 
on my fevered cheeks like a caress. 
Not a thing was stirring, not a sound 
was to be heard. In the steel-blue sky, 
the stars shone bright and clear. 

Twice on my way I stopped, reason- 
ing with myself, arguing, trying to force 
myself to go back to my safe, warm 
bed. But that inner voice brooked no 


coat. 


denying. Louder and ever loudep 
clanged like a bell inside me, tolf 
George’s funeral knell. 

What strange thing was this that had 
come upon me? What voice from th 
unknown world of sleep had summoned 
me out into the night and the darkneg 
from my dreams? Again and again] 
asked myself and found no answer, ] 
only knew that it had called and that 
I had come. 

As one pursued, I fled across the 
lawns, along the terrace, past the sleep- 
ing peacocks shrouded in the Dlack 
shadows of the old yew tree, till I came 
to the house. 

The windows and doors, all bolted 
and chained against me, were a new ter 
ror. How was I to get in? 

With sudden resolution, I shielded 
my hands in my coat, broke the pane, 
undid the hasp, and let myself in, 

It was a strange sensation to stand 
there in that quiet room at that strange 
hour. The half-filled glasses, the 


pushed-back chairs, the half-smoked 
cigarettes—all were just as they had 


been left from the night before; all 9 
familiar, yet all so strange. In the 
gray silence, even those commonplace 
things took on a note of tragedy that 
made my heart stand still. 

Suddenly I questioned no _ longer. 
Straight as a homing bird, I ran up the 
stairs and down the corridor until I 
came to Pauline’s room. 

Her closed door struck me in the face 
like a blow. 

\Vhat excuse had I to offer for my 
intrusion? How should I explain my 
madness away? 

There are times when one acts; one 
doesn’t reason. 

I turned the handle softly and went 
in. Another moment and I stood be 
side Pauline. 

There, in her gilded bed, she lay, the 
pink satin counterpane, drawn close 
around her, outlining her slender form, 
her black hair billowing like a cloud 
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across the pillows, the ruby locket—her 
talisman—shining out among the laces 


at her breast. Even in my extremity, I 
stopped to look at her. In the soft 
glow of the pink curtains, she was sur- 
passingly lovely, an artist's dream wait- 
ing to be awakened to life. 

The black pug, wheezing on its cush- 
jon beside her, opened a bright eye, 
waggled its pink tongue at me, and re- 
turned to sleep. 

My eyes fixed themselves on the pil- 
low untouched beside her. 

Where was George? 

George! George! George! 

My whole life based on convention 
was “wiped out in an instant. They 
could have killed me; they couldn’t have 
stopped me. I pushed back the door. 
I went into George’s room. 

The blinds were up, the windows 
open, the shutters unlatched. Through 
the little muslin curtains, softly sway- 
ing, the air came in sweet and chill. 

On the bed lay George, his pipe in 
his hand, a book by his side—dead. 
The ruby-handled dagger, stuck up- 
right in his breast, sprang from his body 
like a flame. 

I shut the door and stood there look- 
ing. Screams and would have 
been an insult to dead George. For a 
long, long time, I stood there. The si- 
lence and the peace were wonderful. 
For the first time since he was mar- 
ried, 1 knew what it was to be at peace 
and happy with George. 

I stood at his bed and looked down at 
him. My whole life flowed out of my 
live body into his dead one, making it 
one with mine. 

I took his dead hand and held it— 
dear hand that would never again hold 
mine! I held his hand and waited. He 
had called me. I had come. I waited 
for him to tell me what he wanted me 
to do, 

And as on the night when I had lain 
in his bed and George’s intangible 
thoughts had entered into my conscious- 


cries 
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ness and become my thoughts, so now 
George’s voice, stilled in death, pierced 
through the walls of eternal silence and 
spoke to me. 

“You promised to be her 
Save her and keep your word.” 

So dead George spoke to me in the 
silence, and I heard him. I loosed my 
hand from his and left him lying 
there. 

George’s soul rose up out of his dead 
body and went with me across the room. 

I went to the little old safe in the wall” 
where Pauline’s jewels were kept, and 
opened it with George’s key. I took the 
diamonds out. In the dim light of the 
early dawning, their pallid shining in 
their red velvet cases was like the shin- 
ing of dead fires quenched with blood. 

I fetched a towel from a rail near by 
and spread it out ona chair. I emptied 
the jewels into it, one by one. I tied 
the towel up with two great knots and 
tucked the corners in. I took George’s 
watch and chain and his little gold 
matchbox off the bureau and put them 
in my coat pockets. I strewed the vel- 
vet jewel cases on the floor and the 
table. : 

Then I went back to the bed. 

I spoke to dead George. I said to 
him: 

“Tl save her, George. Trust me!” 

Dead George spoke to me: 

“Promise?” 


friend. - 


“Promise.” 

“Faithfully ?” 

“Faithfully.” 

“Kara, kari, karee?”’ 

“Kara, kari, karee.” 

I bent down and kissed his dear lips 
—George, my George, whose living lips 
had never quickened or burned with 
kiss of mine!—and sealed our bond. 

Then I did what still was left to do. 

I stood away from the bed and took 
off my coat. I wrapped my thin night- 
dress tight, tight round my body, so 
that it shouldn’t touch the bed. I took 
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the towel tied up with the diamonds 
and laid it safely on a chair. 
_ Then I prayed to God. 

God heard my prayer. 

I reached out my hands and pulled 
the dagger out of George’s beloved 
breast. The red blood rushed out of 
his heart like a prisoner escaping from 
his cell. It ran across the bare boards 
in a zigzag of crimson toward the door. 
Even in death, it was trying to reach 
Pauline. 

I stood by the bed and wiped the 
dagger. Three times I wiped it on dead 
George’s sheet. I put on my coat and 
picked up my towel. One jewel, a 
seven-pointed star, slipped through the 
folds and fell softly on to George’s 
breast in the place where the dagger had 
been. Slowly, before my eyes, it 
changed from a diamond star to a ruby. 
Even his jewels loved her. Rubies were 
her favorite stones. 

I left it lying. All the better. 
Burglars always leave something of 
value behind. 

Outside, in the 
birds were calling. 
for me to go. 

I picked up the towel and I picked up 
the dagger. I left George lying with his 
pipe in his hand and his book by his 
side, smiling. 

I went out and shut the door. 

On my way out, I stopped again and 
looked at Pauline. Under her closed 
white lids, I could see her black eyes 
mocking me. I cowdd hear her -soft 
voice calling me “leetle nun.” 

I knew she was not asleep. 

I had it in my soul to take her white 
throat between my two hands and kill 
her. But dead George knelt beside her 
whispering to her, kissing her. 

So I left Pauline. 

With my bundle in one hand and the 
dagger in the other, I went down the 
great front stairs. The light, filtering 
through the stained-glass window at the 


cherry trees, the 
I knew it was time 


top of the landing, turned my handg 
blood. 

In the great dining room, it was 
gray and still. I poured myself out, 
glass of wine and drank it. Then] 
took the old Queen Anne decanter and 
emptied it away outside the windoy, 
Burglars always drink the wine, ] 
emptied it cn to the forget-me-nots out. 
side the window. Their sweet blue eyes 
looked at me wistfully in the dawning ° 
I wondered if next year they’d come up 
red. 

I stood on the wet green grass and 
prayed to God again and God heard 
me. 

Then I picked up the bundle and the 
dagger and went away. 

The peacocks, sleeping in the yew 
tree, came down and followed me. The 
rustling of their shut fans dragging on 
the stones behind me recalled another 
rustling—a rustling of strange footfalls 
following behind me, defiling the holy 
places of God’s house. 

At the end of the terrace, I droppeda 
bracelet. I could hear the peacocks 
pecking at its hard clinking as I went 
down the steps. In the blood-red dawn- 
ing, the morning star was shining. It 
reminded me of the shining of that 
other star set in the blood red of 
George’s breast. 

I stood for a moment listening to the 
blackbirds whistling gayly in the 
cherry trees. Then I went in and 
closed the window and bolted it and 
pulled down the blind. All the breath 
went out of my body as I climbed the 
stairs leading to the landing. Dead 
George—imy George—stood laughing 
and beckoning to me up at the top. 

The chairs and tables in my room, 
which had been mine since childhood, 
had changed strangely. It was as if I 
had never seen them before. I sat down 
and rested till I got -back my breath. 
Then I put away my shoes and hung up 
my coat and opened my bureau drawef. 
Hidden under a pile of blouses and pet 
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ticoats, I found a strange old box made 
of ebony, one that the aunts had given 
me in far-off days to assuage the pangs 
of my unrequited love. It had a little 
gold keyhole made like a serpent with 
little ruby eyes. Inside, there was a 
secret drawer. 

I took out the gloves and I took out 
the handkerchiefs and I put the dia- 
monds into the box, instead. On the 


top, I folded the towel, to keep them 


steady. I put the dagger into the little 
drawer. I took the little gold key off 
my bunch and locked the ebony box. 
The fiery eyes of the little serpent 
winked at me maliciously the while. It 
pleased me that the lock should be a 
serpent. I had never thought of that 
before. 

I did the box up in tissue paper and 
tied it with red ribbons and I addressed 
it to Pauline. I put it back into the 
bureau drawer and hid it under the pile 
of blouses and petticoats. Then I 


washed my hands and brushed my hair. 


Then I went back to bed. 


When I woke up again, the first thing 
I saw was my Aunt Sophia, crying 
softly, and a hospital nurse, in her cap 
and uniform, standing by my side. The 
sky was black; the wind was cold; the 
summer had gone. I had been very ill, 
she said. 

At the sound of her voice, the cloud 
that lay like a dead man’s shroud be- 
tween life and me lifted. 

I remem! 1 George. 

Aunt Sophia, but her 
shrewd eyes told me nothing. Her fat 
faee—aged with sorrow and pinched 
with fatigue—was a blank. 

I turned my face to the wall and hid 
beneath the sheets, that she mightn’t see 
me laughing when she told me George 
was dead; 

Yes, George was dead, said my Aunt 
Sophia, sobbing. Murdered in his bed 
by some unknown hand. The criminal 
had escaped. The diamonds were gone. 


I looked at my 


The aunts’ hearts were broken. Pau- 
line, her happy hopes of motherhood 
all blighted, was leaving for Europe 
that day. 

At the name, the cloud lifted a lit- 
tle farther. 

I remembered Pauline. 

“Drink your milk and shut your 
eyes,” said my Aunt Sophia, “and I'll 
ask the doctor to let her come in just 
for one minute and say good-by.” 

When she’d gone, I told the nurse to 
take the ebony box out of my bureau 
drawer and lay it beside me on my bed. 

I drank my milk and I shut my eyes. 
When I opened them again, there stood 
Pauline. 

She stood at the end of my bed and 
looked at me. Out of the black vapor 
of her widow’s veil, her white face 
shone like a star. 

She stood at the foot of my bed and 
I looked at her. Across the open grave 
of dead George, we looked at each 
other. The silence screamed to God 
with unutterable things. 

I pointed to the box and told her to 
take it. 

She said to me: ‘‘\V’at ees eenside ?” 

I said to her: “Your life and his life 
and my life lie inside it. It’s my wed- 
ding gift to you.” 

The color went out of her eyes and 
lips as if I’d wiped them with a sponge. 

She said to me: “W’at ees eet you 
mean, Loraine?” 

I said to her: “Open your mouth or 
touch my hand and I'll tear your heart 
out! Take your box and go!” 

She took the box, tied up with rib- 
bons, and left me. I saw the hand- 
some young doctor, come to see me, 
snatch her hand and kiss it surrepti- 
tiously as she shut the door. 

I heard some one laughing, laughing 
madly. The cloud that was like a dead 
man’s shroud rolled up out of the dark- 
ness and covered me. 

I shut my eyes and 
sleep again. 


went back to 
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That all happened long, long ago, so 
long that nobody remembers anything 
about it any longer. 

George’s aunts are dead. My Cou- 
sin Selina is married. My Aunt Sophia 
has gone to live in Maine. Out of all 
the people who used to live and be so 
happy in the old homesteads, no one is 
left to remember dead George but me. 

Once and once only, since that last 
strange meeting, have I seen Pauline. 
It was one night about five years ago, in 
Paris at the opera, to which the friends 
with whom I was staying had dragged 
me against my will. We arrived to find 
the orchestra filing in and the great 
house packed. All Paris was there that 
evening. It was the first night of 
Strauss’ “Salome.” 

While my hosts stood exchanging 
greetings with their friends, I sat 
apart and watched the people pouring 
in. The glittering lights, the splendid 
jewels, the animated faces, the brilliant 
unreality of the scene, affected me 
strangely. Little thrills of excitement 
began to run through and through me. 
I longed for the lights to go down and 
the play to begin. I hadn’t been so 
moved for years. 

Suddenly, as if the door of the loge 
had opened and his corporeal presence 
had entered and sat down beside me, 
suddenly, I thought of George. On the 
instant, a hush that was electrical swept 
across the house. The rise and fall of 
the thousands of voices seemed to stop 
all at once. Every head was turned the 
same way, every glass leveled in the 
same direction. I looked across the sea 
of dividing faces and I saw Pauline. 

She sat in front of the president’s 
box. Her slim body erect, her proud 
head thrown up, in her dazzling gown 
and her flaming jewels, she made a pic- 
ture of arrogant splendor that eyslaved 
every eye in the house. 

“Look over there!” exclaimed my 
friend. “That’s the most famous 
woman in Paris. Isn’t she gorgeous? 


That’s her husband standing 3 
her. Did you ever see such a face 
your life?” 

I looked again and, through the trem 
bling of her great white ospreys ti 
with diamonds, I saw the tormented 
beauty of the man in church, 

Through the booming of the cellos 
and the crying of the violins, I heard 
my own voice asking who they were, 

“He’s the second son of the Duc & 
Ruelle, but the eldest son’s dying of 
consumption, so she’ll be duchess wheg 
the old man dies.” My friend put up 
her fan and began to whisper. “Such 
a history, my dear! He’s a renegade 
priest. Left the church to marry her, 
He doesn’t look very happy now he's 
got her, does he? They say she’s stark, 
staring, raving mad about him, and he 
can’t bear the sight of her. Here in 
Paris, they call them ‘the lost souls’” 

The lights went out and my friend 
stopped whispering. 

I sat in the darkness, shaken to the 
very depths of my being. I felt as if 
my heart would never beat normally 
again. 

Before me, as in a vision, the drama 
of sin and of passion opened itself out 
3ut I saw nothing but Pauline. That 
enchantress of men, with her fair body 
cloaking her heart of corruption, was 
not Salome, but Pauline. Through the 
whirling figures in the “death dance, 
above the clashing of the cymbals, I 
heard nothing, saw nothing bat Pauline 

Pauline. The thought bit into my 
blood like fire that George’s spirit had 
risen from the dead and come there to 
sit beside me, just to feast his eyes once 
more upon Pauline. 

The fall of the curtain found me 
literally gasping for breath. I seized 
the visit of my friends to a neighboring 
box to scribble a line of excuse on the 
back of a program and slip away alone, 

Strange are the workings of fale 
which men call chance! 

Did my spirit summon her to meet 
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me? Did she, whom nothing escaped, 
observe my coming and note my going 
and long to flaunt her triumphant splen- 
dor before my envious eyes before it 


was too late? God knows, not I. But 


as I stood waiting for my friends’ car- 
riage to be called, Pauline came down 


the stairs. 

Her jeweled fan held out before her, 
her golden train sweeping out behind 
her, her golden shoes casting little pools 
of light on the crimson carpet as she 
moved, her ropes of rubies running over 
her white breast and arms like living 
flames, slowly she came down the great 
staircase, step by step. 

Behind her came her husband. For- 
renegade priest, he fol- 
lowed in her wake like a lackey, with 
her bouquet of monstrous orchids in his 
hand and her sumptuous wrap of er- 
mine dragging across his arm. 

At the foot of the stairs, she stopped 
and looked at me. Across the crimson 
carpet that lay between us like a river 
of blood, we looked at each other. If 
looks could have killed, I should have 
fallen dead at her feet. 

Over her shoulder, I looked past 
her into the eyes of her husband—ter- 
rible eyes, tragic eyes. 

And I knew that he knew. 

So must look the eyes of those rebel- 
lious angels, fallen sons of the morn- 

Satan as their master, 
having looked upon the face of God. 

The three of us stood in the deserted 

vestibule ; no, not the three of us—the 
four, for dead George stood in our 
midst with the gaping wound in his 
breast and a smile on his face, looking 
at Pauline. 
Oh, God, God, why is love such an 
intolerable agony? I who would have 
died a million deaths to save him was 
«hosen to save her! 

I plunged my gaze into Pauline’s 
black*eyes-and into the blacker depths 
of her heart that lay beyond. Fathom- 
less blackness was all I found there. 


ing, who chos 


Behind those blazing jewels, beneath 
that golden gown, I divined the de- 
spair and desire that raged ceaselessly 
in that pitiless bosom like consuming 
fires, 

Terrible is the avenging justice of 
God. The thing she had jeopardized 
her immortal soul to gain escaped her 
and hated her even as she had escaped 
and hated George. 

Slowly she passed on. 

The attendants, obsequiously waiting 
on her nod in the background, rushed 
forward. The swinging doors opened 
and closed. The lights flashed. They 
were gone. 

We had met and we had parted. 
pray God we shall never meet again! 

That night I set my maid packing my 
trunks and next morning I sailed for 
home. Like George, I had been round 
the world and found nothing to com- 
pare with it. Like George, my travel 
‘ing days were done. 

I live in the beautiful old house the 
dear aunts left me. For a while, I 
lived there alone, but the loneliness was 
unendurable, so I turned it into a chil- 
dren’s home. 

Dear mites, they climb the trees and 
steal the cherries that George and I 
used to climb and steal; they play in the 
places where we used to play; they 
tease the peacocks that George and I 
The place is full of their 
worn 


used to tease. 
joyous ..laughter; the lawns are 
bare with their merry feet. 
place is forbidden them—the gap in the 
hedge that George and I used to wriggle 
through. That is fencéd round and 
planted with forget-me-nots, whose blue 
eyes look wistfully up to heaven out 
of their hearts of red. 

So the children and I are happy. 
Yes, I am happy, too. 

They lay their bright heads on mine 
and charm bad thoughts away. They 
creep into my wounded heart and heal 
it with their love. All day they keep 
me busy, and when they say their pray- 


Only one 
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ers at night, they say a little prayer for 
dead George and me. 

I repeat, I am very happy, happier 
than I ever hoped to be. But some- 
times, when night comes and the old 
house is hushed in sleep, I get up out 
of my bed, and unlock the door, and go 
into the little bare room, and kneel 
down by the old camp bedstead, and 
talk with George. 

Yes, I talk with George. I hold com- 
munion with the dead. Let those who 
subscribe to that tremendous tenet of 
their faith inside their churches and 
scoff at it in their hearts when they 
come out, deny it if they dare. 

I kneel down on the bare boards and 
I lay my head down on the pillow, 
where his beloved head once used to 
lie. I project my soul into the void and 


George hears me and answers me 
he comes. 

Out of those splendid silences, fy 
comes to me, and we talk together 
two good friends should. I share with 
him my most commonplace trivialitig, 
I lay bare to him my inmost thoughts 

Then he smiles at me and blesses mm 
and leaves me. And my soul come 
back to me again. 

And I am satisfied. 

I see that God is not only just, but 
good—a tender Father shaping ead 
human destiny as best befits its need, 

For her, the straining of Georges 
strong young arms, the kiss of his 
mouth, the furious desire of his mar 
tyred body. 

His soul, imperishable and eternal, 
indestructible and  incorruptibletis 


I call on him to come to me. And _ soul belongs to me. 


SHZERANIGASL 
WONDERLAND 


HERE came a clear voice calling me; 
’Twas Autumn, from her fields of corn. 


“Come forth, O laggard one,” said she, 
“And view the wonder of the morn!” 


So I put by my book and took 
In hand my sturdy hickory staff. 
Before me ran the nimble brook 
And tossed to me its lyric laugh. 


I heard a treetop squirrel chirr, 
Storing his hidden treasure hold; 

The sunlight turned the gossamer 
From shimmering silver into gold, 


A tapestry the woodland wore 
Richer than Arras ever knew; 
And there was spread my feet before 

A carpet as of Tyrian hue. 


Irradiant, with gleam on gleam, 
I saw the distances expand, 
And as one wanders in a dream 
I walked through Autumn’s wonderland. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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HE incessant coughing of the girl 
in the next room kept the boy 
awake. It started when she 
came in and kept up intermittently all 
night long, so far as he could discover. 
During the ten days ‘while she had 
lodged in the wretched house, he had 
seen her once on the stairs and once in 


| rather 


the street. He thought her 


pretty, in a forlorn way, and much too 


young to be living all alone. 

Then, one night, her coughing seemed 
much worse. It had been a pretty bad 
day for the boy, cold and damp and 
with a shattering east wind. His feet 
had swelled to such a size as to fill the 
“arctics” that he wore over heavy socks, 
and the dull, crushing pains in the small 
of his back felt as if caused by an iron 
belt with bosses over his kidneys, slowly 
tightened by machinery. Also, he had 
acquired a cough of his own; not like 
irl’ loose and strangling. 
ching when he entered 

while the two | 


f the dying, she 


the rirl 5. bi t 
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f duet of g, 
taking a mezzo part of syncopated time 
and he the gurgling bass of a French 
horn with water in it. There appeared 
to be a choral effect about their concert, 
and when it had continued for about 
half an hour, during which the boy 
heated himself a decoction over his gas 
jet, it slowly dawned upon him that his 
neighbor was getting a certain amuse 
ment out of the business. He heard her 
modulate her cough, then laugh. 
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“By golly,” said he to himself, “she’s 
some sport!” 

He wondered whether perhaps the 
tisane of eucalyptus and pine tar rec- 
ommended by the little French drug- 
gist round the corner might not help 
her. No harm trying, anyhow. So he 
rapped on the locked door that sepa- 
rated their dungeons and said: 

“Say, don’t you want to try some o’ 
this here cough mixture I’m heatin’ up? 
It smells right soothin’.” 

Her voice answered huskily, fighting 
against the explosive paroxysm: 

“You won’t be robbin’ yourself?” 

“Sure not. I got lots more’n I need.” 

So in he went, and they partook 
largely of the hot tisane, that time- 
honored remedy of French families, 
whereof the dose is as much as the 
patient can be induced to swallow. 
The result was a pleasant glow, which 
appeared to quiet the coughs, and a 
wift exchange of confidences. They 
vere fellow derelicts; flotsam and jet 
am:on the human tide; dazed fledg- 
lings scuffled prematurely from the 
rookery. Oddly enough _ their « sur- 
names were the same—Johnson—and 
both had been foundlings and were 
asylum reared. They betrayed this fact 
in similar mannerisms, just as do in- 
mates of mines and factories and 
prisons and other institutions of penal 
servitude—a peculiar lack of initiative, 
a passivity of thought and action, a 
waiting to be told. 
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In the case of the boy, whose name 
was David, work far beyond his adoles- 
cent strength had retarded his develop- 
ment. He had merely exchanged a 
passive groove for an active one. The 
girl, Ruth, was undoubtedly his senior 
in evolution. It was her superior in- 
centive that led her to persuade him 
to go with her to a medical clinic the 
following afternoon. 

From the fact that they had the same 
name and the same address, the doc- 
tor naturally assumed them to be 
brother and sister. His examination 
finished, he tilted back and regarded 
them thoughtfully. 

“Live with your folks?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” Ruth answered. “We 
haven’t got any folks.” 

The doctor frowned. 

“Well,” said he, “you’re both pretty 
sick, but you’re not cases that I can 
send up to the wards. You,” looking 
at David, “have got trouble with your 
heart and kidneys, and your sister is 
all run down from her grippe and 
might easily start something in her 
lungs. You are neither of you fit to 
work, and with the winter just coming 
on, you ought to get out of here and 
into a warm climate. Got any money 
put, by ?” 

“No, sir,” and the two heads wagged 
sorrowfully. 

The doctor scowled. 
lieve that either 
weather a New York winter. 
not rich himself, but he had a 
who was, and charitable, also. 


He didn’t be- 
girl could 
He was 


boy or 
friend 
“Look here, you two kids,” said he, 
“maybe I can manage somehow to get 
you sent South for the winter. If you 
stay here, it’s a dead-sure thing you 
won’t be able to hold your jobs much 
longer, and then the hospital and maybe 
something worse. I can give you a let- 
ter to a doctor who is at the head of a 
big sanitarium in Florida, and as soon 
as you’re fit to work, he may be able to 
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find you something to do down thee: 
If I can work it, will you go?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” cried Ruth gagerly, 
“Won't we, David?” 

The boy solemnly nodded his heavy 
head. He would have gone unquestion. 
ingly to Timbuktu if so labeled ang 
shipped. 


They were to go by sea to Jackson. 
ville and thence by train. The weather 
was fine, and the pait slept: like the 
tired children they were and devoured 
the good ship’s food like young cor. 
morants. The first warm breath off 
the Gulf Stream dissolved their coughs, 
and Ruth’s great eyes began to emerge 
from their caverns and show light and 
varying tones of color. The swelling | 
of David’s feet decreased and his lips 
were less violet. 

They had tacitly adopted the rela- 
tionship with which the doctor had en- 
dowed them, and it never occurred to 
any one to doubt it because so many 
of their mannerisms were similar— 
their subdued, submissive acquiescence 
in what was indicated to them and their 
curiously toneless way of speaking or 
advancing an idea. Their syntax was 
more correct than that of the lower 
class, and they used less slang. They 
volunteered no information about them- 
selves beyond the fact that they were 
being sent South to spend the winter 
for their health. 

To each other, they talked freely 
enough, and David was beginning to 
rouse a little from his lethargy when 
Fate. flung them wide again. It hap 
pened the night before they were due 
at Jacksonville, and it came with their 
sleepy consciousness of an uproar a 
they found themselves dragged bodily 
from their bunks and told to grab theit 
clothes and come. Next they were 
rushed to the deck and tumbled into a 
small boat occupied only by a fat mam 
in pajamas and overcoat, in whom they 
recognized the purser. Another and 
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"a larger boat, with several passengers 
aboard her, came swimming out of the 
loom andcrashed into them. 

“Jump aboard, you two!” admon- 
ished the purser, and set them the ex- 
ample. They tried to follow, but David 
tripped and fell, and when Ruth had 
helped him up, their little craft was 
spinning off through a wrack of spume 
and spindrift. 

Somewhere in the distance, a fog- 
horn was roaring in staccato blasts, 
and suddenly a fed glare burned 
through the murk. It dimmed rapidly 
as their buoyant little tub caught the 
fierce blast of the squall and swayed 
and skittered off to leeward on the big 
surges shouldering up out of the void 
with hissing crests. 

The two were less frightened than 
bewildered. The night was neither cold 
nor dark, and there was 4 moon be- 
hind the flying fluff, while the water 
blazed with phosphorescence. 

“Must have been a collision,” said 
David presently. “Got your clothes?” 

“Most of ’em, I guess,’ Ruth an- 
swered. .““I grabbed ’em up when I 
went out. Got yours, David?” 

“You bet! After hearin’ that travel- 
in’ man tell about shipwrecks the other 
night, I kept ’em handy. You ain’t 
scared, are you?” 

“N-no,” Ruth answered undecidedly. 
“But I’d like to know what’s goin’ to 
happen net.” 

“We'll just wash up on the beach,” 
David answered. “This wind is blow- 
in’ right on shore, and we can’t be 
far out, as we were runnin’ slow so 
a not to get to the bar before day- 
light.” David was not entirely igno- 
rant of matters nautical, having hung 
about the wharfs and worked as deck 
hand aboard a lighter for a year or 
two. “It ain’t gettin’ to Tampa, though, 
1s it?” 


Ruth, who had begun to dress, gave 
a sudden cry of. dismay. 
‘Oh, David, David—I’ve gone and 
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left my bag with the—the railroad 
tickets—and money—and the doctor’s 
letter!” She began to sob violently, 
rocking herself to and fro, a pitiful lit- 
tle waif out on that big ocean. 

David stared at her for a moment 
aghast ; then dropped on the thwart be- 
side her and put his arm about her, his 
hand resting on her bare shoulder. The 
warm rain beat down on them un- 
heeded. 

“Don’t you cry, Ruth,” said he. 
“?Tain’t your fault. It don’t matter, 
anyhow. The steamship company will 
have to make good. Don’t take on so, 
little girl.” 

But Ruth was not easily comforted, 
and so he sat and held her, while the 
wind whirled them along, each brim- 
ming crest of the short séa flinging 
them away to leeward with giddying 
speed. Their .little craft was not one 
of the ship’s boats, but the dinghy of 
some coasting vessel struck adrift in 
a gale of wind. It was flotsani and 
jetsam, like those it bore, but stanch 
and buoyant, a mere bowl in its pro- 
portions. 

Toward morning, the wind lightened 
and the short sling of the sea grew less. 
The castaways found themselves pres- 
ently enveloped in a woolly mist, thick 
and warm as the steam from a locomo- 
tive, and this grew’ whiter and whiter 
all about them, while from above came 
down a pallid glare. The boat seemed 
drawn onward by some ‘invisible hand, 
while the swell subsided gradually, and 
the ghostly mist swirled about as if dis- 
turbed by the passage of unseen forms. 

A little later there came from the 
sightless distance far ahead a low, mur- 
muring diapason of sound, with strange 
hissings and gurglings. It seemed 
rushing to meet them, and the boy and 
girl, awed and wondering, stood up, 
trying to look through the baffling 
vapor. Happening to glance down, they 
saw that the boat was gliding almost 
broadside on over a white, sandy bot- 
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tom that appeared to be rising rapidly. 
Nearer and nearer came the whisper- 
ings. Then there was a shock, and the 
pair found themselves floundering in 
the warm, shallow water. 

David scrambled to his feet, caught 
Ruth by the wrist as she was being 
rolled along, and grabbed for the gun- 
wale of the beat. But it was whisked 
away by the tide, to dissolve almost 
instantly in the brilliant glare of the 
vapor. The sard was soft and shift- 
ing, the current eddying about their 
waists. 

“Can you swim, Ruth?” David asked. 

“Os 

“Then hang onto my shoulder. We 
must be on a bar and maybe we can 
wade ashore. Can’t stop here. The 
tide’s risin’.” 

They began to wade off to the right, 
holding their own against the stream 
with difficulty. A few yards had been 
gained when Ruth stepped into a hole 
and pitched forward, and before she 
could recover herself, the current seized 
her. David, clinging to her wrists, was 
swept into deeper water; then found 
himself swimming through small, sudsy 
waves, with Ruth streaming from his 
shoulder like a festoon of seaweed. 
And all about them was the white, 
baffling mist with the sun all through 
it, but unable to penetrate. 

It never occurred to either of them 
to call for help. They seemed to be 
gyrating in bright, 
And this strange world had its 


humid, nebulous 
space. 
denizens, for silver flashes flickered all 
about, skittering over the spouting 
wavelets and glinting up through the 
pale-green water. Flying shapes some- 
times appeared, to dissolve instantly 
with eerie cries. 

Though stricken at the core of_his 
vital organs, David did not lack mus- 
cular strength and he was a good swim- 
mer. The fatigue of his efforts did 
not greatly oppress him for the time. 
Neither was he frightened. Years of 


passive acceptance of whatever mij 
befall had dulled his sensibilities, ‘Thy 
thought of swimming on through par 
tial into utter oblivion had no terrops 
for him. Like any other machine, he 
plowed sluggishly ahead through the 
streaky brine and was falling into g 
sort of maze when Ruth’s voice said 
sharply in his ear: 

“T smell bacon fryin’. Coffee, too,” 

“You must be dreamin’,” David 
gurgled languidly. 

“T ain’t, though.” 

She raised her head and sent a clear, 
tremulous call probing into the white 
fog. There was a moment of silence, 
then a scuffling sound close to them, 
and a sharp voice cried: 

“Hello, there! Who's that?” 

A vague gray shape loomed sud- 
denly in front of them, and upon the 
upper rim of this appeared the blurred 
figure of aman. At the same moment, 
they were discovered. 


Comfortingly clad in duck trousers 
and a flannel shirt, Ruth sat on a locker 
and watched their rescuer with curi- 
ous eyes as he poured the coffee and 
served the fried fish and bacon and 
corn bread. Her knowledge of men 
was slight, but she felt sure that there 
were very few like this one. 

During the half hour while they had 
been aboard the sharpie he had clothed 
them, fed them, dressed himself—keep- 
ing up a steady patter of conversation 
from one of the two small staterooms 
while doing so—cleaned up the cabin, 
written two letters and a telegram, 
cleansed a handful of paintbrushes 
which had been soaking in turpentine, 
overhauled some fishing tackle, sharp 
ened his knife, polished a pair of tan 
shoes, fed a Persian cat, and was now 
making ready to wash the dishes. Yet 
not one of these manifold tasks had 
been carried to completion, another 


He 


always demanding his attention. 
had overlooked their stockings, had for 
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Ruth 


gotten the sugar for the coffee, had left 
the letters unaddressed, had neglected 
to rinse the brushes thoroughly, had 
sharpened but one side of his knife, 
polished one shoe, overlooked the cat’s 
bit of fish—which shortcoming this ex- 
perienced animal had proceeded to rec- 
tify—and now left the dishes unwiped 
to can up on deck and shake out the 
sails. And through it all his tongue 
never ceased. 

Ruth had never seen such a human 
bottlefly. Yet something in his quick, 
nervous kindliness and childlike sim- 
plicity warmed and attracted her. 
Their presence, their unusual adven- 
\ture, failed utterly to impress him. In 
fact, he could scarcely wait for them 
to explain themselves. 

“Yes, yes, yes—quite right. Nothing 
like this Southern climate to rest and 
recuperate. In collision—yes. Often 
happens,” snatching out armfuls of 
nondescript garments from various 
lockers. “A good rubdown, now, with 
a little alcohol Haven’t got any 
alcohol. Try turpentine. Good stuff, 
turpentine. Now go right in there, my 
dear,” cramming about a bushel of 
miscellaneous clothes into Ruth’s drip- 
ping arms and pushing her into \the 
vacant stateroom, “and give yourself a 
good rub and put those on. Your 
brother can change out here. Fog 
burning off, I believe,” and he had 
tushed up on deck, forgetting the 
towels and the turpentine. 
long. Down he had 
dived again, catching his heel on the 
last step of the ladder and pitching into 
the table. A few more random ques- 
tions, followed by staccato comments ; 
then something about the cat or the 
cookstove, and up on deck to empty a 
dustpan overside. But his pleasant 
voice was blithe and cheery as a mock- 
ing bird’s, and so were the alert glances 
of his iron-colored eyes, with their 
large, brilliant pupils. His hair was 
long and curled about his trim ears, 


But’ not for 


flecked with gray over the temples, but 
thick and of a lustrous chestnut else- 
where. His face was nervaus, yet 
handsome, with small, cleanly cut, regu- 
lar features, a crisp ~mustache, and a 
closely trimmed Vandyke. He was 
rather short, but broad of shoulder 
and with a muscular and springy _fig- 
ure. In fact, he seemed composed en- 
tirely of springs, which set each other 
off automatically. His age might have 
been anything from thirty to fifty, and 
one could not picture him as looking 
any older or any younger. 

Scant description is required for his 
vessel, which was merely a box about 
forty feet long by ten feet wide. It 
had been converted from an oyster boat 
into a quasi-yacht. She was rigged 
like a Chesapeake “pungey’—two- 
masted, with leg-o’-mutton sails and a 
jib, the easiest of rigs to handle— 
with a huge centerboard, a cabin trunk 
aft, and room below for a squatter’s 
family. She was dingy without, spot- 


lessly clean within, and sails and rig- 


ging were sound and taut. She carried 
two boats—a flat-bottomed skiff and a 
motor dory. 

“Comf’table old tub, ain’t she?” com- 
mented their host, who had toJd them 
that his name was Fara. “She’s my 
winter home. Had her five years, 
now.” He shoved another lightwood 
knot in the stove; then, discovering the 
water about to boil, hauled it out again 
and dropped it in the scuttle, to fill the 
place with aromatic odor. “You see 
I’m an artist, though painting pictures 
ain’t my regular work. Summertimes, 
I’m a sign painter. Good paying busi- 
ness, but a little different. Not consid- 
ered so classy in some ways as por- 
traits and landscapes and marines and 
the like, or even illustrating and art 
advertising. Blessed if I see why, 
though. It’s a plumb sight easier to 
paint a sunset on this bayou or a wreck 
on the beach than it is to do a life- 
sized signboard of a pretty girl dem- 
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onstrating the qualities of a beau-proof 
shirt waist. I don’t really have to work 
at all if, I don’t want to. My old uncle 
left me pretty well fixed. He owned 
schooners that fished out of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. Portuguese and a 
money-maker. Darn lucky for me.” 

He leaned forward, took the ash pan 
from the stove, carried it to the foot 
of the companionway, and left it there, 
having caught sight of the cabin lamp, 
which was still burning. This he ex- 
tinguished; then started to polish the 
hot chimney. 

“Do you live here on this boat all 
winter?” Ruth asked. 

“On the boat, but not here. I drift 
around from place to place, taking pho- 
tographs and painting pictures—ma- 
rines and swamps and rivers and the 
like. By the time I start North, I usu- 
ally have twenty-five or thirty canvases 
that fetch anywhere from ten to fifteen 
dollars apiece. Figures are more in my 
line and would fetch more money— 
especially pretty girls on the beach or 
picking flowers and that sort of thing— 
but it’s too much bother fussing with 
models. Like to see some of my 
work ?” 

Taking assent for granted, he sprang 
up and passed through a door in the 
forward bulkhead, returning immedi- 
ately with his arms full of canvases. 
Worse are to be seen in the galleries. 
They were rather crude in color, but 
the composition was good and the work 
sound and honest, with no attempt at 
tricky effects. They possessed, how- 
ever, that least common denominator of 
all of Fara’s activities—an unfinished 
quality. Some would have been re- 
garded as the merest notes, scarcely 
studies, even. Still, they represented 
a style of artistic effort that, one could 
see, might appeal to the proletariat, 
just as does a vivid, well-executed sign. 
They were “popular” paintings, and if 
a cask washed upon the beach had been 
left half painted, one knew, at least, 


that it was a cask and not a study ofa 
nude—which is more than can always 
be said.of the work of more distin 
guished artists. 

“I don’t see how you get any time ty 
paint pictures, what with runnin’ th 
boat and doin’ for yourself,” said Ruth 

“Oh, I’m pretty spry, pretty spry, 
But I must say it does keep me sort of 
on the jump. The cooking’s the wors 
of it. Like most men that don’t smoke 
or drink, I take a lot of comfort in 
nice, tasty meals, and somehow, with 
all my practice at it, I never can seem 
to get things just so. I’m thinking seri- 
ously of getting me a good colored man 
to cook. He could tidy up a bit, too, 
Well”—he glanced up through the open 
hatch—‘there’s the blue sky and a nice 
little draft Hello—what'’s _ this? 
What’s this ?” 

And he sprang up with outstretched 
arms, barely in time to catch David, 
who, with a strange gurgling in his 
throat, had pitched forward against the 
table, to slide, jerking convulsively, to 
the deck. 


i 


A sad little funeral in a sad, but 
peaceful little Southern graveyard, an 
ancient inclosure with sandy floor, sim- 
ple headstones, and cypresses and live 
oaks. 

So here was Ruth without her 
“brother,” without any material pos 
session but her poor, threadbare frock, 
trudging back through the loosé sand 
to say good-by to Fara, who was wait- 
ing for her at the landing. He had 
been terribly distressed at David’s cok 
lapse and had fervently begged Ruth 
to excuse him from going to the ceme 
tery. 

They had brought to Fernandina the 
news of the accident to their ship, and 
the authorities of the town had learned, 
on telephoning to Jacksonville, that the 
vessel had remained afloat and ‘was 
even then approaching the bar in tow 
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of the tank steamer that had rammed 
her. Ruth was to be sent to Jackson- 
ville by the afternoon train and from 
there, having secured her money and 
letter, to proceed to bar Had she 
been proceeding to Baffin’s Land or 
Terra del Fuego it would have been 
all the same to Ruth. In this fresh 
affliction, the old apathy, the indiffer- 
ence of the straw to the wind, had re- 
enveloped her. So along the sandy 
road from the cemetery to the land- 
ing she trudged, this sorrowful small 
shuttlecock of Fate, the unhappy victim 
of a moment’s selfish pleasure, as are 
They are faultily 
they should not be 


most foundlings. 


named, these waifs; 


designated as those who are found, but 


as those who pay 

In this dulfstate, she arrived at the 
landing, where she found Fara sitting 
in his motor dory dejectedly polishing 
an oil can. He laid it down, started 
toclimb up on the jetty, turned back to 
put the oil can away, then stepped out 
and asked, in an embarrassed manner 

“Everything go off all right?” 

“Yes, thank Ruth answered 
wearily. 

“Well’—said Fara, rather vaguely, 
“that’s good—that’s good. Hope you 
didn't mind my not going, but you see, 
my dear, I just couldn’t. ’Fraid I'd 
break down. Last time I was in a 
graveyard, it have my two 
youngsters put away. Burned, 
were. Mother had left ’em the 


vi yu,” 


was to 
they 
year 


He blinked violently. “That's 
keep my mind oc- 


a-thinking. 


the reason I try to 
cupied—so’s not to get 
You're in the same boat, now, h’m?2” 
“Yes,” Ruth answered, “I guess I’m 
about as all alone as a pefson can be.” 
“Well, now, see here,” said Fara, 
speaking rapidly to cover his agitation, 
“why not stop on aboard with me? I 
got no kith or kin that’ I set any store 
by—only some pizen-mean cousins and 
things down ( Gloucester where I 
grew up. You don't sani- 


way, 


need any 


tarium. A couple of weeks of this soft 
sea air will fix you all right. You can 
help keep things in shape and, say, 
do you know anything about cooking ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” Ruth answered. “I 
can cook all right.” 

She looked at him with hopeful eyes, 
the eyes of a stray dog that follows 
one home. 

“That’s fine,” said Fara, beaming. 
Then his face clouded a little. “I s’pose 
some folks might say it wasn’t quite the 
right thing, but who’s going to bother? 
You don’t feel any way dubious about 
it, do you?” And he regagded her 
anxiously. 

“Of course not,” 
“Why should I?” 

His face cleared. 

“No reason at all. Well, 
you- go to Jacksonville and 
things, then come back here by the 
evening train. I'll meet you at the 
depot, and to-morrow, if the weather’s 
fine, we'll make sail and go on to St. 
Augustine. I figure to work along by 
easy stages right down among the Flor- 
ida Keys, Any time you get tired of 
the life aboard, you only got to say so.” 

“T shan’t get tired of it,” said Ruth 
quickly. 

“No, I don’t think so. - It’s a pleas- 
ant, easy life and mighty healthy. I'll 
and fish and 


she answered. 


then, s’pose 
get your 


teach you how to steer 
handle a boat arid——’ 

‘And paint?” Ruth 
eagerly. 

Fara layghed. 

“Yes, and paint, by gosh! Maybe you 
Something about your 
you had talent of 
You can 


’ 


interrupted 


got it in you. 
eyes that looks like 
some sort. Well, that’s fine. 
just think of me like I was your 
brother. Call me Tony. My real 
name’s Antonio. Whaf*s yours?” 

“Ruth Johnson.” 

“All right, Ruth. Now I'll 


a few stores, and you’d better be start- 


go get 


ing for the depot.” 
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Some guardian spirit—that of a re- 
pentant mother, perhaps—ust have 
been breaking trail ahead of Ruth’s 
wandering steps, thus to have led her 
from one brother, whose dire need had 
roused her incentive, to another able, 
even though it were in a stumbling, 
hind-end-first, erratic fashion, to direct 
the budding of those talents which 
sprang from genius and which were 
destined to find her a place in the halls 
of fame. 

At first Ruth was quite content to 
cook their simple meals and keep tidy 
the living part of the comfortable old 
tub. Two hours’ work a day saw the 
limits of her strength, and then, if un- 
der sail, she would bring their mend- 
ing on deck and stitch sporadically, 
dividing her attention between her 
needle and the sea and Fara, that omni- 
present person who possessed an out- 
rageous faculty for being in all parts 
of the vessel at all times. He was not 
one man, but three or four working 
in perfect harmony, and always chat- 
tering a steady, cheerful stream. He 
was like a voluble brook, of which the 
constant babble tires neither itself nor 
its listener. 

When they were at anchor in some 
sheltered sound or lagoon, with the dis- 
tant thunder of the surf in their ears 
and the mingled odors of salty marsh 
and aromatic pine wafted from the low, 
swampy shores, Ruth would spend long 
hours under the awning, watching the 
pelicans drill along the beach, or the 
mullet schooling in the shallows, or per- 
haps a flight of gorgeous flamingos 
flaming across the sunset sky. And 
steadily the life elixir was distilling in 
her vital centers, so that each passing 
day brought a prolongation of her free- 
dom from fatigue, saw the rich wine of 
health sparkling beneath her fine white 
skin—now of a clear, creamy-satin 
texture and the luster of burnished cop- 
per where the sun glanced from her 
dark, heavy hair. She was gaining 


depth now, as well as breadth, and her 
strongly framed young form was 
rounding its angles and filling its waste. 
places with the harvest of health. 
Fara seemed blind to these astonish. 
ing changes. In his restless trottings 
back and forth—though these were fast 
diminishing in their nervous futility 
and, under Ruth’s quiet suggestions, 
becoming purposeful—he had _ never 
stopped to examine critically his com 
panion. He took Ruth’s soothing-infly. 
ence as much for granted as a good 
night’s sleep at the end of a fatiguing 
day. Her amazing transition from 
chrysalis to moth slid past his incom- 
plete powers of observation. There 
was a limit to his visual appreciation; 
otherwise he might have been a painter 
of ability, or at any rate have been 
able to appreciate genius when he saw 
it. As it was, he remained as uncon- 
scious of Ruth’s new warm and vital 
beauty as he did of her instinctive per- 
eeption of color and design. 

He had given her his pastels fo play 
with, and had patiently explained the 
chromatic scale in its relation to values, 
The results that she achieved puzzled 
him a little and might even have irri-. 
tated him had he been less kind. He 
felt vaguely that she had stumbled upon 
something of importance—some lead- 
ing principle or ‘idea that he did not 
understand. As a matter of fact, Ruth 
had stepped naturally into what it takes 
many painters years to acquire, and 
what Fara could never have hoped to 
attain. 

Then she begged to try oils, and here 
her daubings positively distressed him. 
They were impossible, he said, and 
wasteful in the extreme. He caught 
sight of one the length of the deck and, 
turning his back, examined it between 
his spread legs, while Ruth wondered 
if he had gone mad. He rushed at tt 
as if to make a dab, ran back agait, 
went around it in circles like a dog 
around a porcupine, looking for 4 
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really vulnerable point of attack, then 
puffed out his cheeks and walked off, 
moody, disturbed, and, for once, silent. 

But worse things were in store for 
Fara. A month’s lazy drifting down 
the coast, with days spent at anchor in 
sweetly desolate lagoons, brought them 
to Jupiter Inlet and so to Palm Beach, 
where they went ashore and strolled 
about among the fashionables, a pic- 
turesque and striking couple to bring 
puzzled stares from jaded eyes. There 
was much*of the thoroughbred about 
Fara’s trim, well-knit figure, small, 
clean-cut features, and  well-shaped 
hands and feet. His Portuguese strain 
had mixed well with the Puritan, 
which is rare, but may still happen. 
He was dapper when on parade, with a 
bit of the strut of small, handsome 
men, and he indulged a natural taste 
in clothes, albeit leaning a little to 
flowing scarfs, the colors of the dying 
dolphin, and whites so immaculate as 
toseem unreal. His clear, tanned skin 
marked him for an outdoor man. 

As for Ruth, she was a hot flame of 
beauty which a cool, simple sailor gown 
seemed trying vainly to subdue. She 
had not sewn in a sweatshop for noth- 
ing, and her needle had been busy, 
that she might not disgrace Fara on the 
rare Occasions when they went to town 
together. He had noticed how heatly 
she was clad and had been pleased 
thereat. But what he had failed to 
observe, in the unceasing rush of the 
ialities that 
divert each in tant of his leisure, was 
the astounding transformation in Ruth 
herself. 

For air and sunshine had brought her 
health, and then love had come to sup- 
plement this gift with beauty. Many 
would have protested Ruth’s claim to 
beauty on a purely physical basis, for 
hone could deny that her forehead, if 
low, was too wide for her face, her 
nose insufficient of bridge, her upper 
lip too long, and her lower one too full, 


numberless arose to 
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and that the mouth as a whole was 
crooked and sensuous. Critics would 
have avoided reference to her eyes, for 
they were baffling in shape and color 
and expression, rampant with a flood 
of emotion that left her face still cold 
or peacefully vague as the gaze of the 
blind. Often there were mirrors in 
their depths that reflected light as well 
as color. As to her form, it was broad 
and lean, but rich in the promise of ma- 
turity, and her bones were large with- 
out detracting from a supple, feline 
grace, like the bones of a jaguar. Ruth 
might, in fact, have been likened to - 
a she-jaguar born in captivity, reared 
in cage and training pen, ‘fed deplet- 
ingly lest the wild nature assert itself, 


‘and then, at maturity, loosed in the 


jungle, there to learn its ways and 
thrive, or fall beneath the shaft of the 
hunter. 

But Fara, dear simpleton, though 
never lacking in ardor, was quite as 
oblivious to Ruth’s startling beauty— 
and ‘the critics of such be hanged !—as 
to the panting adoration in which he 
was held by this waif whom he had 
befriended. Because she had _ been 
washed up at his feet spent and be- 
draggled and hopelessly apathetic, with 
about as much claim to physical charm, 
those first few days, as a last year’s 
bathing suit rinsed out and hung on the 
line, he had impressed her upon his 
consciousness as such, just as his sun- 
sets were all alike and his beaches and 
wrecks and lighthouses laid on in iden- 


tical fashion. Also, he had decided that 


she was merely a child, to be consid- 
Although he might look 
fifty at times, Fara was actually but 


ered as such. 


thirty-three, and seventeen seems 
younger to a man of that age than to 
one of sixty. So he pranced along 
jauntily in his nice shore-going clothes, 
quite content with everything, until he 
began to notice how people turned to 
stare at Ruth. Tlfis vexed and puzzled 
him. He stared at her himself and 
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thought she looked all right. So did 
others, but more so. 

Now this thing; continuing, soon got 
on Fara’s nerves. Although the gen- 
tlest and kindest of men, his dignity 
was a live wire, not to be touched with- 
out due insulation, and he presently be- 
gan to fret and fume within at the 
attention bestowed on Ruth by the pam- 
pered idlers of the place. Fara ac- 
knowledged no aristocracy of wealth 
and held himself and his companion 
to be the peers of any there. In grow- 
ing perplexity and irritation, he finally 
demanded of Ruth: 

“Have you noticed how folks are 
staring at you, my dear?” 

“Ves,” Ruth answered. “It must be 
my pretty dress.” She had never had 
a pretty frock before, poor girl, nor had 
she been stared at, so it was natural 
that she should thus link cause and 
effect. 

“But there’s nothing striking about 
your dress,” Fara objected, examining 
it with a minuteness that failed to take 
note of what it covered. “There are 
lots of showier ones here on the beach.” 

“Oh, they’ve got nothing better to 
do than stare, I guess,” Ruth answered 
with a little smile. Perhaps she was be- 
ginning to have her own suspicions. 

But Fara was not content. They 
paused presently to watch the gambols 
of some youths in bathing suits and, 
while they were standing there, two 
young strolling by 
stopped 
bathers. There 
offensive in their admiring observation 
of Ruth, and a more worldly man 
would have disregarded it. But Fara’s 
puzzled patience was at an end. The 
blood mounted quickly to the comb of 
this small gamecock of a sign painter 
who had never taken odds from any 
He stepped cockily up to the 


men who were 


also, but not to watch -the 


was really nothing 


man. 
pair. 
“Why are you staring at this young 


¥ 
lady like that?” he demanded, withy 
little jerk of his head. 

The two young men regarded him jg 
surprise. 

“Are you crazy?” asked one of them, 
turning rather red. 

“I’m sure we don’t intend to be 
rude,” said the other, “but everybody 
looks at people on the beach. That's 
what it’s for. No need to take offense” 


It was Fara’s turn to get red. He 
felt that he had made a fool of him. 
Still, his perplexity was unre 


self, 
lieved. 

“I don’t want to be rude, myself,” 
he snapped. “It’s just that everybody's 
been staring at her ever since we came 
ashore, and I’d like to know the reason 
why.” 

The pair surveyed him in astonish- 
ment for an instant; then looked at 
each other and smiled. 

“Well,” drawled one of them, “if 
you can’t see for yourself, you don't 
deserve to be told, I’m sure,” and with 
an ironic nod, he turned on his heel, 
his friend at his elbow, and they 
strolled away laughing, while Fara 
looked after them in discomfited be 
wilderment. 

But his enlightenment was not long 
delayed. Strolling back to where they 
had left the skiff, they passed a young 
couplé happily disposed in the shelter 
of a-sunshade. Fara was conscious of 
their curious scrutiny and was restless 
Then, glancing back instine- 
if they were still looking, 
he discovered that his plum-colored silk 
handkerchief had fallen from his sleeve 
and was lying on the sand just behind 
the parasol. 

So, with a word to Ruth, he retraced 
his steps, and as he stooped to recover 
the silken scrap, he heard the clear 
voice of the girl say judiciously: 

“That pair that just passed? No, 
my dear. That stunning girl in the 
sailor suit is neither his sister nor his 
daughter nor his wife. Sisters and 


under it. 


tively to see 
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daughters don’t wear that look in their 


eyes when walking out with 
brothers or fathers. And I looked in 
vain for her wedding ring.” 

Fara took root in the soft sand. 

“What is she, then?” drawled ‘the 
man. “An error in the fourth dimen- 
sion? Deuced pretty one, whatever she 
is, Best looker I’ve seen on the beach, 
barring only 

“Behave! Somebody will see 

Fara stole softly away. 

“What’s the matter, Tony?’ Ruth 
asked, glancing at his face. 

“Oh, nothing. Had enough of this 
darn place. Too many rich and idle 
fools hanging around. I like it better 
where we got things*to ourselves, don’t 
you?” And he looked at her with an 
intense curiosity in his dark, glowing 
eyes. 

“I like it anywhere with you, Tony,” 
she answered softly, and dropped her 
hand on his arm. 

Fara looked startled, edged away a 
little, and began to talk rapidly about 
a great many trivial things; the need of 
scrubbing the sails—he had scrubbed 
three-quarters of the mainsail and the 
effect was not brilliant; the need of 
the dory for paint ; regret that Omar— 
Persian cats are all named Omar—ap- 
peared to be molting, no doubt due to 
a surfeit of fish; the advantages of do- 
ing for yourself ; the crime of judging 
by appearances ; the evil tongues of idle 
persons—he was getting warmer to his 
folly of disparity of 
age in matrimony ; 

“Say, Ruth, did 


beau ?” 


thesis, now ; 
and—— 


you ever -have a 


She shot him a look of surprise, then ‘ 


shook her head. 

“Why not, I wonder. 
have been a pretty kid.” 

“I wasn’t, though. Besides, I was an 
asylum child,” she answered. 

“Well, you're getting better looking 
every day,” said Fara, with a sort 
of tentative awkwardness. “Wouldn't 


You must 


their . 


wonder if that’s what made folks stare 
at you.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” said Ruth, with a 
swing of her shoulders. “I never had 
any looks and never hope to have.” 

“You look more grown-up, too,” 
Fara persisted. “It’s putting on flesh, 
and feeling that you sort of belong to 
somebody. You could pass for twenty- 
two, now I come to look at you.” 

“All the same, I’m not,” Ruth inter- 
rupted. She was thrilling from head to 
toe under his words, even while some 
instinctive resistance led her to belittle 
them. “I shan’t be eighteen until next 
month. What’s come over you to talk 
so?” 

“It’s the way those goops stared, 
I guess,” Fara muttered. “You've 
seemed just like a kid to me.” 

“That’s what I want to be,” said 
Ruth quickly; and added under her 
breath, “Your kid.” 

Sut the fat was in the fire for Fara, 
the goose cooked, the hash settled, the 
business fixed. His head had _ been 
figuratively twisted around like a gun 
turret whereof his eyes were the ports, 
and the aim of his visual projectiles 
was directed on Ruth. 

“Now do you see the target, you 
bat?” asked a voice within the turret. 
“There it is, in easy range of your fire, 
as rich a prize as will ever stick up over 
your horizon. Better see that she 
strikes her colors, and then get a prize 
crew abroad before some other chap 
heaves her to and takes her in tow.” 

The result of this on Fara was to 
have him clearing for action twenty 
times in_the day, pipe to quarters, and 
then carry on again through fear of 
offending the sensibilities of a neutral 
power. In the interim of these maneu- 
vers, a messing mother-in-law, a toy 
terrier, or Handy Andy would have 
been a monument of utility compared 
to him. He painted the side of the 
schooner nearly to the water line and 
himself all over. He recalked the dory 
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so that it leaked worse than ever 

and he with a shipyard for his nurs- 
ery. No part of the vessel was clear 
of the mess he left after cleaning up. 
The backs of-his hands and brown, 
muscular forearms looked like a chart 
of the Florida Keys from the partial 
application of a theory that clipping 
Omar would stop his shedding; and the 
half dozert studies he nearly finished 
looked like the frolic of a monkey in 
the paint locker—trees blossoming in 
the clouds and cows grazing about a 
lightship. While taking mental notes 
on the luminous quality of Ruth’s dark 
hair, he ambled the wrong side of a 
channel buoy and blistered for twelve 
hours on a sand spit, to the derision 
of passers-by. 

Yes, Fara had it, and he had it bad. 
He had never been in love before, hav- 
ing in his early youth married to save 
trouble for a vicious cat five years his 
senior, who had led him a dance for a 
year, then had left him with boy twins 
which he had adored and had lost in 
tragic circumstances. Later, he had 
discovered that the woman was not 
his legal wife, having already a sur- 
feit of husbands. Since this experi- 
ence, women had been his only fear, 
and he had eschewed them individually 
and collectively. 

But now the pendulum had started 
back the other way, and Fara was kept 
ducking to keep from being bowled 
over and rolled out. Even asylum girls 
have instincts, so Ruth saw his plight, 
of course, and made it just as hard for 
him as she could. She meant to make 
it pleasant enough when the time came, 
good girl. 

“Tony,” said she one day, about a 
fortnight after Palm Beach, “don’t you 
think I ought to learn to swim? What 
if I should trip on something and fall 
overboard away or 
asleep or something.” 

Fara had thought of the same thing, 


when you were 


but had not mentioned it, dreading 
responsibilities of swimming teacher, 

“I’m never away and I’m neve 
asleep,” he answered. “Besides, yoq 
might step on a stingaree. Folks that 
can swim are more apt to get drowned. 
than those that can’t, too. They take 
more chances.” 

Ruth made pretense of grievous dis 
appointment. 

“Oh, dear!” said she. “Then I've 
made me a pretty bathin’ suit for noth. 
ing! Never mind, though. 
can sell it.” 

“Oh, well,” muttered Fara, weaken- 
ing, “if you got it all made ” He 
picked up the end of a halyard of which 
the seizing had fetched away, whipped 
the frayed strands, let it fall without 
securing the end of his twine, and 
looked at Ruth as if in pain. “No need 
to land on the beach. You might put 
on a belt, and I could hold you“up 
alongside with a line. Best way to 
learn.” 

“I’d_ rather 
water,” Ruth 
where I step.” 

Anybody glancing at Fara’s face 
would have felt that great care was 
advisable. This anchorite, now that his 
sight had been restored, stood more in 
dread of an aquatic romp with Ruth 
than he would have with an octopus. 
Girls cling tighter than octopi and, be- 


one can hack off the arms and 


start in the shallow 
said. “I'll be careful 


sides, 
legs of the latter peril. 

“You can’t see a 
Fara, taking out his knife to scratch a 
smear Of tar off the rail. He gat it 
almost off and added, “They lie just 
under the sand, so the first you know 
one’s there is when he whips his tail 
around and spikes you. They say the 
sore never heals.” ! 

“Well, then I'll try it over the side if 
you don’t mind,” said Ruth, with a lit 
tle flush of excitement in cheeks n0 
longer concave. ““No like the 


. ” . 
stingaree, said 


time 
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ent,” and she moved toward the 


companionway. 

Fara watched her as wildly as one 
about to be keelhauled. Even before 
the revelation at Palm Beach, the man 
had grown to love her deeply in his 
kindly, protective way, though it is 
doubtful if even then his growing ten- 
derness had been quite that of a brother 
or father. Still, he had thought it was, 
and that is the main thing. 

But now he loved her in that way 
and with a passionately desiring love 
besides, and it was this latter that 
frightened him. Why? If he felt as 
badly as that about it, why, for good- 
ness’ sake, didn’t he rush her ashore 


-and marry her and live happy ever 


after? He could not help but feel her 
want of him. 

The trouble was that, with Fara’s 
sudden awakening to Ruth’s desir- 
ability, the startled surprise had been 
followed by an overwhelming diffi- 
dence. In suggesting that she remain 
with him aboard his boat, Fara had 
seen only the pitiful, homeless child, 
and it was rather disconcerting for him 
to find that he had been entertaining, 
if not an angel, at least one of whom 
his quixotic nature promptly made an 
enchanted princess and creature of all 
delights. 

No wonder, then, that the poor fel- 
low was knocked galley-west when 
presently Ruth emerged from the cabin 
trunk like a dryad coming out of her 
tree. She had carefully observed the 
bathing suits at Palm Beach and, hav- 
ing served an apprenticeship in the slav- 
ery of a concern that stole and copied 


_ the latest styles, she knew her work. 


The costume that she had made on 
Fara’s little hand sewing machine was 
of some light material, a lily-pad green 
in color with a V-shaped opening at 
the throat, shaped to the small waist 
it encircled, ard with a skirt that 
reached midway between hip and knee. 
Her black hair was snugly held by a 


crimson kerchief. Arms and legs were 
bare, her skin of a texture that told 
of strains in her unknown progenitors 
which left them no excuse of base 
origin for their fault. 

It is possible that Ruth was begin- 
ning to appreciate the miracle that had 
wrought a pearl from a cinder in a 
sweatshop and that it had gone a little 
to her head. Or it may be that she 
merely wished to tease Fara a little be- 
fore rewarding him, as do the fairy 
godmothers. Whatever her motive, it 
is not to be denied that no seductress 
of Satan could have shown more mali- 
cious delight in flashing her charms be- 
fore the eyes of poor old St. Anthony 
than did Ruth in her attempt to dazzle 
the startled Fara. Still, it was not 
malicious when one stops to consider 
that her want of him was quite as great 
as she could possibly imagine his for 
her, or even wish it to be. She had 
absolutely no qualms about the fact 
that she, a homeless, nameless, penni- 
less waif, desired greatly and above all 
things to be taken to wife by a man 
who might from a worldly sense “do 
so much better.” Like all women 
wholly in love, she could not possibly 
imagine any woman having it in her 
power to make him as happy for all 
his life as she. 

So, for a moment, she-stood there in 
all the freshness of her new, young 
beauty, the love streaming from her 
eyes in pulsing waves. 

Fara gave her just one look, then 
whipped up a mangy broom from 
where it was lying in the scuppers and 
began to sweep his way violently for- 
ward. More broom than débris was 
left upon the deck. 

“Better not go overboard just now, 
my dear,” said Fara, without looking 
around. “Didn’t think about it before, 
but I remember having seen sharks here 
in Barnes Sound. Might be one of the 
brutes underneath us nov.” 

He threw aside the broom to unscrew 
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the top of the galley stovepipe—they 
did their cooking forward, for cool- 
ness sake—and knock the accumulated 
fat-pine soot over the side. Most of it 
was wafted back upon the deck. 

“I’m not afraid.” Ruth’s voice was 
plaintive. 

“Well, I am,” he..snapped. “Not 
worth while to run any foolish risks. 
Better go below and put on your clothes 
again.” 

“How do you like my bathin’ suit?” 
she asked. 

He éxamined it hardily and with a 
ferocious frown, then shook his head. 
Ruth walked up to where he stood. 
He cast wild eyes about for the broom, 
but she was between it and him.” His 
muscles tightened. 

“Please don’t be cross, Tony,” she 
murmured, “because this is my birth- 
day.” 

“Wha—what? Your birthday?” 

“Yes. I’m eighteen. I’m grqwn up.” 
She leaned toward him, looked into his 
face, and smiled. 

Fara drew in his breath deeply. 

“Grown up!” he muttered. “Grown 
—up!” His expressive eyes examined 
her swiftly front head to foot. “Yes, 
I guess that’s right. Hadn’t seemed 
to realize it before. No longer a kid, 


SONG OF 


are you, my dear?” He tried to im 
fuse his speech with a note of the 
patronizingly paternal, failing miser 
ably. “Why, you’re old enough now to 
—well, to get married, f’r instance” 

Another futile effort to look mischie- 
vous, and he with dry mouth and ham 
mering heart. “Well—it does beat all 
how—how ’ He looked hopelessly 
aloft. “By gum, there’s a_ halyard 
needs a long splice put into it and 
quick, or there’ll be trouble!” 

“I guess that halyard ain’t the only 
thing on this boat that needs splicin’,” 
said Ruth, the corners of her mouth 
aquiver and a new-found dimple swirl 
ing like a little eddy in her cheek. 

Fara whirled about. 

“What’s that—eh ?” 

He tried to see her eyes, but they 
had drawn their portiéres. A flame 
rushed into Fara’s face. He forgot his 
shyness and dropped both of his strong 
hands on Ruth’s bare shoulders, twisted 
her about, looked into her rosy face. 

“Ruth—my little girl,” he cried, “will 
you marry me? Don’t you think I 
could make you happy, my darling little 
shipmate ?” 

Her arms flashed about his. neck. 

“Just you try and see!” she whis- 
pered in his ear. 


THE DANCING LEAF 


HIS is the song of a dancing leaf, 
Gay little spark of autumn fire 

Like the scarlet coat of a tanager, 
As it whirls to the feet of lovers who see 
But the golden horns of jonquils blowing, 
No glory of the autumn knowing: 
“Come frolic with me in red-gold brown, 
Drink of sweet wine the crushed grapes yield! 
Why sigh for a golden jonquil field— 
The primrose tint of an April gown?” 


STELLA SAXTON. 
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OROTHY, brushing her hair, 

sat before her white dressing 

table in filmy white undress. 
Her knees were entwined in some sup- 
ple girlish fashion, one slim foot rested 
on its point, and her bare arms revealed 
all their adolescent beauty as, with a 
rhythmical movement, a free and noble 
movement, she drew the ivory brush 
through her hair’s bright masses. 

She was preparing for the dance that 
Percival Pollock, 3d, would give to- 
night in honor of her heroic departure 
for the front as a Red Cross nurse. 

“Was there ever a girl like me?” she 
thought, and frowned at the oval face, 
so red-lipped and so bright-eyed, that 
frowned back at her from the mirror. 
For Dorothy, while she brushed her 
thick and glittering hair with a move- 
ment as rhythmical as a love song, was 
pondering her many-sidedness with dis- 
satisfaction. 

“Mah goodness, chil’, git a gait on!” 

her mellow 
with the Red 


Sarah remonstrated in 


she entered 


‘ross unifé 

But Dorothy, 
Cross uniform—for the dance was to 
be a fancy-dress one—continued to” 


putting on the Réd 


weigh her many-sidedness. 

“I’m all things to all men,” she 
thought, “and to all women—darn it! 
—too.” 

Yet this resolution of hers, this reso- 
lution to go to France and nurse the 
wounded soldiers, had been fine enough 


at the beginning. Caroline Wortley’s 


Author of “A Sin,” etc. 


SIO: 


dreadful letter from Nice had shattered 
her. She had not slept the night of its 
receipt. She had wept and prayed— 
she must have been hysterical—and at 
dawn she had resolved to sail at once. 
Yes, her resolution had been fine 
enough at the beginning. She could 
still be proud of herself for having 
made it. 

But then the battle with her mother 
had begun. Mrs. Weygandt had re- 
fused to sanction Dorothy’s departure. 
Why? Because, in the first place, of 
the danger—the danger of’ contagion, 
of bullets, of submarines. Because, in 
the second place, of the motive—a 
vulgar motive, a vulgar wish to show 
off, to get talked about in the news- 
papers, to attract attention. Because, 
in the third place, of the indelieacy— 
it is indelicate for young girls to nurse 
young men unless they are betrothed. 

Dorothy knew that her motive, in the 
But under 
her motive 


beginning, had been pure. 
accusations, 
adulterated. In 


her mother’s 
had 


words, 


become other 


her mother’s accusations were, 
in some queer way, true, 

But they were also false—oh, an ac- 
cusation can easily enough be true and 
false when one is many-sided—-and 
therefore Dorothy would not yield. 
The law, furthermore, gave her, since 
she was of age, the moral right to re- 
sist. So she had resisted, and for a 
week her mother and she had fought. 
What dreadful things had been said! 
And to think. that all those dreadful 
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things had sprung from a source so 
pure and noble as Dorothy’s resolution 
had been—had been, that is to say, 
originally, 

Sarah hung on the girl’s lithe 
shoulders the long blue cape with the 
red cross on the breast, and she en- 
tered the drawing-room to say good 
night to her mother. 

“Well, mother, I’m off.” 

Mrs. Weygandt, seated before the 
fire in her black dinner gown, did not 
lift her eyes from her book. Her 
reading lamp and her box of choco- 
lates occupied, as usual, the small mar- 
quetry table at her left. Her pretty 
feet rested on a footstool of old Flem- 
ish tapestry. 

“Well, I’m off.” 

Dorothy advanced, threw her cape 
aside, and spun slowly around, her 
calm eyes on her mother. 

But Mrs. Weygandt chose and ate a 
chocolate deliberately—her hand, how- 
ever, trembled—without once looking 
up 


“Mother !” 
Mrs. Weygandt gave an impatient 


shrug. She sighed. Then, at last, she 
lifted her‘ frowning gaze to Dorothy. 
And Dorothy, with a faint smile, spun 
round again. Her white blouse open at 
the throat, her short skirt of heavy 
white linen, her white silk stockings 
and high-heeled white shoes set off her 
figure’s girlish and -elegance, 
while the nunlike headdress, 
ing with the short skirt, gave to her 
dissolute 


grace 
contrast- 
beauty a dashing, almost a 
note. 

And as Mrs. Weygandt regarded her 
daughter, her frown disappeared ; pride 
and tenderness shone from her still 
pretty eyes; and all ber own girlhood 
came rushing back upon her. She, too, 
had once been like this! She, too, clad 
in beauty, had once advanced like this 
across the threshold of life joyously! 
She could have taken Dorothy in her 
arms and wept. But she remembered 


their quarrel, and, hardening her 
she said: 

“Go away, please. I don’t wish jg 
have anything to do with you what 
ever.” 

“Oh, mother, let’s make up!” 

“Are you ready to obey me?” 

“N-no. I sail to-morrow 

“Sail, then, you wicked girl! Si¢- 
ing with the French, when your father's 
family is German!” 

“Now that’s just like you, mother! 
All your life you’ve despised our fat 
German relations, with their sanger 
fests and beer and sauerkraut; and 
now, because I’m pro-Ally, you tum 
around and become pro-German just to 
annoy me. 

“The French are degenerate.” 

“They don’t drown babies with their 
submarines.” 

“France has no religion.” 

“But the religious kaiser started the 
war.” 

“You’re unsexed.” 

“Mother, how dare you say sucha 
thing? What do you mean by it?” 

Mrs. Weygandt, a little frightened, 
murmured in a faded, far-away voice: 

“Didn’t I catch you smoking ciga- 
rettes in your bedroom once?” 

Dorothy drew on her cape again. 

“Good night, mother,” she said 
coldly. 

“Good night,” her mother coldly an- 


” 


swered. 

\t the dancé, Dorothy’s success was 
wonderful. Some of the costumes, t0 
be sure, were finer than her own, but 
hers, aside from its real charm, had a 
significance, a profound and tragic sig- 
nificance, that the others lacked. She 
could have filled her dance card a dozen 
times over. All eyes were on her, and 
in all eyes she read not only admita 
tion—she was used to that—but awe. 
She assumed, amid that awe, a grave 
and absent air, as if her thoughts were 
already far away from this frivolous 
scene, as if in fancy she were already 





Dorothy, Red 


‘gursing the wounded soldiers of 


France. ; ; 2 
“Oh, dear, I'm a prig now!” she 


mused. “I’m like those horrid girl 


prigs of Mrs. Humphry Ward's.” 
The rich bachelor, Percival Pollock, 
3d, led her forth to sit out a “hesi- 


tation.” : 

“The new steps are all right,” said 
Pollock, as the “hesitation” began, “but 
the old steps are all right, too.” 

And in the faint light of the red and 
yellow Chinese lanterns in the deserted 
hall, Dorothy seated herself on one 
step, and Pollock took the step below 
her. 

Dorothy, as always, was the hard, 
brilliant, worldly epigrammatist with 
Pollock. 

“What 
cried. “Why, 
salon!” 

“\Vouldn’t a saloon go better these 
days?” she flashed back. 

Pollock did not propose on the steps, 
but he had a very narrow escape. He 
took her hand and, holding it, he said 
he envied the wounded soldier whose 
brow it would soon caress. 

“Then why don’t you become a 
wounded soldier yourself? If the 
Allies are so wholly in the right, isn’t 
it your duty to enlist?” 

“Perhaps it is,” he sighed. 
frankly, I’m not up to it.” 

“Why aren’t you up to it?” 

“Oh, because it means—well, it 
means the renunciation of so much.” 

“You’re too rich, Mr. Pollock; that’s 
your trouble.” 

“Yes,” he said sadly, “I’m too rich. 
My money makes me afraid. I’m 
afraid to fight. I’m afraid to marry. 
And the go by—I’m getting 
bald "9 

“No!” 


“Yes, I am. 


a hostess you’d make!” he 
you ought to run a 


“But, 


years 


Look.” 

He tugged at her hand as ifto draw 
her to him; he was certainly on the 
verge of a proposal. But a beautiful 


Cross Nurse 


girl reporter advanced to interview 
Derothy for the Sunday Mercury, and 
in the confusion he walked away. Yes, 
he had had a very narrow escape in- 
deed. 

Over a dainty supper with Richard 
Hale, 2d—an ice, a lobster cutlet, 
lemonade, cake, and fried oysters—the 
many-sided Dorothy was cool and far- 
seeing and capable. Richard was learn- 
ing to run the Hale blanket mills. He 
always talked a lot about overhead, lost 
motion, turnover, and scientific man- 
agement, and Dorothy always met him 
on those terms. She would treat her 
nursing, she told Richard when he 
brought the fried oysters and cake, 
strictly as a business proposition. She 
did not quite know what she meant by 
that, but it electrified Richard, and in 
eager tones he offéred to draw up a 
schedule for her; a schedule whereby 
she might accomplish the maximum of 
work with the minimum of fatigue, 
spare herself all lost motion, abolish, 
as it were, the overhead, and secure ‘an 
immediate turnover. But a newspaper 
photographer, a Ledger man this time, 
wanted a photograph and would not be 
denied; and in the excitement of the 
explosion, which the Ledger man per- 
suaded Richard to set off—there was 
no danger if you were careful—in the 
excitement of the really tremendous 
explosion—it seemed that Richard set 
off a triple quantity by mistake, de- 
stroying his mustache and eyebrows, 
though not, of course, irreparably—the 
schedule was naturally enough forgot- 
ten. 

Dorothy sat out a “fox trot” with 
Arthur Dodge, the famous illustrator. 
Arthur Dodge made ten thousand dol- 
lars a year by drawing for the maga- 
zines, girls so lovely that the hard- 
headed business man fell into languid 
reveries before them, cut them from 
the page, and carried them in his wallet 
till his wife found and destroyed them 
scornfully. 
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With Dodge, she was always un- 
trammeled and advanced. So she be- 
gan to talk now about Ellen Key. But 
Dodge said abruptly: 

“Professional soldiers are _ idiots. 
Who but an idiot would choose soldier- 
ing for a profession? So, of course, 
this war is idiotic.” 

Dorothy agreed; she quoted Henry 
Ford. 

“The kaiser is an old man,” said 
Dodge darkly. “Old men cause all the 
world’s troubles. For girls will have 
nothing to do with old men; and so, 
since they can’t get their fun out of 
love as young men do, they get it out 
of politics, finance, or war. If the 
kaiserin had died in 1913, and some 
pretty princess had fallen in love with 
the kaiser, this war would have been 
spared us.” 


“Your mind runs so on love, doesn’t - 


it, Mr. Dodge?” 

He looked at her. In the dim light 

she was delicious. There was a tiny 
brown mole at the base of her white 
throat. 
“His eyes smoldered as they did 
when he was drawing one of those 
magazine girls of his that were war- 
ranted to make the hardest-headed 
business man.dream dreams. 

“The only sensible war,” he said, 
“was the Trojan one. It was fought 
for the beauty of a woman.” 

She quoted Rossetti aptly: “Oh, 
Troy’s down, tall Troy’s on fire!” 

Dodge, his smoldering eyes on her 
throat, said in a low 

“T’d like to kiss you.” 

“H’m! I guess you would!” she 
answered. ‘ 

What she meant was that she real- 
ized her kisses’ infinite worth. Ah, her 
kisses were worth more than a mere 
transient and cheap desire like this of 
Arthur Dodge’s! 

“T guess you would!” she said, with 
a cold little laugh. 

“Yes, and 


voice: 


But a Press photographer ad 
with his camera and flash-light appagge 
tus, and Dorothy prepared to poge 
again. 


Dorothy, very tired, fell asleep at 
dawn thinking: 

“How nice my bed feels! How cogl 
and fresh and clean! My dance wasa 
success, as dances go, though it would 
have been jolly if I’d had one proposal, 
just one, before sailing. I’d have loved 
to turn down that conceited old bald 
head of a Pollock. But nothing ever 
seems to be a perfect success. No, 
nothing, since I left school, has been 
a perfect success with me. Since I left 
school, I’ve been unhappy. Why? Ah 
I well know why. It’s because I ought 
to work. I worked at school. Some 
day I shall work for husband and fam 
ily. But meanwhile I spend my time 
fishing ignobly for a man. Fishing for 
a man—that is all my epigrams and 
many-sidedness and brilliance come to, 
and I'm sick of it! This Red Cross 
nursing will be just the thing for me 
It will restore my self-respect. And 
how thrilling it is going to be! It will 


‘be something to talk about when I’m 


an old woman. But I hate to think 
of ever becoming an old woman. Itis 
so nice to be young, to be young and 
rich and fairly good looking, so that 
everybody stares respectfully. Heigh- 
ho, how I’m going to enjoy my life! 
But that Arthur Dodge—wanting to 
kiss me——” 
Here Dorothy fell asleep. 


Il. 


On Dorothy’s entrance with his 
luncheon, Dacre sat erect in bed, hur 
riedly arranged his pillows behind him, 
and made his lap level for the tray. 

She adjusted it across his knees with 
care. SMe unfolded his napkin. She 
filled his glass. 

“Hungry?” she asked gently. 
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“Not very, thanks,” he answered, in 
the odd, thick voice caused Dy his 
dreadful wound. 

She lingered by the window, glanc- 
ing at him now and then. He ate with- 
out appetite. All his face save the left 
eye was hidden under bandages. The 
left eye looked forth, strangely ex- 
pressive, from those white folds. It 
smiled at her now uneasily, and he 
said: 

“They’re taking off my bandages for 
good to-morrow a 

“Yes?” said Dorothy, gazing out of 
the window. 

He laughed uneasily. 

“I hope I sha’n’t frighten you when 
you come up again.” 
~ “No, oh, no,” she answered, in a calm 
voice, and she turned and looked at 
him without smiling. 

“Steady!” her look said. “Steady!” 
And under it Dacre’s: one eye dark- 
ened; horror and despair darkened it 
as visibly as a storm cloud darkens the 
sun. Dorothy, her heart torn with pity, 
left him. 

She had sailed from New York the 
day after her dance. Her mother, 
almost won over by the long articles 
and superb photographs in the morning 
papers, had given her a hundred dol- 
lars te spend on little luxuries for the 
wounded, and at the last, amid the “All 
off” whistle’s mournful blares, had 
even admitted, weeping a little in the 
sheaves of 
with great 
round boxes of bonbons, that she was 
proud of her daughter. 

Dorothy had sailed amid frost and 
snow, and a week later she had been 
strolling in a white frock amid the 
Gibraltar orange groves. From Gibral- 
tar the ship had been accompanied by 
destroyers. Black and swift and slim, 
they had circled round her in an im- 
pregnable, revolving ring. Thus, with 
her tempting freight of women and 
children, she had been saved from the 


4 


stateroom crowded with 
long-stemmed roses and 


German submarines lurking sharklike 
off Tangier. 

The Wortleys had met Dorothy at 
Marseilles. They had had a bouilla- 
baisse luncheon at the Réserve together, 
and then they had motored on to Nice 
by the sea road. It was in Vence, 
however, the old mountain town, that 
Dorothy was to work. She had as- 
cended to the chateau of the gonzague 
in the morning. 

And there, for a fortnight, she had 
been living as a Red Cross nurse. 
There, for a fortnight, shé had been 
living among amputations, fevers, 
blood, tears, death. Yet her tasks, even 
at the start, had neither revolted nor 
disheartened her. The knowledge that 
they were needful and beneficent tasks 
had made the most dreadful of them ° 
welcome. 

Her nerves remained strong, her 
health good, her spirits high—all spirits 
in France were high—among tbe in- 
credible hospital horrors of war. Yet 
there were moments among those in- 
credible horrors when it seemed to 
Dorothy that it was her bounden duty 
as a Christian to set off with a trunk- 
load of bombs and blow the world’s 
chief militarists to smithereens. 

“Poor Dacre!” she thought. 

And at luncheon she said to Doctor 
Henri: 

“Will Captain Dacre look very badly 
when his bandages come off?” 

“Oh, very badly,” said Doctor Henri, 
with a troubled, frightened air, and he 
bent over his artichoke hurriedly. 

The dozen girls in white at the long 
white table gave a moment of sad 
silence to the young officer’s irrepara- 
ble misfortune. But the winter day 
was divine. Furry bees blundered with 
heavy haste in and out of the swaying 
roses. With a soft thud, every little 
while, a ripe orange dropped on the 
grass from an orange tree. By the time 
the omelet was served, the officer was 
forgotten. 
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They were lunching on the lofty ter- 
race of the gonzague’s gray chateau 
halfway up the mountain. Their table 
was set on a marble walk beside a mar- 
ble balustrade. Thence they looked 
down over a fertile valley to the sea’s 
immense blue plain, shimmering and 
sparkling in the sunshine far below. 

“Tt seems a shame,” said Liane de 
Frejus, “to turn the gonzague’s chateau 
into a hospital.” 

They glanced up respectfully at the 
old gray pile behind them. It rose, 
huge and harmonious,’ into the blue air. 
It was ancient; it was priceless; it was 
beautiful and crumbling. 

“What is a gonzague?” said Dorothy. 

There was a moment’s puzzled pause. 

“It is a very rare title,” murmured 
Mademoiselle Var. 

“But * 

“The gonzagues of Vence,” said 
Liane, “have a half dozen other titles 
—higher sounding ones, you know— 
the marquisate of Montchauve, for ex- 
ample—but they use this one by prefer- 
ence.” 

“Yes, but 

“Gonzague,” said Doctor Henri, “is, 
in its small, queer way, a title like the 
title of kaiser or czar. Czsar, an illus- 
trious family name, has come to have 
in kaiser and in czar the world-wide 
meaning of a ruler, hasn't it? Well, 
so Gonzague, another illustrious family 


” 


name—the Gonzagues date from the 


fifteenth 
just here in these mountains, the mean- 


century—has come to have, 
ing ofa ruler, too.” 

“Oh!” said Dorothy. 
the present gonzague?” 

“I never met him myself.” Liane 
looked around the table interrogatively. 
“T don’t suppose any of us here ever 
met him.” 

“Is he a young man?” 

“T tried to find out,” said. Liane, “but 
his servants have sent to his 
Pyrenean estate—to his school for 


“And who is 


been 


blinded soldiers, you know. I migh 
course, have inquired in the town.” 

“Is he a rich man?” asked Made 
moiselle Var. 

“A millionaire.” 

“Is he a married man?” 

But an orderly hurried from the de 
teau with a telegram for Doctor Heng. 
The surgeon read it ahd leaped up, 

“What confusion!” he — erie 
“They’re sending us to-night a train 
load of wounded! All the way ftom 
Marseilles the poor devils have been 
shifted on from town to town for lack 
of beds. They’re short of nurses, doc 
tors, drugs, everything! They’re dying 
off like flies!” He frowned down at 
the pear and the orange on his fruit 
plate. “A solid trainload! Where can 
I put them?” He frowned down at his 
coffee cup. “Lieutenant the Marquis 
de Montchauve is among them, by the 
way. Your famous gonzague. Odd, 
eh, when we'd just been talking of 
him?” He lighted a cigarette., “No 
time to eat any more,” he . muttered, 
hurrying off behind the orderly. 

They worked hard at the chateau 
that afternoon. Beds and bedding and 
lint were brought in from all the coum 
tryside. In the surgery, the prepara 
tions were particularly dreadful. And 
in the surgery, the surgeons, while they 
made ready to amputate the arms and 
legs of their young brothers, saw from 
windows a blue, delicious, 
beds of yellow primroses, 
. inge groves 


the open 
smiling sky, 
beds of purple pansies, or 
glittering with ripe oranges, and a blue 
sea that smiled and sparkled far below, 
infinite, coruscating, serene—and from 
that beautiful and happy picture, their 
eyes returned to their knives and saws 
again. 

Dorothy and Liane drove to the ste 
tion at eleven with a caldron of hot 
soup. The train arrived at midnight— 
a long train of freight cars fitted with 
bunks of rough pine, one above the 
other, in two tiers. 
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The soldiers, in the dim light of the 
cold freight cars, lay motionless—-mo- 
tionless, stolid, very tired. They were 
in the flower of their youth, poilus, with 
soft, untrimmed beards. For a year, 
they had fought in the first line. For 
a year, they had slept on the ground 
beneath the stars. For a year, they had 
dealt death and dared death. This gave 
them an august, a formidable look. 
Chained down by their wounds, they 
had the august, formidable, and pa- 
thetic look of noble animals confined 
in cages. 

The cheering and handclapping of 
the townspeople gathered at the sta- 
tion excited them. Despite their fa- 
tigue, they craned their necks to look 
out of the small, round windows. They 
lighted cigarettes somehow. Those 
bandaged heads, lifting stiffly and cau- 
tiously from the bunks, nodded and 
smiled down at) the pretty girls in the 
throng. Bandaged hands as big as box- 
ing gloves were waved. 

Their youth’s glittering splendor 
made it difficult to believe that they 
were seriously wounded, suffering atro- 
ciously, and in many cases dying. 

The mayor of Vence hurried through 
the train in search of the wounded 
gonzague. Liane de Frejus accom- 
panied him with a bowl of soup. But 
the confusion The 
mayor and Liane got in everybody's 
way. The soup was spilled. 

All the chat 1 bedrooms 


the picture gallery had 


hopeless. 


was 


full, 


been prepared 


beins 


for the wounded. They poured into the 
gallery on their stretchers endlessly— 
a silent tide of uncomplaining youth. 
They were incredibly dirty. They 
were covered with caked blood, filth, 
and vermin. And they gave forth an 
evil smell, the evil smell of putrefac- 
tion, for they had lived for 
among putrefying bodies that could not 
be buried. 


weeks 


Before the pretty nurses 


got to work on them, it was\necessary 
to open all the windows. - 

Sniffing at a bottle of salts, the mayor 
hurried from bed to bed. 

“Has any one seen the gonzague?’ 
he repeated, as he bent to inspect those 
haggard, bearded faces. 

But in the confusion nobody heeded 


him. 

There was one soldier whose filth 
was so unspeakable that all the others, 
by comparison, seemed clean. This 
soldier the nurses avoided. Soldier 
after soldier they undressed, bathed, 
and clothed in fresh pajamas, but this 
soldier they passed by with little 
shrugs, little grimaces, little smiles. He 
really was too much, 

The neglected soldier lay on a nar- 
row 4vhite bed in his filthy rags, and 
from the opposite wall a portrait of one 
of the gonzagues of Vence, in silk and 
lace, looked down at him haughtily. 

Was he unconscious? His eyes were 
closed. His feet stuck up stiff in their 
great, mud-caked boots. His filthy 
hands were folded helplessly and rather 
pathetically on the breast of the filthy 
brown blanket wrapped round his 
shoulders. He was wounded in the 
side, and for his coat, which had been 
cut away, this ragged blanket had some- 
where been substituted. 

Was he unconscious? As the pretty 
nurses in their white uniforms hurried 
past him, they addressed low observa- 
tions to one another. 

“You'd attend to 
next.” 

“Ugh! That one? Why don’t you 
attend to him yourself?” 

“Oh, dear, that one is too much! I 


better that one 


couldn’t, really 

“We'll have to call an orderly for 
that one.” 

Was he unconscious ? 
back, eyes mud-caked 
sticking straight up, hands folded on 
the filthy, ragged blanket. In his long, 


He lay on his 


closed, boots 
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unkempt hair and beard bits of straw 
were tangled. 

“Get that chap ready,” cried Doctor 
Henri, hurrying excitedly down the gal- 
lery with blood-smeared apron and wet, 
blood-smeared arms. 

Two frightened orderlies preceded 
him, bearing on a stretcher a comatose 
youth whose leg had just been ampu- 
tated. The orderlies set down the 
stretcher beside the youth’s bed; they 
began to lift him tenderly; but Doc- 
tor Henri fell on them in a mad rage. 

“You're lifting him wrong!” he cried. 
“How often have I told you Oh, 
my God! 5” 


, 


Here, like this! 

And then, wisely as well as tenderly, 
under Doctor Henri’s guidance, the 
comatose youth was laid at last on his 
bed. 

“Get that chap ready,” Doctor Henri 
repeated, as he hurried once more past 
the soldier wrapped in the ragged 
blanket. 

“T couldn’t touch him,” said Liane de 
Frejus. She smiled faintly. She 
shrugged. “He really is too shocking!” 
And, having ascertained that Doctor 
Henri knew nothing of the gonzague, 
she hurried forth to tell the mayor. 

Dorothy buttoned the pajama jacket 
of her second patient. The youth sank 
back on his pillow with a sigh. She 
drew the coverlet over him. Then, 
turning dubiously toward the neglected 
soldier, she met the eye of Mademoi- 
selle Var, who smiled and shook her 
head. 

Dorothy looked at the 
soldier. His filthy hands, folded on 
his breast, twitched a little. But his 
eyes remained closed. His filthy face 
remained expressionless. The straws 
stuck out absurdly from his tousled hair 
and beard. 

Mademoiselle 
shrugged again. 

“T couldn’t touch him, really.” 

But Dorothy said: 

“Poor fellow, he suffered this for 


neglected 


Var smiled = and 


France. And now we turn away from 
him in disgust. Oh, we ought to he 
ashamed! It’s reverence—it’s réyep 
ence that we—reverence 

She broke off in astonishment. The 
soldier’s eyes were still closed, byt 
tears, big, unmistakable, were pushing 
out from beneath his eyelids. So he 
was not unconscious, then. He had 
heard all their remarks. He felt aff 
the ignominy of his condition—a con- 
dition that he could not help, a condi- 
tion that did him honor. ag 

“It’s reverence,” Dorothy repeated, 
“We owe him reverence.” 

And her heart melted with pity, and, 
kneeling down, she began to unlace one 
of his mud-caked boots. Yes, she her- 
self would undress and bathe this poor, 
filthy, despised soldier. \Vhy summon 
the overworked orderlies from their 
more pressing tasks? 

But the soldier’s foot was drawn 
away from her hand, and a weak, 
abashed voice muttered: 

“No. Not a woman. 
man.” 

“It’s all right,” said Dorothy. “The 
men are busy.” She drew off the boot 
and turned to the other one. 

“No,” moaned the soldier. “No— 
I couldn’t let a woman Never!” 

But here he gave a groan and fainted, 
for Dorothy, in unwinding the old 
brown blanket wrapped round his body, 
th her hand 


Send for a 


had awkwardly struck yw 
the deep wound in his side 

“Oh, what a good-for-nothing I am!” 
she said, spraying him eau de 
Cologne. But his eyes remained closed. 

Dorothy undressed and bathed her 
soldier. It was a long, a-hard, but not 
thankless task. Indeed, as she plied 
her sponge, she remembered the story 
of the explorer who, bathing a presum- 
ably nude aborigine, came, as layet 
after layer of dirt was removed, on sult 
after suit of clothes. 

So her dreadful soldier, as mud and 
blood were sponged away, grew young 


al 
with 
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and handsome under her busy hands. 
And when, at last, he lay back in clean 
pajamas, his hair lustrous with brush- 
ing, he was no longer a horrible ruin, 
but a blooming youth, a tall and sinewy 
youth, with an oval fate, aristocratic 
features, white teeth, and fierce black 
eyes. 3 
But he kept his fierce black eyes 
closed, he lay as if unconscious, till the 
end of his toilet. That, she knew, was 
his delicacy, his politeness. Then, when 
his toilet was completed, he opened his 
eyes at last and looked at her—a look 
of profound shame and profound grati- 
tude that touched her heart. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

“You're welcome,” she answered 
softly, as she drew down her sleeves, 
which she had pushed up above the 
elbow for her convenience in bathing 
him. 

His eyes looked up into hers, and 
they seemed to her like a child’s eyes, 
somehow. 

“IT am ashamed,” he said, “‘but “y 

What was he about to say? She 
would never know. For Liane de Fre- 
jus and Mademoiselle Var had halted 
in noisy excitement beside his _ bed. 
They could not believe that from so 
horrible a chrysalis this really charm- 
ing butterfly had emerged. They com- 
plimented Dorothy warmly, but the 
young man closed his as if un- 
conscious again. 

And he must h 


he must 


eyes 


ive been unconscious, 


or else have been delirious, 


for, when Liane smoothed the hair back 
from his brow, he pushed her hand 
tudely away. 

“Asses!” he muttered, his eyes tight 
closed, 

Yes, he must have been unconscious, 
or else he must have been delirious. 

“Asses! Alles-vous ey!” 

“He is deliriously unconscious,” said 
Liane, as. the 
turned to meet the advancing mayor. 


very red in face, she 
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“Well, have you found him yet, Mon- 
sieur Viale?” 

“No,” said the mayor, frowning and 
sniffing his salts. “No. Either he was 
put off at Toulon, or else 
Heavens!” 

The mayor of Vence, beaming, bent 
over Dorothy’s soldier. 

“Monsieur le- marquis!” 
“My dear, dear gonzague!” 

The soldier’s eyes opened. His fit of 
delirious unconsciousness passed from 
him. 

“How are you, Viale?” he said. 

“My dear gonzague, why on earth 
didn’t you make yourself known? A 
special room had béen prepared for 
you. You were to be treated first, of 
course.” 

“Treated first?” said the soldier. 
“Let the chaps who need it most be 
treated first.” 

“Bravely, generously spoken! 


he cried. 


But 
why on earth——’” 

A door opened, the sweet, keen fumes 
of chloroform floated down the gallery, 
and two orderlies lifted the gonzague 
on to a stretcher. 

“It’s a privilege tobe treated last in- 
stead of first,” grumbled the young 
man. “Ugh, that chloroform smell!” 

Doctor Henri beckoned impatiently 
from the doorway. The prostrate gon- 
zague glided past him into those sweet, 


keen fumes. The door closed. 


ITT, 


Since her seven o'clock breakfast, she 
had dressed the of twenty 
young men, and now, at eleven, she was 
tired. With a sigh of fatigue, seating 
herself on the edge of the gonzague’s 
bed, she smiled down at the young man 
cheerfully. 

Her cheerfulness source of 
astonishment to her. Wort- 
ley’s letter, recounting certain horrors 
seen in Nice, had made her almost hys- 
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terical; yet now, living among worse 
horrors, she was cheerful. Why? 

Dorothy perceived that she had her 
work to thank. Yes, her work it was 
that made her cheerful. Her work 
gave her the respect of others and her 
own respect as well—rare indeed, rare 
and sweet, that perception of universal 
respect—and her work also made her 
optimistic. For she saw that she, a 
former idler, was now accomplishing 
much real good; she saw that every- 
where, giving their all, other idlers like 
herself were now accomplishing much 
real good; and so she had the feeling 
that out of the war’s horrors better con- 
ditions would come. Dorothy, thanks 
to her hard work, had become, like 
most hard workers, a cheerful optimist. 

She had ceased to be epigrammatic, 
cynical, many-sided, and advanced. 
Her soldiers left her neither the time 
nor the strength for such things. Yet 
her popularity did not suffer on that ac- 
cotint. Her popularity, on the contrary, 
increased. She told herself, a good deal 
astonished, that it was her looks, then, 
and not her brilliance, that constituted 
her drawing card. She had thought it 
was her brilliance » hence her epigrams, 
anecdotes,- and puns, sometimes, per- 
haps, a little labored. This new discov- 
ery pleased her well enough, on the 
whole. Dorothy was glad, naturally, to 
be better looking than she had thotght. 

With cool, slim fingers she pushed 
back. a heavy lock of hair from the 
gonzague’s forehead. She smiled to see 
his face glow with happiness under her 
fresh, light touch. It odd how 
happy a girl’s touch made a man. Girls 
did not understand this magic gift of 
theirs. She had not understood it her- 
self until she came to Vence. 

For her nursing she made herself as 
attractive as possible, perceiving the 
pleasure her beauty gave the soldiers. 
She opened freely the collar of her 
white blouse on the snowy splendors of 
her throat. With her short white skirt 


was 


her richest and most lustrous white 
stilk stockings. Tendrils of hair, escap. 
ing from under her white headdress, lay 
like bright silk on the warm brow. 

The prettier Dorothy looked, th 
more pleased her soldiers. When she 
hurt a soldier in dressing an 
wound, he gazed up at her—he gazed 
and gazed—and her beauty acted as an 
anesthetic on him—it smoothed the 
knots of pain from his face. She had 
already had three proposals. 

And already—already since her com- 
ing—two nurses had married. They 
were the prettiest and gayest of the 
nurses, and they had been accused of 
neglecting the hospital’s hard, unpleay- 
ant work—the bed-making and the 
mending, for example—in order to read 
aloud to the young officers and smoke 
and flirt .with them in their private 
rooms. But Dorothy had liked the two 
pretty nurses. She had seen the hap 
piness their beauty shed like sunshine 
over the wards. A brief smoke, a brief 
flirtation with one of them, had prob 
ably done the average wounded officer 
more good than he would have drawn 
from the utmost devotion and skill- 
courses of Bible reading, courses of 
surgical massage—at the hands of a 
nurse who was ugly and old. 

And now they were both married! 
They had married, the one a young 
lieutenant, the other a young captain. 
Well, she hoped they were being very 


happy on their honeymoon of a week, 


for after a week’s honeymoon their hus- 
bands must return to the front. 
“What are you thinking about?” said 
the gonzague, as he put down his book. 
“T am thinking about Liane and 
Mademoiselle Var,” Dorothy answered. 
“Can they be happy on their honey- 
moon with the horror of the separation 
at the end?” ’ 
“They'll be all the happier for that, 


said the gonzague cheerily. 
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“Yes,” she mused. “Yes; I believe 


you're right.” ; 

The gonzague’s room was in the west 
tower. The sunsets from the tower 
windows were very beautiful, flaring 
in gold and pink over still sea and wild 
mountains. The furniture was old and 
queer. The canopied bed, for example, 
had a kind of fence around it, standing 
on an estrade like the royal beds at 
Versailles and Fontainebleau. The 
gonzague laid his hand on Dorothy’s; 
whereupon she rose and went outside 
the fence. 

“I only wanted to thank you again,” 
he said. 

“Oh,” said she, “you’ve thanked me 
enough. What are you reading?” 

“A book about the Germans.” 

“Is it any good ?” 

“No. It’s silly. It makes the Ger- 
mans out to be a nation of demons. 
Rot! They’re just a nation of roman- 
tic idiots. For forty years they’ve 
celebrated 1870—the Griinderseit— 
when they crushed France in a month, 
you know. For forty years, drowning 
themselves in beer, hiding themselves in 
fobacco clouds, weeping and shouting 
patriotic songs, the Germans prepared 
for this new war, which was to crush 
Europe in a fortnight. Romantic idiots 
—actual believers in the good of war! 
But they’re beginning to learn their les- 
son now.” 

The gonzague, turning toward her, 
hurt his wound. 

“Zut!” he groaned 
to teach, el 

“Good-by. I must go,” 
thy, a little bored. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 
“To smoke with that new airman?” 

“No,” she answered. “I don’t 
smoke.” 

The gonzague’s brow cleared, and, 
perceiving that his war talk had bored 
her, he continued on agother key: 

“Don’t go yet. Tell me why Ameri- 
can girls are the most beautiful of all.” 


“A hard lesson 


said Doro- 


Cross Nurse 


“Do you really think American girls 
the most beautiful?” she asked. 

“Yes. Don’t you?” 

“T think they dress the best, and I 
think they have the nicest figures,” she 
admitted; “but—well, no, they’re not 
he most beautiful.” é 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t: know. There’s some- 
thing in their faces, even when they’re 
the prettiest—something so hard x 

“There’s nothing hard about you,” 
said the gonzague, “judging by what 
you did for me that night.” 

She smiled down at him, shaking her 
head gently. 

“Tt was nothing,” she said, “beside 
what you did for France.” 

“Come closer,” he said, in a low 
voice. 

She passed in silence on to the 
estrade again. The young man, gazing 
straight bef6re him with knit brows, 
pursued: 

“You don’t know the shame I felt 
that night—the shame—among those 
sneering women. And then, through 
the sneers and shrugs, I heard your 
voice. Your voice, with its pretty for- 
eign accent, spoke for me. It put in 
words my’ defense—the defense I had 
lain there trying in my shame to formu- 
late. Is it any wonder your voice 
brought tears to my eyes? And then” 
—his hand touched hers lightly—‘“and 
then, without any repugnance, you per- 
bravely that—that .repugnant 
task. How can I thank you?” 

“Don’t thank said Dorothy 
softly. “It was nothing. It was not so 
repugnant as you think.” ° 

He lifted her hand and kissed it. 

Noon sounded. Dorothy opened and 
propped up his book for him. Then 
she went to the kitchen for her patients’ 
luncheon trays. , 

Captain Dacre’s luncheon tray she 
left to the last. Her heart fell as she 
thought of Captain Dacre. Though his 
bafidages had been off for a fortnight, 


formed 
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she had not once seen his face. If it 
were as bad as she feared—oh, if his- 
face were as bad as she feared—then 
she hoped that the good old-fashioned 
hell, the hell of eternal fire, really did 
exist, for otherwise how could the 
scoundrels responsible for this horrible 
war be punished? 

Thinking these bitter thoughts, Doro- 
thy passed down the long corridor hung 
with tapestries, and she knocked at 
Dacre’s carved and gilded door. 

“Come in,” said-a dull voice. 

She entered. 

“Good morning,” she said cheerfully, 
without looking at the young man. 

“Good morning,” he answered. 

She thought she had never heard a 
voice so sad. He sat by the wjndow 
in his armchair. The winter sun 
streamed in on him, and he had made 
for himself out of cardboard a little 
fan-shaped shield which hé held before 
him. He pretended to hold it so in 
order to keep off the sun, but Dorothy 
knew that his real object was to hide 
his face from her eyes. 

“I’m ever so glad to see you up,” 
she said. 

She approached to set the tray on 
his lap, but he said hurriedly: 

“Would you mind leaving the tray— 
there on the bed, perhaps? I break- 
fasted so late, I’m hardly equal to 
lunching yet.” 

“To be sure,” said she. 

She glanced at him. He sat very still 
in a flood of golden winter sunshine, 
holding his cardboard fan so that she 
could not see his face. He wore a blue 
dressing gown. A pale, soft rug was 
drawn across his knees. His hair, as 
always, was admirably brushed. They 
said he was rich. Perhaps he had been 
handsome. She wished she could think 
of something to distract, something to 
cheer him. But he would talk of noth- 
ing but war. A gruesome subject— 
nevertheless, she set him going. 

While he talked, she thought about 
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his face. Was it, after all, so 
bad? 
Henri. 

But she must listen. What was he 
saying now? His infinitely sad voice 
rumbled on and on behind his fan. 

“a poor soldier. I wasn’t worth 
my salt. I thought only of giving uw 
my life for England. I should, of 
course, have thought only of killing 
killing, hacking, winning through. 

“You see, I didn’t believe in war, 
Dacre continued. “‘No more war, ] 
said—‘there’ll be no more war, | 
laughed at war scares as I laughed a 
the kaiser, with his withered arm and 
his nickel breastplate and his divine 
right. Because such things didn’t count 
with me, I thought they didn’t count 
with anybody. But they counted, 
They counted with us all in the end” 

He sighed heavily. 

“T enlisted not to win, but to bea 
martyr. I enlisted to show my friends 
and relations that I was man enough 
to die. Of course I should have en 
listed to kill—to kill skillfully and plen- 
tifully—and to celebrate victory after- 
ward in Vienna and Berlin.” 

“How many men did you kill?” 

“Not a single one. I got my commis - 
sion, trained six months, and then came 
over here to France to die. I thought 
it would be hard and terrible to die, 
but it was easy.” 

“Only you’re not dead yet.” 

“Ves,” he said, in a low voice. “Yes, 
oh, yes, I’m dead.” He gave a mourn 
ful chuckle. “And it was easy. Lord, 
yes! Our first assault did for me 
With a walking stick in one hand and 
a whistle in the other, I led my com 
pany up out of a muddy trench across 
a muddy field toward a well bristling 
with machine guns. I suppose I hada 
glass in my-eye. Oh, it was all so easy! 
And to think I had been dreading this 
for six months! Six months of sleep 
less nights for dread of this! Why, 
was as easy—as easy—as it was wrong, 


No one had seén it but Dotty’ 
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For my business was to kill, but I only 
thought of martyrdom. And over our 
heads the big shells went soaring, soar- 
ing smoothly, as if on trolleys. They 
ran with a pleasant, humming sound up 
there. They were bound for some place 
a delightfully long distance tn our rear. 
aut now and then a shell would go 
wrong; it would slip from its trolley; 
it would come clattering down, right 
down on top of us, with the nastiest 
fracas, and a half dozen nice English 
lads would disappear in a roaring red 
mist.” 

“Oh!” said Dorothy. 

“You didn’t mind it in the excite- 
ment. Nobody minded it. The ma- 
chine guns hadn’t opened onus yet. 
My fellows kept straight on with 
shoulders hunched as if it was raining. 
They gripped their rifles tight. They 
smiled a little; some of them were 
smoking; but there was a look in their 
eyes—a clear look—that showed the 
splendor of their thoughts. Ah, the 
splendor of young men’s thoughts as 
they charge without hatred the hidden 
guns! 

“I suppose the whole thing lasted 
five or six minutes. Five or six min- 
utes! My life work, my life! Five 
or six minutes!” He chuckled again. 
“And then another of those big shells 
soaring by so smoothly overhead 
slipped from its trolley somehow. It 

nd hissing down. It 

| noisier and nearer 

ut I wouldn’t duck. 

Oh, no! And the next minute I found 
myself here.” 

He sighed heavily. Then suddenly 
he sat erect and began to beat his leg 
with his clenched fist. 

“That was a year ago!” ‘he cried. 
“Oh, oh, the torture I’ve suffered—the 
torture—a whole year! Why didn’t I 
die?. Oh, why didn’t I——” 

“Don’t talk like that!” said Dorothy, 
almost sobbing, ‘ 

He relaxed into his usual listless pose. 
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“Forgive me,” ‘he said listlessly be- 
hind his fan. 

She wondered in the silence whether 
her presence did him good or not. 

“Hadn’t you better eat your luncheon 
now :” she said uneasily. 

“No,” he answered, “I'll eat it after 
you’ve gone. I’m not up to it now.” 

There was another silence. Seated 
so motionless, so frightfully motion- 
less, in his armchair, with his card- 
board fan hiding his face, he was like 
those very old men, octogenarians or 
nonagenarians, who sit thus awaiting 
death—those spiritless old men who sit 
thus awaiting death because there is 
not one other thing for them to await 
in all the world. 

“Before my last relapse,” said Cap- 
tain Dacre, “I took a walk one Novem- 
ber morning up to the top of that moun- 
tain over there, that mountain shining 
over there in the sun. It was clear 
when I set out. Then it grew cloudy, 
and 4 climbed a long time through wet 
blue mists. But finally I came forth 
into bright sunshine again. Yes, on the 
mountaintop the sunshine was splendid, 
.and down below me the clouds I had 
climbed up through lay spread out in 
a beautiful, wild white sea. A beauti- 
ful, wild white sea of cloud—softer and 
lighter than. the real sea—foaming and 
beating motionless against the cliffs. It 
hid all the jagged rocks. And from my 
ledge, with one easy step, I could have 
dropped down—down into that strange, 
still sea, that white, soft sea, hiding the 
jagged rocks.” 

His voice fell to a whisper. 

“One step, one easy step——” 


IV. 

May—and the orange groves in 
flower, and the mild evening air sweet 
with the scent of innumerable orange 
blossoms. Dorothy and the gonzague 
crossed the place in a sunset light that 
resembled a luminous pink cloud. 
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They made a handsome couple. The 
townsfolk saluted them with affection, 
and after they had passed, nodded 
toward their shapely backs with a cer- 
tain knowing archness. 

Dorothy and the gonzague were, in 
truth, great friends. For six months 
she had nursed him. She had nursed 
him through fever and pain. They had 
shared sleepless nights of torture in his 
lonely tower room. And afterward 
she had nursed him through his con- 
valescence, and they had read together, 
motored together, and walked together 
delightfully in the mountains. They 
had recounted their lives to one an- 
other—their young ambitions, their 
young disappointments. Yes, they 
were great friends. 

As they entered the bookshop, Ser 
geant Mignot, the bookseller’s son, 
averted his head in order to wipe a 
tear from his left eye socket—the loss 
of the eye had occasioned tear-duct 
complications—and then advanced with 
cheery politeness. 

“I want some picture post cards,” 
Dorothy said. 

“The chateau hospital is closing, is it 
not?” young Mignot asked, as he laid 
his picture post cards packet by packet 
on the counter. 

“Tt closes to-morrow,” she answered, 
“and we’re all going away. It’s very 
sad. I love it here.” 

“Mademoiselle returns to America ?” 

“No. I’m off for the front.” 

“Mademoiselle is generous and brave. 
An American, to do so much for 
France!” said the young man, and he 
turned and wiped his eye hurriedly 
again. There was something very pa- 
thetic in this movement—a movement 
of which he was ashamed—a movement 
sneaking, furtive, and yet splendid—a 
movement that touched the heart like 
a sad old battle dirge. 

“Where did you lose your eye?” said 
the gonzague. 


“Tn. Artois, monsieur le marquis.” 

“Other one all right?” 

“Yes, thank you; quite all right” 

Dorothy put down a five-franc piece 
and the young man fumbled for it six 
inches too far to the left. 

“Yes, thank you, my other eye f 
quite all right. I spare it, too. Ido 
no reading.” 

The gonzague studied him. He had 
a gay, vivacious manner. He had been 
noted as a lady-killer. Well, he would 
hardly attempt, poor fellow, any more 
lady-killing. 

“You are lucky,” said the gonzague, 

“Yes, monsieur le marquis.” There 
was sincerity, there was even rejoicing, 
in his voice. “Yes, I’m lucky.” 

He opened the door for their de 
parture, then turned hurriedly to wipe 
his troublesome eye. 

His father, Old Man Mignot, a grit- 
zled fourth liner, entered from the rear 
room in faded and stained uniform 
He was back on a week’s furlough after 
an absence of fourteen months with the 
reserves. 

“Death,” said Old Man Mignot sol- 
emnly, “death will never appall me 
again. From May to October, mon- 
sieur le marquis, we did nothing but 
bury the dead. We went from battle 
field to battlefield, and every day, all 
day long, we buried them, eighteen to 
Thousands and thousands and 
thousands—eighteen to a grave.” He 
shook his grizzled -head. “Death,” he 
said, in an awe-stricken voice—‘to me, 
after what I’ve gone through, death 


And he shuffled back 


a grave. 


means nothing.” 


‘to the rear room, shaking his head 


doubtfully. 

“T am off for the front again,” said 
the gonzague. 

The hands of the two young men 
clasped firmly. 

“Good luck to you, monsieur le mat 
quis !” ; 
“I ask nothing better,” said the bom 
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“than to come out of it as well 


zague, - 
as you.have done. 

“Good luck to you i 

Dorothy and the gonzague, in the 
strange pink sunset light, walked back 


slowly to the chateau. 

“Tye worked here six months now,” 
she said. “Six months among the 
horrors. It has made me callous.” 

“We are all callous,” said the gon- 
zague. “That is a good thing for us, 
too. Like the callosities that form on 
our hands when we scull, you know. 
We'd go to pieces otherwise.” 

“But maybe we ought to go to 
pieces,” she said sadly, “before these 
horrors.” 

“Maybe we 
agreed. 

“When I first came over here,” she 
said, “our one-legged and one-armed 
soldiers upset me dreadfully. How 
many arms and legs have we cut off! 
But now I’m so used to such things 
that I don’t mind them at all.” 

She gazed down over the valley. The 
sunset floated in it like a luminous 
pink dust. The sea far below, a sea 
of gold and bronze, dreamed under a 
gold-and-bronze sky. 

“Sometimes, though,” she said—and 
her mouth twitched—‘sometimes my 
callousness is pierced horribly. The 
other day, for example, I saw a young 
soldier with the front of each foot 
gone. He wore boots like leather 
hoofs, and he walked with two canes. 
He seemed enough. He talked 
and laughed 1e hobbled in his long, 
loose coat beside his father. I don’t 
know why—I can’t explain it—but his 
two poor feet—like club feet, you know 
—and he hobbling so gayly—oh, it 
made me feel dreadful!” 

They turned in at the lofty gateway 
of the chateau. In silence they 
mounted the drive beside a high stone 
wall overgrown with white roses. The 
young man looked at Dorothy. She 
was charming; she was like a lily, in 


ought,” the gonzague 
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Cross Nurse 


her Red Cross dress. But he hated to 
see her beautiful mouth droop and 
quiver, and so, to comfort her, he 
slipped his arm about her waist. 

Unconscious of his arm in her emo- 
tion, she resumed, gazing sadly straight 
before her: 

“Another time I saw a blind soldier 
being led by the hand. He wasn’t 
young any longer. His face was 
wrinkled. There was a lot of gray, 
too, in his beard and hair. But what 
struck me most was his strength—his 
broad back and thick legs and thick, 
stiff arms. He was stiff with strength, 
musele-bound. The work he had done, 
the years of hard, splendid work, to 
be so strong, eh? But it was his hand 
that hurt me.” 

Her voice trembled. She gulped. 
For a moment she could not go on. 

“His big, brown, awkward hand—it 
clasped his guide’s so helplessly and so 
trustfully—the way a child does, you 
know.” 

She turned to him with a queer little 
smile. 

“Oh, I can’t make you see it! But 
he ought to have been swinging a huge 
sledge in a quarry high up.on a mdun- 
tainside—and it was so sad to see him 
in his long soldier coat, holding his 
head in that queer way the blind do, 
clumping bravely on with his hand—his 
big, brown, work-stiffened hand that 
would never do any more: hard work 
splendid hand trustfully 
clasping his guide’s just like a little 
child — o 

Here Dorothy began to cry. 

The gonzague drew her to him. She 
leaned her forehead lightly on his 
shoulder. But when he attempted to 
kiss her cheek, she averted her head, 
and, with a shocked smile, she removed 
his arm from her waist. 

“T never knew your arm was there,” 
she said. ‘“‘You shouldn’t take advan- 
tage of a girl when she’s upset.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” said the gon- 


again—his 


Oh, it made me feel—— 
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zague. “I only wanted to comfort 


you.” 

She gave a dry laugh. 

“Yes, I dare say!” 

“You comforted me, you know,’ 
said the young man, “in iny bad spells.” 

She blushed vividly. 

“What do you mean?” she said. 

“Have you forgotten?” said the gon- 
zague, in a hurt voice. “When I used 
to—er—groan, while my wound 
being dressed, have you forgotten how 
you would sometimes bend down and 
kiss my forehead ?” 

“Yes, I’ve forgotten,” she said. 
sides, that isn’t the same thing.” 
“Oh, I see,” said the young man. 

“The soldiers I’ve kissed!” She gave 
him a mischievous glance. 
lighten a soldier’s pain by kissing him, 
do you think I minded? No, I didn’t 
spare myself. Not even”—she smiled 
mischievously again—‘‘no, not even. in 
your case.” 

“I see.” 

They came out upon the lofty ter- 
race. They leaned their elbows on the 
marble balustrade. They looked in 
. silence across the valley to a bronze- 
pink sea dreaming beneath a _ bronze- 
pink sky. 

In the white road that wound down 
through the valley, a company of 
soldiers appeared. They were off for 
the front again. Trudging cheerfully 
down the white road in the pink and 


’ 


was 


“Be- 


glittering sunset light, they carried in- 
numerable paper parcels—trench com- 
forts, trench 
them had a fine new loaf of bread as 
well. 

The soldiers, perceiving Dorothy and 
the gonzague on the terrace, waved 
their hands in farewell. Then, with 
their dangling parcels and thair loaves, 
they trudged on. 

“How still lifeless the chateau 
seems,” said Dorothy, “now that all our 
soldiers are gone!” 


luxuries—and each of 


and 


“If I could, 


“And to-morrow we go, too,” § 
the gonzague. 4 

He lighted a cigarette. He looked 
strong and indomitable in his: chassey 
alpin uniform, with the short, tight 
jacket, the knee breeches, the putties, 
and the tam-o’-shanter worn on the sid 
of the head. Strong and indomitable 
And she remembered how, he had 
looked the night of his arrival. 

“But first I am going to spenda week 
in Marseilles,” she said. 

“T, too,” said the gonzague, “havea 
week before I’m due at headquarters” 

They looked down gravely over the 
misty valley to the bronze-pink seq 
He to the front to destroy, she to the 
front to restore, they might never meet 
again. 

Captain Dacre’s servant came from 
the chateau and began to pile his ma® 
ter’s luggage in a waiting motor car, 
Captain Dacre had remained at the 
chateau all these months under Doctor 
Fevre’s care. Fevre had operated on 
him a number of times in the hope of 
improving his appearance. The success 
of the operations, however, had been 
slight. 

“T’ll never forget,” said the gon 
zague, “all you’ve done for me.” 

“T loved to do it,” Dorothy answered 
softly. 

They began to pace the marble walk 

The sunset light was almost 
now. Behind the towers of the 


” 


again. 
gone 
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chateau, the moon, a silver crescent, 
floated low in a rosy sky. 

The sound of Dacre’s car caused 
them to turn. Dacre, who had already 
bidden them good-by, saluted in silence 
as he passed. He held, as always, 4 
fan-shaped shield—it was a_ folded 
newspaper this time—before him so 4% 
to hide his face. 

“Poor, poor devil!” said the gom 
zague. 

“He thinks of killing himself,” said 
Dorothy. 

“Perhaps it would be best.” 
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“No!” she cried, shocked and hurt. 
“He can still find certain kinds of hap- 
piness. He can read; he can enjoy the 
sun and the sea; he might work—why, 
he might work in your school for 
blinded soldiers.” 

“Enough of him!” said the gonzague. 
“His case is too horrible to think of:” 

They paced the terrace in silence. 
The rose had faded from the sky. The 
moonlight gave their faces a serene 
look. 

He took her hand_and lifted it to his 
lips. She regarded him with a faint 
smile in the moonlight. 

“How beautiful you are in your 
white dress!” he said. “If I come out 
of this hellish war alive and whole, 
there’s something I shall ask you.” 

Her bosom rose and fell, and she 
said with downcast eyes: 

“Ask me now.” 

He laughed joyously, incredulously. 
He took her other hand and drew her 
* to him. 

“Would you?” he said. “Dorothy, 
would you? If we married at once, 
we'd have a week of heayen. But you 
wouldn’t I don’t dare ask os 

“Yes, ask me,” she repeated, with a 
strange smile. “Ask me.” 

Their lips met in the moonlight, 
parted, then met languidly again. 
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DAY THEY SAW 


HE day they saw the aéroplane, 
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Their lips met while Dacre sped iu 
his luxurious car toward another oper- 
ation or toward suicide—he knew not 
which—as scores of young men dis- 
figured like him sped toward opera- 
tions or toward suicide all over Europe. 
Their lips met while the healed soldiers 
from the chateau trudged cheerfully off 
for the front, as thousands of healed 
soldiers trudged cheerfully off for the 
front all over Europe. Their lips met 
while here an endless stream of youth 
marched out on to the battlefield, and 
there another endless stream of youth 
was borne back from the battlefield on 
stretchers. Their lips met while the 
grizzled fourth liners buried the dead, 
thousands and thousands of the young 
dead, eighteen to a grave. 

They had only a week, but they were 
happy. 

“Kiss me.” 

“Kiss me again.” 

The moonlight bathed them; the 
Orange blossoms’ scent was sweet; 
sweeter the passion flowing through 
their flesh. 

“Kiss me again.” 

“Kiss me.” 

Dorothy had now traveled far indeed 
from the many-sidedness, the epigrams, 
and the somewhat labored brilliance of 
the. past. : 
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THE AEROPLANE 


Italian mas dropped loaves of bread; 
Bad Tonys, speeding home from school, 
Thought the Black Hand was overhead; 
Bambinos squealed in ecstasy; 
Tin whistles blew incessantly ; 
The sun shone, when the clouds shot rain— 
The day they saw that aeroplane! 


Laura BENET. 
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HERE is a queer between-things 

| sort of world to whose denizens 

events happen quickly, springing 

from the ambush of the most common- 

place affairs, as if a little out of breath 

to catch up. So it proved with Lynn 

Hannan, floating citizen of that ungeo- 

graphical world, when he entered the 

lunch counter at the little desert station 
that evening. 

The train from which, for various 
reasons, he had just alighted had gone 
again, and with its going a silence had 
settled over the place, that sharp, wild 
desert silence of wind and empty sky, 
broken only by the clatter of the huge 
palms along the platform. The sky 
flamed saffron with the sunset; be- 
neath it the leagues of sagebrush faded 
to dusky lavender. Though not cold, 
the wind was enormous, taking no heed 
of clothing, and it was as much for 
shelter as for food that he sought the 
restaurant, swinging himself up on one 
of the row of empty stools, giving his 
order without looking up. * 

As he sat there, rather startlingly lit 
by the glare from outside, he showed 
as a possible twenty-four, dark, nerv- 
ously supple, the shadows 
bringing out the lean molding of his 


vertical 


face, its deeply set eyes and straight 
nose—a face capable of strength, 
though there was a sensitiveness in the 
éurve of the mouth that, unchecked, 
might later drive him to strange means 
to dull its liability to pain. Through 
the cloud of discontent that veiled it, 
his glance betrayed an alertness that 
might easily become predatory,-but the 
general effect was that of a young fel- 
low as yet nothing in particular. With- 
out knowing it, Hannan had reached 
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the apex of his youth. Even as he sq 
there, he was unconsciously poised at 
a point whence any subjective push 
might send him in almost any direction, 
Some faint recognition of that was 
upon him, and he ate in silence, puzzled 
at his own mood. 

“Anything more?” 

The waitress’ voice came across the 
counter, coolly businesslike; one could 
see, just from her tone, the pencil and 
pad of checks in her hand. Hannan 
had not looked at her at all. What was 
the use? There seemed so little use 
in anything. Through the glass doors, 
the face of the desert showed gray, 
wind-lashed, savagely sterile. By con 
trast, the narrow restaurant, with its 
gleam of tiles and nickel, the blue flame 
under the coffee urn, seemed a place 
of rest. 

“Do I have to keep ordering to sit 
here?” he asked. 

“The place is open to customers until 
midnight.” 

Hannan glanced up. In her apron 
and thin waist, the girl looked whiter, 
even, than the porcelain about her, 
ashen blond, small, thinly rounded. It 


was probably the prevailing whiteness 
that made her eyes look so large and 
They met his steadily, and im 
that moment, though they had never 
before seen each other, came a flash as 


dark. 


of recognition. With a sweep of he 
wrist, she pushed his dishes aside and 
leaned on the counter, frankly facing 
him. 

“There'll be no one here till the nine 
forty. Did you come on the Yuma 
train ?” 

“Yes. What’s the 


darned place, anyway?” 


name of this 
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The delicate firmness of her mouth 
broke into a smile of understanding. 

“J thought as much, the minute I saw 
you. It’s Caliente, if you really want 
to know. What was it? Did the con- 
ductor get wise?” 

“Yes.” Hannan nodded. “I got on 
at Yuma, bought a ticket to across the 
river, then went into the smoker and 
grabbed a Los Angeles hat check. But 
there weren’t enough passengers for me 
to get by. I saw the con counting his 
tickets and getting nervous, so J got 
off while the getting was good.” 

She pulled the check from its stub, 
looking at him in question, but Hannan 
slapped a dollar on the counter. 

“I can pay for my grub, girlie.” 

She rang it up leisurely, then handed 
him the change. 

“Some of the boys have staked me to 
a meal when I needed it,” she said; 
then met his glance squarely. “Don’t 
make any mistakes, now.” 

“It’s your own business, 
Hannan. “\What’s the diff?” 

“None—not in a hundred years, 
maybe. But that’s a lot of time to 
drag through.” 

They lapsed into silence, regarding 
each other unsmilingly. She knew his 
type—one of that strange, disjointed 
army that, in the last few years, has 
overrun the country ; an army of young 
men, well fed, generally well looking, 
always, by some miracle, well dressed. 
Not quite criminal, not quite anything, 
all lashed by black that 
they cannot explain, they wander like 
floating dust tangent from the wheels 
of society. 

The door swung open, letting in a 
tush of wind and a group of young 
men. Clad in running shorts, coated 
with tan, smooth-faced, brilliant-eyed, 
they trooped in, filling the place with 
an atmosphere of hectic gayety. The 
girl switched on the lights and moved 
to the cigar case, laying a firm hand on 
ts top. At the sight of her, they 


” 


shrugged 


discontent 


stopped, with cries of exaggerated dis- 
may. , 

“Miss Sue! Say, where’s Hattie to- 
night? Oh—come on, boys, we may 
as well beat it! It’s Sue the stony, in- 
stead of Hattie of the heart!” 

Then one of them advanced. 

“Oh, come now, Miss Susan, have 
pity on us—be a sport! Just one, teeny 
box of Cheops! What are ten ciga- 
rettes among five of us? You know 
we always leave aedollar for them.” 

“I know you jasboes haven’t sense 
enough to tote water,” the girl an- 
swered crisply, “March out! You 
aren’t allowed in here, anyway.” 

They swung out again, arms en- 
twined, gayly crestfallen, and the girl 
moved back to Hannan. 

“Lungers,” she said briefly. “There's 
a T. B. camp over across the -arroyo. 
All crazy for drink, cigarettes, and 
Pah—they make me sick!” 

“What are you down in this hole 
for?” asked Hannan bluntly. 

“Not for the climate, though that’s 
all they’ve got here,” she answered; 
then hesitated. “I guess I came down 
here to think. There’s nothing else to 
do.” 

“Then I'll get out, double quick,” 
laughed Hannan harshly. “I never 
think, not if I can help it. Damn think- 
ing, anyway !” 

She leaned on the counter again, fac- 
ing him, somber-eyed, her mouth set. 

“You can damn it.all you like, but 
you've got to do it sometimes.” 

“What’s the good?” he said savagely. 
Her words seemed to bring upon him 
that queer, pursuing lash of discontent 
from which he so perpetually fled. 

“No good at all. I’ve been at it six 
months and I’m-no nearer anything,” 
she said, and he- eyes became hunted. 
“Oh, I’m talking like a fool, I suppose, 
but if I don’t speak to somebody, I'll 
go to pieces.” 

“T know.” He nodded. “When I 
get those spells, I go out and hit it up.” 
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“Yes, you would,” she returned, with 
a shrewd glance. 

He rolled a cigarette, lighting it in 
silence. This sudden acquaintance did 
not seem strange to him; in that float- 
ing world, atoms touch for an instant 
only and must know each other at once 
or not at all. : 

“It’s kind of hell all round,” he 
breathed, through a cloud of smoke. 

“What is it all about?” she burst out. 
“Look at you, loo at me, look at all 
of us boys and girls—what is it we’re 
after? That’s what I want to know. 
Take the bunch I ran with in Los An- 
geles. The girl I liked the best has 
gone the dope route; the one I roomed 
with got herself shot. Two of the boys 
are in the pen, and another jumped out 
of a third-story window. ‘What is it 
makes us do that way? Why can’t we 
be sensible, like other people? We all 
see plain enough how it’s going to end. 
Take yourself,” she went on, with a 
sharp look at Hannan. “You come 
from decent folks.” 

“I’ve come a long way, then,” he 
sneered. 

“T’ve traveled some myself,” she an- 
swered. “But why do we come at all? 
That’s what I can’t make out. We had 
good homes, good people—why couldn’t 
we stay with them?” 

“T don’t know,” Hannan returned, 
his mind groping irritatedly among a 
of futilities. “I just couldn’t 
stand it, somehow. Nothing seemed of 
any use! So— He jumped up 
angrily, with a blistering “Oh, hell!” 

“IT know.” She nodded. “I’ve done 
some of that myself.” 

“You’re a queer one! What are you 
getting me all fussed up like this for?” 
he demanded roughly. 

“Somebody has got to get you fussed 
up some time.” 

“Oh—trying to save me?” he jeered. 

The girl glanced up at the clock, sud- 
denly cool, with an effect of being a 
great distance away. 


mass 


“The valley local goes through ¥ 
nine. You'd: better take it. Iti} 
your last chance to get out to-night,” 

“Do you want me to?” he asked 

) , puz 
zled at her change. 

“What is it to me?” 

“That’s what I’m asking!” he said, 
with some excitement, his hand closing 
over hers as it lay upon the counter, 
“Do you want me to go?” 

“What do you think I am? gh 
cried, flaming at the touch. “Do 
think I’m a Miss Pick-up for any Mr 
Blow-in ?” 

“What’s your name?” he asked, and 
she leaned away from him, surveying 
him from under half-closed lids. 

“Susan Gryde, if you must know, 
What’s yours?” 

“Lynn Hannan. 
quit work ?” 

She drew her hand away, gathering 
up his empty dishes with a dexterity 
that had no relation to the situation be 
tween them. 

“Eleven o’clock. 
down by then.” 

“T’'ll wait outside for you,” he said 
abruptly, as he picked up his suit case 
and strode out without looking back. 

As the girl had promised, the wind 
dropped, leaving the night warm and 
still, weird under a sliver of moon. 
Hannan paced nervously up and dows. 
He had never had any one get under 
his skin as that girl had done. He had 
been exhorted to mend his ways by 
well-meaning persons who left only 4 
sense of weariness at their, utter lack 
of understanding. But this girl knew 
about it all; she was down in it, the 
same as himself. Down in what? 
That was just what he could not a 
swer: all he was conscious of was this 
sense of being driven by a sting of dis 
content that forced him to fly in the 
face of all conventions and advice, 
The question tore at him, and he looked 
about with a feeling of being trapped. 
In a city there would have been ready 


What time do you 


The wind will be 
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means of evasion, but amid that dark 
emptiness, savage with sage and yucca, 
he felt turned back upon himself. 

Across the track, a gang of laborers, 
disgorged by the passing local, were 
making rough camp for the night— 
“blanket stiffs,” uncouth and lumber- 
ing, bound for some work off across 
the rim of the desert. Soon they 
passed him, hopefully seeking the 
“town,” and he was left alone. 

At last she came, a pale figure in the 
dimness. They sat side by side on an 
empty baggage truck, and there was a 
moment of flat awkwardness in which 
she gave him no help. Her eyes were 
veiled by the white lids, her profile 
faintly contemptuous. Then she looked 
at him, silently, with a smile of femi- 
nine comprehension, and somehow 
Hannan found himself telling her all 
about himself. 

The moon went down, leaving only 
a glimmer of light at the edge of the 
world to mark its path. The laborers 
came back, grumbling noisily at finding 
no beer, Hannan wondered disgust- 
edly why the mere mention of such a 
soggy drink should produce tones of 
such leering insidiousness. He rose 
angrily. 

“Here, let’s get out of this! There’s 
no telling what those fellows may not 
say.” 

“What’s the odds?” asked the girl, 
wearily indifferent. ‘Poor devils, beer 
is the best they know, and we aren’t 
$0 much better ou 

Hannan swung round on her, quickly 
defensive, 

“Don’t start that stuff again!” 

“Why not? What do you suppose 
Icame out here for—to flirt 2” 

“There’s none of that in me _ to- 
night,” he said savagely, and her reply 
tame faintly amused: 

“Oh—isn’t there? 
that.” 

Hannan looked at her, puzzled. She 
was different’ from the usual “chick- 
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rselves.” 


I’m glad to know 


ens,” mere fluffy bits of sex, that so far 
had aroused his boyish ardors. She 
was so still, and had such a way of 
driving things into his mind that he 
could not pull out. He wished he had 
taken a chance on that local. Any- 
where would be better than this forlorn 
place; with the desert playing its un- 
earthly night trick of seeming lighter 
than the sky. The loneliness caught at 
his throat, swelling it up with an ache 
of vague longing. 

“God—but I want something!” he 
burst out. 

“You won't get it by just chewing 
the rag about it.” 

“You're a little devil, that’s what you 
are!” he gritted, seizing her hand. She 
let it lie, coolly unresponsive, and he 
flung it away again. “Go on, then! 
Hand out the dope! Tell me to go to 
work—settle down—turn a new leaf— 
control my lower nature!” He flexed 
his muscles in an- impotent revolt. 
“Gee, how I hate all that stuff!” 

“So do I!” 

Hannan stared. She stood there, 
small, frail, white, but the words had 
spat from her lips like a spurt of flame. 
Their,sound struck him like the small 
blue sizzle of a fuse that was reaching 
for stored explosives in himself. He 
shivered as a responsive violence awoke 
in him. 

“T’ve never done anything yet—noth- 
ing they could catch me for,” he said. 
“But I’m beginning to see why fellows 
do. It’s just to—to get even in some 
way.” 

“That’s I. W. W. talk,” she retorted. 
“It isn’t that way with us. You and 
I can make a good living without bawl- 
ing about it. That sort of thing is no 
good; I’ve seen too much of it in my 
time—those silly holdup boys, for in- 
stance, with their guns strapped under 
their armpits. And I’ve seen where 
they land, too. I tell you, boy”’—her 
voice rose unsteadily and she chdked 
it back to an intensity of whisper—‘I 
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tell you, you have to have something 
different from all that. That stuff isn’t 
going to get you anything. You’ve got 
to have something—well—something 
they can’t catch you for.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
growled Hannan. “I can’t make you 
out.” 

“Maybe I’m crazy”—she laughed 
shortly—“but I tell you I see some- 
thing. I didn’t watch that bunch up 
in Los going the road for nothing. 
We’re just kids of perdition, you and I 
and all our sort. There’s something in 
us that sets us bucking the whole 
scheme of things, and if we won’t give 
in and take the safe way, then we’ve 
got to get something different—that’s 
all—or else we go under.” 

“How do you mean—‘something dif- 
ferent?” 

“T don’t quite know, boy. But I see 
this much: Most of the world is walk- 
ing the chalk line—get a job—get mar- 
ried—raise a family—then die. And if 
we won’t walk the line with them, then 
we've got to be a whole lot cleverer 
than they are to get by with it—that’s 
all.” 

“You’re a queer one!”” Hannan mut- 
tered; then caught at her hands again. 
“Say—if a fellow had a girl like 
you 

*Well—suppose he had?” she queried 
coolly, as he stopped confusedly. 

“Sue—come away with me!” he 
cried, in a suddenness of impulse. 
“Come any way you like—for better or 


worse, if you must have it so.” 

“T thought there wasn’t any of that 
in you to-night!’ she mocked. 

“T didn’t think so,” he said, dropping 
her hands. “It—it’s different from 
anything I ever had before. You hurt 
me so—and yet it seems as if I had 
to have you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good—not the 
way we are now,” she answered. “I’d 
hurt you, and then you’d go out and 
hit it up—the same old road over again. 


Going away won’t help. If you.w 
me, you’ve got to face it out right 
here.” 

“Face what?” he demanded, in fup. 
ous perplexity. 

“Whatever it is that we are gp 
against—ourselves, perhaps.” 

“Stay here?’ He gloomed at the 
darkness about them. “What could] 
do here? I’ve got to live somehow,” 

The girl drew away from him, 
frowning -in businesslike concentration, 

“There’s the dam—the San Pablo 
Dam,” she said, with a nod at the camp 
across the tracks. “That's where those 
fellows are going. It’s fifty miles from 
here, over at the river, but their motor 
trucks will be in at dawn. They come 
every morning.” 

Hannan glanced down at his hands, 
smooth, carefully tended; at his nar- 
row feet and the supple slimness of his 
body. There came a moment of panic 
at the recollection of the bodies of 
those men sleeping over there,, de 
bauched by toil, seamed by the murky 
fires of mean passions. 

“But I can’t do that sort of work,” 
he protested. 

“Wait! One of their timekeepers 
came out this morning—he ate his 
breakfast at the counter—and no one 
has gone in as yet. Maybe, if you 
went over in the truck in the morning, 
you might land his job.” 

“And if I do—what of you?” 

“1?” She laughed drearily. “Oh— 
I guess I'll be here just the same, wait 
ing for somebody to pull me out.” 

“T offered to do that.” 

“And I didn’t take it, so there’s the 
end of that.” 

“What do you want me to go over 
there for? I thought you hated this 
work stuff.” 

“So I do, but you don’t get free from 
things by running away; I’ve seen that 
You’ve got to go through them some 
how. I know I'm talking hke a mad 
thing, but to-night it just seemed as if 
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I'd reached the limit. And raising the 
devil doesn’t do any good. When you 
came in this evening, I saw just the 
road you had come and, what’s more, 
I saw the road you were going, unless 
somebody Oh, well—it seemed 
such a waste, somehow.” 

“Did you fall for me, Sue?” he 
asked, and she faced him frankly. 

“T don’t know—no more than you 
know if you fell for me.” 

Hannan wondered at himself and 
this strange, violent sort of half woo- 
ing into which he had been so suddenly 
precipitated. There was a sense of 
finality about it that made him uneasy, 
as if he, too, had that evening reached 
a limit. Looking back, the Hannan of 
the lunch counter seemed miles away. 
He had a feeling of being run to earth 
by things from which he had long fled, 
and there were beads of sweat upon his 
forehead when at last he answered: 

“All right, I'll try it. Sue—just as 
a pal—will you kiss me?” 

“No. You’ve got to win out before 
we start that sort of thing.” 

“Win out—on a timekeeper’s job!” 
he said boastfully. “Any fool could 
do that !” 

“Then you can afford to wait.” 

And with that he had to be content. 


is 


It was some three months later that 
Hannan, one evening, walked back to 
his tent above the San Pablo Dam: 

Leaner, tanned brilliant copper, his 
khakis and putties, in contrast to the 
featureless nattiness of his city dress, 
gave him an air of belonging to some 
definite place, but the shortness of his 
stride betrayed tension. 

The night was of an enormous blue, 
almost terrible, with a full moon that 
drove men to shelter from the subtle 
blight of its rays. With the dying of 
the day wind, the heat had shut down; 
the sharp hills stood out like bleached 


vertebre; and across the face of the 
desert the river glided brown and 
snakelike. From the shadowy gash of 
the cafion shone the violet glitter of 
arc lights above the clatter of the night 
shift on the dam. 

On the steps of the tent house sat the 
man with whom he shared it, a mining 
engineer called Ivvens. As Hannan 
came, he glanced up with a wearily 
precise “Oh—is it you?” 

“Who the devil else?” Hannan 
snapped, balancing on one foot, swing- 
ing the other to and fro. “\Well—do 
you hear it?” 

“Hear what?” 

“The clink of the nice new tin can 
I’m trailing after me.” 

“Oh.” Ivvens paused to knock the 
ashes from his pipe. ‘“Well—I’ve been 
expecting it for some time.” 

“Then why couldn’t you have told a 
fellow?” demanded Hannan. 

“My dear chap, it was really none of 
my affair.” 

Hannan gazed at the other, small, 
blond, neat, always unruffled in a com- 
plete approval of himself. He had no 
love for Ivvens, but, had the case been 
reversed, he would have given a word 
of warning. The cool aloofness. stung 
him; a trivial thing, but it served to 
mark a difference between himself and 
these builders of dams. For an instant 
he seemed to see them as from a dis- 
tance, and they reminded him of ants; 


they were so busy, so self-engrossed, 
Then his resent- 


and so unmagnetic. 
ment came back. 

“What’s the matter with me?” he 
asked angrily. “Haven’t I held the job 
down all right ?” 

“My dear man”’—lIvvens’ affection- 
ate prefixes had an irritating way of 
sounding slightly patronizing—‘‘what 
has that to do with it? This’—he 
waved his hand neatly at the construc- 
tion camp in general—“this is a State 
Work—a political swill barrel, to put it 
plainly. Somebody’s son needs a job 
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and—well—who the dickens are you, 
anyway ?” 

Hannan kicked at the dust in moody 
silence. Three months ago he would 
not have cared, but three months ago 
he had not met Susan Gryde. It was 
strange what a difference such a thing 
could make. A sullenness settled about 
his mouth. 

“They’re always bawling a_ fellow 
out to go to work. All the old women 
and the spinach-chirined geezers and 
those fat-faced guys who paw your 
shoulders and call you ‘brother’—work, 
work, work, that’s all they can say. 
And yet—when a fellow tries his 
best 

He stopped, his mind coiling futilely 
back upon itself as from something im- 
penetrable. Ivvens laughed in a lenient 
amusement, and Hannan turned on him 
exasperatedly. 

“How do you manage to hang on? 
, You do only just enough to get by 
with. I’ve noticed that.” 

“Oh—/’m civil service. You needn't 
blame old Halkett,”’ Ivvens went on, 
nodding toward the portable bunga- 
low of the chief of construction, from 
which Hannan had just come. “He 
can’t help it. This is a party job, and 
' the opposition papers have their axes 
out for it, and Halkett is the main goat. 
He’s rather archaic, anyway—a_ sur- 
vival of the dear old days of roaring 
graft and city-hall gunmen. Anything 
subtle than a club flabbergasts 
| t solid 


pletely. He has te get 
plurge here, 


more 
him com ’ 
where he can and make a 
show be- 
comes down 
he’s rushing 


so as to have something to 
fore the September rise 
the river. That’s why 
things so.” 

“This settles me for work,” said 
Hannan, grimly bent on his own prob- 
lem. “Work! Look at those poor 
devils down there!” he went on, turn- 
ing his gaze down the slope to where 
a gang of foreign cement mixers lay 
out before the rows of tents. “See 


how they sweat! And what do they 
get for it?” 

“They’re just cattle,” was Ivveng 
negligent reply. 

“All the same, you have to have 
them,”” Hannan retorted. 
“And we get them. 

talking about?” 

Hannan knew that it was merely 4 
slight deafness which * prompted the 
question, but the effect was that of a 
cool delegating of the task of listening 
—one of those pin pricks Ivvens could 
not help administering. : 

“Beer, I suppose?” Ivvens finished 
contemptuously. 

“No—I think it’s gold mines this 
time.” 

In the shadow and distance, sprawled 
and prone, the men had something the 
look of a row of dazed bodies laid aside 
from some catastrophe. Their voices, 
heavy and flat, came lumberingly, as if 
the parched air disdained the task of 
supporting them; groping speech, but 
through it Hannan thought he caughta. 
spark of imagination that glowed as if 
the magic of that mere word “gold” 
had kindled a reflection on the clouded 
mirrors of their minds. Then he had 
to smile at the strange crassness of 
their ideas. 

“Somebody has told them of the old 
lost Peg-leg Mine,” he said, picking up 
the threads. “Some of them want to 
start out and find it; but some of them 
think that, evert if they did find it, the 
away from 


What are they 


‘trusts’ would take it all 
them.” 

“I'll bet that’s Mora saying that?’ 
Ivvens laughed. “That hot-headed fool 
will make trouble for us, if we dont 
watch out for him. He’s the regular 
type of Scandahoovian mouth-shootet. 
But they plan, those wops; they plan— 
and that’s all it ever amounts to.” 

“You’d be in a fix if they quit you 
just now,” Hannan interjected. 

“My dear man, they won’t. They've 
no one to Jead the way. Big plans, and 
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That’s how it all 
ends with them.” Ivvens rose, with a 
neatness of leave-taking. ‘“Well—I 
suppose you'll be going out on the truck 
at three o'clock? Don’t wake me if 
you can help it. Glad to have met you. 
Good-by.” P 

With a nod, he went into the tent, 
and Hannan sat down on the steps, 
sorer still from the cool dismissal. 
Slowly the camp sank into stillness, 
snatching such sleep as it could in the 
skin-cracking heat, but he sat on, chin 
in hands, his lips curled tightly about 
the stem of his forgotten pipe. A red 
anger at his situation smoldered in him. 
He had honestly done his best here and 
he knew that it was good, 

He thought of Susan Gryde,.craving 
her presence in a boyish desire for com- 
fort coupled with a man’s need for un- 
derstanding. In the last three, months, 
he had seen her but thrice; strange 
visits, full of a tormenting aloofness 
that hedged her about like a wall. His 
little enthusiasms, his youthful boasts 
of all he meant to do and be, had left 
her unmoved, evoking only a faint 
smile. That he must now confess fail- 
ure to her was as bitter on his lips as 
the ashes of his pipe. Angrily he 
planned to slip away on the first train 
before she came to work at the lunch 
counter. He would cut out the whole 
affair and gO back to his old life of 
drifting on the current. Her 
plan hadn’t amounted to much; and 
who was she, anyway? Why, he had 
four times. He asn’t 

going to be run by anybody; certainly 

not by a slip of a hash girl. 

But down in himself he knew that he 
would not do it. She had stirred some- 
thing in him too deep for such escape. 
She had such a way of looking stilly at 

\him as if she saw something beyond his 
own range of vision of himself. He 
wondered what she had meant by those 
puzzling words, “You have to have 

Something else.” It was no use asking 


then—more beer. 


easiest 


‘ 
seen her only 


her for an explanation ; womanlike, she 
could only feel the need without being 
able to impart the information. 

He thought of that “bunch” of 
whom she had spoken, of those other 
“bunches” with whom he himself had 
mingled, sharing their futile little trage- 
dies; chance groups of vivid youth, 
wayward, undisciplined, all stung by a 
poison of rebellion that set them dash- 
ing themselves to pieces against the 
laws of man and nature. 

“If you won’t walk the chalk line, 
then you have to be a whole lot cleverer 
than those who do,” Susan had said. 

All at once his present situation 
loomed up as the real test she had fore- 
seen. Any fool could win out on a 
job, but to win out after being kicked 
out of one! That kicking-out hurt him 
sorely. He had vaguely imagined that 
if one were “good,” then one escaped 
most of life’s kicks. At least, that was 
what people always preached at one. 
He had been “good” for three months ; 
he had walked the chalk line of these 
dam builders; and all he had to show 
for it was Ivvens’ contemptuous “\Vho 
the dickens are you, anyway ?” 

In a flash, he saw those very words 
as the real crux of the situation. One 
had to be somebody, that was it; be 
somebody, somehow or other. But how 
did one go about it? He tugged at his 
hair in silent concentration. 

\ll about him was 
affrighting with its hugeness, the 


hanging in the midst of illi 


the night, almost 

moon 
mitable 
spaces, the earth as iron beneath it. 
Between earth and moon slid the river, 
snaky and silent, a mere, phenomenon 
on the face of the desert, whose ste- 
rility it affected hardly more than 
would a mirage. 

From the row of tents down the 
slope came the sound of worn bodies 
sunk in sleep. Once one of them cried 
out, in a squalid night terror. The fel- 
low was dreaming, evidently.+ So they 
could dream, down there, after their 
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work? Hannan wondered at 
that. The moon did not dream, nor the 
earth. It was only the men between 
them who tormented their days with 
longings and their nights with queer 
visions. 

He caught his breath as, for an in- 
stant, he seemed to see something; 
something that he knew could never be 
seen—an intangible stream of human 
dreams, gliding over the ground, silent 
and snaky as that river. 

He tried to shake it off, wondering 
if he were not a littlke moon mad. 
Things came flooding back on him— 
Ivvens’ sneering words; the _half- 
heeded talk of the men, with their 
cloudy ideas of gold out on the desert. 
They could dream, those men, though 
labor was their portion, a labor so nec- 
essary to the plans of these builders of 
dams. And Hannan knew, well, that 
there is nothing like dreaming to upset 
labor. People build dams _ against 
dreams as much as they do against 
rivers. Suppose those dams gave way! 

Gradually a plan began to form, a 
daring, impossible plan, conceived in 
anger, fashioned of strangeness, com- 
pleted in a deadly, cool determination. 
He still sat there, hot-eyed and pale, 
when Ivvens, waked by the instant sting 
of the just risen sun through the can- 
vas of the tent, thrust his head out at 
the door. 

“Hello!” Ivvens’ tone expressed his 
injured surprise at seeing Hannan still 
there after he had said “good-by” to 
him. “What was the matter? Didn't 
the truck go out, or did your fall asleep 
and miss it?” 

“No. I’m not going at all.” 

Ivvens’ face, puffy with sleep, con- 
torted in an official alarm. 

“But, my good fellow, you can’t stay 
here! A discharged employee hanging 
about the works—Halkett would never 
allow it!” 

“T’m not going to ask him to. I shall 
go over to the Martinez Ranch for a 


day’s 


while,” Hannan returned, and Ivvens 
blinked again. 

“But what on earth for? Why any 
one should choose to stay on in this 
Tophet when they could r 

“I’ve decided to do a little prospect. 
ing round here.” 

“O-h!” Ivvens smiled in the amused 
relief of a recovered superiority, 4 
see it now. Thinking of the dear of 
lost Peg-leg—eh? Or is it the Red 
Hills?” he asked, glancing off to where 
they rose, twenty-five miles across the 
desert, glowing as if actually incandes- 
cent, every seam and canon plainly visi- 
ble through the burnt air. “I’ve no 
ticed that they’re apt to be inflaming 
to the uninformed mind, but any geolo- 
gist could tell you that the formation 
is hopeless for mineral-bearing stra- 
tum.” 


Hannan rose, languidly stretching 


himself, gazing at the other in his tum- 
bled pajamas and sleep-swollen eyes. 
“Ivvens, my boy, I’m going to is 


you something for once,” he said. “It’s 
just this—there are things that even 
you don’t know. There are”—he 
stopped, looking around at the desert, 
ashen under the clamped-down lid of 
the already intolerable sky—‘“there are 
‘formations,’ let us say, of which you 
have never even heard.” 

“Then I’m sure I don’t know what 
they can be,” Ivvens retorted stiffly. 

A few hours sufficed to transfer 
Hannan to the slattern adobe pietur- 
esqueness of the little desert ranch; an 
out-of-the-world place with a perpetual 
air of rubbing its eyes in astonishment 
at the invasion of its solitude by the 
clattering activities of the dam. The 
next day, and for many weeks, the 
Red Hills swallowed him up, his only 
appearance bemg a regular trip to the 
construction camp. Each Friday, with 
a remorseless exactness, he came there, 
trudging through the thin flame of the 
day, driving before him a burro laden 
with two canvas sacks of red dirt. 
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Straight to the unpainted shack of a 


transportation office he would go, cal- 


lous to the amused contempt in the eyes 
of the men with whom he dealt. The 
two sacks, carefully receipted for, he 
left to be despatched on the motor 
trucks for Caliente, addressed to a firm 
of Los Angeles assayers. That done, 
he would turn away again, making no 
apology or explanation. Just two can- 
yas sacks, carefully sewn and sealed, 
the red dust of their contents lying in 
the creases, plain before the eyes of 
the camp. 

Gradually he became aware of a 
change in those eyes as he encountered 
them. Week by week thé amusement 
faded, and in its place came a puzzled 
suspicion of something that they could 
not quite understand. 


ITI. 


It was almost dawn when Hannan, 
tramping through the night, came to 
the dam on the sixth of those weekly 
appearances that, with the regularity of 
a pile driver, he was forcing into the 
mind of the construction camp. 

Across the sage flats, the wind roared 
like the blast of a furnace, bringing 
a cloud of sand that veiled the face 
of the desert; through it the dawn 
cameup with the haggard glare of an 
apocalypse. In the wan light the’scars 
of the dam, the 
shovels, the upreaching arms of ma 


steam of the great 
chinery, od out as a wanton bru- 
tality of toil. Never had 

known such hopelessness as possessed 
him in that hour, 

The temper of the camp seemed at 
breaking point. In the reddened sand 
fog, men loomed up in strange distor- 
tions, bent and crouched against the 
wind; and in their voices he read the 
crack of nerves, the readiness for any 


Hannan 


violence, even, that would promise the 


least relief. He wondered dully what 
he was about, or if he were really about 


anything at all. Any plan he had ever 
had seemed vanished; never had he felt 
so incased in sheer matter. The open 
contempt of the transportation men, 
glad of some one on whom to vent their 
ifritation, cut him like the lash of the 
sand upon his face. 

As he moved away again, driving his 
burro before him, a man lurched out 
of the obscurity, stretching a barring 
hand across his path. Peering with 
sand-smarted eyes, Hannan recognized 
the man Mora, foreman of-one of the 
gangs of foreffn cement mixers. 
Against. the thick smother of sand he 
stood out sharply, and Hannan won- 
dered that such blond stolidity could be 
so shaken by the passion that clawed 
at the face. 

“Well—what is it?” he 
sharply. 

“You t’ink you big faller—fine faller 
—ja!” the man snarled back. ‘Go 
out, pick up gold, keep it you’self. No 
tell poor faller—eh ?” 

Hannan stared. In. that black ache, 
he had forgotten things. The flying 
drift had blotted out the camp, leaving 
only a circle of ground, a wind-lashed 
sagebush, and this man; a strange crea- 
ture, red-eyed, shaken by a groping 
revolt in the torment of heat. These 
heavy brutes were always the first to 
give way. 

“What are you talking about?” he 


asked 


asked. 

“Vat I talk—heh? You—an’ fallers 
like you—dat vat! Rich faller!” the 
man yelled, all the sordid frenzy of a 
queer class hatred in his tones. “Me 
an’ oder poor fallers, ve vork an’ rot. 
You.go out, find mine, sell to oder 
rich fallers, go city, get drink, vim- 
mens, diamond—me, an’ faller like me, 
stay here an’ vork like dog!” 

“Then go and find a mine yourself,” 
snapped Hannan, attempting to pass. 
But the man still barred the way. 

“Vat can,ve do? Ve go an’ find 
gold—vat den? Rich faller conge an’ 
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take it away. Dogs—dat ve are—dogs 
for vich!” 

The reiterated term came with a 
beastlike snarl in it, and Hannan won- 
dered how any one could be so bitter 
about such things. Riches—money— 
they seemed absolutely useless at that 
instant, and he laughed aloud. At the 
harsh sound of it, the burro lifted an 
answering bray that, in its grating 
hopelessness, seemed the echo of his 
own mood. He saw himself as just 
that burro, a donkey braying despair 
in a tortured world. A bleakness of 
truth came upon him, and he faced 
the man. 

“Listen, Mora,” he wearily. 
“There isn’t any mine; there isn’t any 
gold; there isn’t—anything at all out 
there.” 

“Hah? You 
Mora snarled in cunning. 
do it, den? Tell me dat?” 

‘Because I wanted to fool you all,” 
said Hannan somberly. 

“Mein Gott, dat good!” Mora 
shouted in derision. “You t’ink I damn’ 
fool—heh?. You t’ink all us faller 
damn’ fool? You t’ink ve not see you 
go veek by veek to dem Red Hill? 
You t’ink ve believe you do dat just 
for joke? You t’ink ve not see dem 
sack you send for city? Dey got gold 
in dem—dat vat! Gold!” 

Once again, through all the mess of 
ignorance, Hannan caught that faint 
brightening which the mere word can 
bring to actual flesh. He caught at it 


said 


t’ink I believe dat?” 
“Vy do you 


in a recovered relentlessness. 

“I’ve told you the truth—there’s no 
gold out there. But if you think there 
‘is, then why don’t you take your men 
and go and look for it yourselves? A 
hundred men could find a lot of gold, 
even ina week. You sodden fools, why 
don’t you do something? But you just 
stay here to be—be ground under the 
heels of the rich, or whatever it is you 
think you are! You make me sick! 
Here—out of my way! “Dogs! You 


said it yourself! Dogs! Withom: 
sense to go and pick up what you'yg” 
sure is there waiting for you!” 

He pushed the man aside and went 
whipped on by the blast. Down the 
wind, amid the scream of the flying 
sand, came Mora’s voice, high pitched 
in frenzy: 

“Dogs! Mein Gott? You t’ink ye 
starid dat? I go, an’ oder faller wif’ 
me—ve go to-morrow! An’ if anybody 
try to stop us fs 

That was all Hannan heard. He 
stumbled on, his hand on the neck of 
the burro, drawing a measure of com- 
fort from the contact with the patient 
little beast. Two of them, he thought; 
two of them, lost in a queer hell of a 
world. 

Then suddenly things got better. As 
if cut off by a knife, the wind dropped 
at the rising of the sun, leaving only 
an enormous hush. Through the thin- 
ning sand clouds, the face of the desert 
showed again, its grim serenity unm 
changed. As he dragged himself up to 
the ranch, a figure came from the 
shade of the seared cottonwoods—a 
woman’s figure, white clad, pale, slimly 
rounded. His heart stood still and he 
gave a great cry. 

“Susan—Susan Gryde!” 

She advanced, cool, unsmiling, plac- 
ing her hands on his shoulders, holding 
him off for inspection. Even through 
the mask of white dust, he showed as 
a different Harinan, leaned by sun, 
steadied by solitude, the curve of the 
mouth thinned by abstinence, the eyes 
widened by the nights in the tenantless 
barrens of the Red Hills. He looked 
back, feeding his gaze on her subtle 
femininity, awed by the knowledge of 
the surrender her presence meant. 

“Susan—you’ve come!” 

“I’ve béen here two days. I had to 
come. Somehow—it seemed the time 
for it.” 

“But ought you to?’ he 
“What will people think ?” 


asked. 
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She smiled in a bitterness of amuse- 
ment. 

“You're the first man who ever 
She checked herself, her eyes meet- 
ing his with a certain shyness. “But 
I like it. And people’s ‘thinks’ never 
bother me, boy. They’ll never under- 
stand, anyway. Now get along with 
you! Go down to the river—and 
bathe.” 

With the blessed moisture cool on his 
skin, Hannan joined her in the shade 
of the grapevines propped on - poles 
against the adobe wall of the ranch 
house. In the green shadows, she glim- 
mered with a precious pallor, her throat 
reflecting pearly transparencies. With 
a boyish impulse of confession, he took 
her hand, pressing it against his hot 
eyes. 

“Sue—I haven’t won out yet.” 

“IT know—I know all about it, Lynn. 
I knew why you didn’t come, or even 
write. We hear everything at the sta- 
tion, and I knew you had lost your job 
and gone prospecting.” 


” 


“There isn’t any mine!” he groaned, 
and she laughed in sheer enjoyment. 


“T know that, too. All the desert 
knows it. The Red Hills have been 
combed for gold for the last twenty 
years. You should have seen them grin 


at the station when your sacks came ‘ 


through each week. Even those silly 
lungers got hold of it and came round 
making fun of me about my ‘golden 
boy.’ But I didn’t care. I knew you 
were up to something.” 

“I wonder if I really was,” he mused. 
“l’ve thought so much that I don’t 
seem to know anything more. There 
was nothing else to do up there in those 
Red Hills but think. Not a bush, not 
a blade—just those ghastly cafions with 
walls like red-hot iron Oh—I 
thought—and thought 

They sat silent. From above them 
came the drone of the wasps among 
the sun-blasted grapes. Back in the 
ranch" house rose the raucous voice of 


a Mexican woman, wailing the inevi- 
table “Paloma.” Then, strangely alien 
to it all, they heard the unmistakable 
cough of a motor bumping along the 
rough desert track outside. Hannan 
rose and peered through the vines. 

“It’s Halkett—the big boss himself,” 
he said wonderingly. ‘What the dick- 
ens is he coming here for? Un- 
less ze 3 
Susan nodded up at him, her eyes 
dark with. excitement. , 

“T just knew I didn’t come here for 
nothing !” 

In a few moments Halkett entered 
the arbor, pushing his way, dust-grimed 
and sweaty; a man of that purple 
grossness which, a few years ago, one 
would instinctively have associated with 
the seamier side of the politics of that 
day. A big man, and angry; it seemed 
rather unfortunate, in that heat, that 
there should be so much of him to be 
perturbed. 

“So there you are!” he growled at 
Hannan; then took a deliberate survey 
of the girl. ‘“That’s the way of it, 
is it? I knew there was something back 
of all this.” 

_ “You'd better go in, Sue,” said Han- 
nan quietly, but she sat still, her gaze 
on the man. f 

“No, Lynn, I guess I'll stay. TI be- 
lieve this is what I came for.” 

“Then I’ll see to it that there’s noth- 
ing said that——”’ Hannan turned to 
Halkett. “Well?” 

“So you think it’s well, do you?” 
blustered Halkett. “We'll see if you 
think so when I’m through with you! 
You—rat! Do you think you can make 
me any trouble?” 

“Then if not, why are you here?” 
asked Hannan. 

There was an instant of silence in 
which he looked around at the queer 
little scene of human _ antagonism 
against that background of unmoved, 
elemental serenity—Susan, still, whitely 
alive; Halkett, loweringly threatening, 
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but with a strange effect of standing 
with his back against a wall; himself, 
placing a groping reliance on something 
he had never seen, something - that 
could not be seen—just a thin stream 
of men’s dreams and longings, creep- 
ing invisibly between earth and sky. 
A frail support it seemed against that 
tangible mass of flesh and bone oppo- 
site him, backed by all the hard poten- 
cies of the construction camp. Then 
Halkett. spoke: 

“What the devil do you mean, com- 
ing into my camp with your damn-fool 
sacks of dirt and telling \hot-headed 
asses like that Mora that all they have 
to do is to go and pick up gold?” 

“That’s a lie,” said Hannan calmly. 
“T told Mora the truth—that there is 
no gold out there—no mine—no any- 
thing.” 

“Did you expect a fellow like that 
to believe you?” 

“Then what did you want me to tell 
him—that there is gold out there?” 


“What are you doing it for, if there’s 
no gold out there?” 

“[’m just a crazy tenderfoot, that’s 
all,” smiled Hannan. 


Halkett grew redder; one could 
almost see his mind, lke a wheel from 
which the belt had slipped, thrashing in 
infuriated impotence. 

“T’ll fix you!” he choked. 

“But what am I doing?’ asked Han- 
nan, in maddening innocence. “The 
desert is open to all, so is the dirt, and 
I’ve told the truth.” 

“You've into my camp and 
stirred up trouble, that’s what! That 
fool Mora swings a hundred Polacks, 
and now they’re all going off to-morrow 
to hunt gold—go/d—in the Red Hills! 
Just when we are rushing night and 
day 3 

Halkett’s shoulder 
pole and it fell him, with a 
shower of dust. He caught at it and, 
with a violent effort, snapped it in two 
and threw the pieces from him. The 


come 


brushed a vine 
across 


“in another, don’t forget that! 


action steadied him, and he 5 ; 
round on Hannan in the added danger 
of calmness. 

“Look here, young man! I dont 
care if all the right and all the law ip 
the land is on your side! [I'll fix you! 
And if I can’t do it in one way, I'll doit 
We're © 
out on the desert here, and there's 
plenty of ways to get you!” 

Susan Gryde rose and moved to Han- 
nan’s side; a simple action, but it 
seemed to bring things to a climax, 
The very openness ‘of Halkett’s threat 
emphasized its danger and every sur- 
rounding supported it. The writhing 
yuccas all around, the gaunt face of the 
desert, like a buzzard-picked skull, all 
spoke of the isolation of the place; be- 
yond the Red Hills, the super-heated 
sinks of Death Valley; beyond again, 
the fastnesses of the Sierras and the 
uncharted cafions of southern Utah— 
a thousand miles of almost untenanted 
wilderness, a place to hold its secrets 
well, 

But at his side was the girl, waver- 
ing upward like a white flame. She 
stirred his courage, and he suddenly 
saw the two of them, this girl and 
himself, as dangerous and as untam- 
able, really, as all the vastness about 
them, and far more subtle, since their 
weapons were so intangible, mere fig- 
ments of mind, not to be seen. nor 
proved. 

“You can have me killed if you like, 
Halkett,” he said. “Any Mexican des- 
ert rat will do the job for two dollars 
and a lottery ticket. But, mind you 
this: That wouldn’t stop Mora! If! 
disappear, it will simply increase the 
mystery. If I’m found dead, then 
they’ll think that I was killed for my 
valuables—for my sacks full of gold. 
Now that those fellows have this idea 
in their thick skulls, there’s only one 
way to get it out, and that is for them 
to see me go away from here—a com 
fessed failure.” 
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Halkett choked. He could have bat- 
tered down physical opposition, but 
these mental entanglements left him 
like a bull assailed by a whiff of ether, 
angrily puzzled at the invisibility of its 


foe. 

“Why did you discharge me?” asked 
Hannan suddenly. 

“Because I wanted your place for 
another man.”’ 

“For a better man?” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“A whole lot, to me.” 

“Oh—so you’re getting even!” said 
Halkett, with the relief of understand- 
ing. He drew from his pocket a wallet 
and dropped a bill upon the bench. 
“There’s a hundred dollars—more 
money than you ever saw at one time 
in all your life. Take it and clear out 
to-day.” 

“T could hardly leave my gold claims 
for that much,” said Hannan mildly. 

“Claims—in the Red Hills!” Halkett 
sneered. 

“Yes. I have five of them up there, 
all properly posted. I'll sell them to 
you for a hundred each.” 

A touch upon his elbow heartened 
Hannan in the pause that followed; he 
pressed his arm to his side, imprison- 
ing the hand. Then Halkett slowly 
dropped more bills. 

“That’s every cent you'll get. Now 
clear out—and if you don’t is 

Hannan laughed in triumph, then 
stopped as the hand slid from under 
his arm. He glanced at Susan, but 
she was looking past him and he felt 
chilled. It seemed as if that pile of 
crumpled money on-the bench was not 
enough. After all, anybody could be 
paid for getting out; it was the ability 
to stay in that really counted. 

“T'll give you a bill of sale for the 
claims, Halkett, but I’m afraid my 
leaving won’t help you very much. The 
only thing that will really convince 
Mora is for me to go back. to work. 
Those fellows would never believe that 


a man would work unless he actually 
had to—do you see?” 

“Do you think I’d have you back in 
my camp after this?” 

“I’m afraid you haven’t much 
choice,” Hannan remarked sympatheti- 
cally. 

The hand slid back again under his 
arm, and it was still there when Hal- 
kett left, angry, baffled, but with a new 
respect in his eyes. 

Hannan turned to Susan. 

“Well?” 

“It is well!” 

‘But what have I done?” he asked, 
pressing his hands to his head, trying 
to find something solid on which to rest 
the feet of his mind. “I can’t find 
anything that I’ve really done. It all 
seems nothing.” 

“That’s just why they couldn’t catch 
you,” she laughed. “How could they, 
when you haven’t done anything?” 

“Of course there’s the money. 
That’s something.” 

“That’s the least of it. 
—you.” 

“But here I am, back on the same 
old job in the same old place in the 
same old way.” 
“Are you?” She smiled cryptically. 
“Think it over a bit.” 

Hannan caught a glimpse of himself 
as he had been—the Hannan of that 
night at the lunch counter, for instance. 
He looked back on-it much as a snake 
might look back on its cast skin, won- 
dering however it had got inside it. 
Susan moved away, quiet, aloof, with a 
little air of its all being over. Hannan 
followed her, half dismayed. 

“What’s the matter, Sue 
mad ?” 

“Why, of course not! Why should I 
be?” she asked, and the sheer friendli- 
ness of her tone dismayed him still 
more. 

“T—I—thought you’d be glad,” he 
stammered. 


The most is 


are you 
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“So I am, of course.” translucent in a chance ray of sunsh 
There seemed to be a wall about her, through the vines. Her eyes sparkled 
a cool and glittering barrier of a with a veiled mockery. 
sprightly, sisterly sort of interest in “W ell—you seem-to get the things 
him. In a half panic, Hannan flung you—go after. 4 
himself headlong at it. He swept her up to him, pressing his 
“‘Sue—tell me—have I won out?” lips to hers until they broke into re. 
“Why—how ‘does it seem to you?’ sponse. Her hands went up about his 
“You—you promised me something face, creeping among his hair. 
when I did.” “Oh, Lynn—that’s what I wanted, 
In some unexplainable way, her face the moment I saw you that night! 
seemed to rise above the barrier, pinkly That you should win out—for me!” 


Gor 


(=) 


FATE SPEAKS 
OMETHING is dead and coffined ; 
The stars a clear knell ring. 
Something has died in battle 
It may be a cause—or a king. 
Or cause or king, it shall go in state 
Down to the gates of doom, 
Like to the puny dead.of men, 
In a holocaust of bloom. 


Red young hearts for the woven pall 
In a golden mist of glory; 
Lily blow for the crosses all— 
Ye mothers, sob its story. 
Red-rose wreath and white-rose crown— 
Oh, the virgin hearts that cherished— 
Carnations dropping incense down 
For the brave desires that perished. 


Hero palms, rank after rank— 
They grew in the hell of battle 

Or, smiling all, when the brave ship sank, 
As if they heard babes prattle; 

Cool green fern from the bank and brae; 
Poppies tall from the wheat; 

And hedgerow wildings gone astray, 


But lusty tall and sweet. 


At the call of the drum the armies come 
From all the wide earth’s ue 
Let them follow, ghostly, the looming bier 
As the dead goes down to his place 
MartHA McCuLtocH-WILLIAMS 





The Duchess in 
Pursuit 


T was the spring that began it. The 
spring is responsible for so many 
things—bad poetry, measles, love 

at first sight, and other painful human 
epidemics included—and it was un- 
doubtedly responsible for the conduct 
of certain otherwise highly respectable 
members of society. The fact that the 
chief personage concerned was a duch- 
ess is surely evidence enough in sup- 
port of the latter statement, because 
whatever a duchess does must be, in the 
nature of things, respectable. 

Now, the duchess’ house in Park 
Lane faced onto a monster flower bed 
wherein a gardener with an eye for 
mass effect had planted an army of 
daffodils. The pale gold 
lucl eye as she stepped 


anol } 
caugnt the d ness 


blaze of 
solemnly into her solemn victoria, and 
fterward haunted her all through the 
vedding ceremony. 

On this: occasion, moreover, not only 
was the bride the niece of her oldest 
friend, Sir John O'Neill, but the cere- 
mony marked the high tide in the sea- 
son’s events. St. George’s overflowed 
with the great little people whose world- 
shaking careers fill the smart journals; 
and afterward, at the reception in Sir 
John’s house in Berkeley Square, it was 


alm : : 
almost impossible to move. 


.—The 


By I. A. R. Wylie 


Author of “The Paupers of Portman 
Square,” “The Day of Days,” etc. 


the 


Duchess and 
Daffodils 


But for all this, the duchess remained 
incredibly absent-minded. The vision 
of the daffodils obsessed her—very 
much to her annoyance; and having 
greeted two important members of his 
majesty’s government by the wrong 
names, and congratulated a bishop on 
the death of his wife, she beat a flus- 
tered retreat to Sir John’s library, lest 
worse should befall. 

Two other refugees had forestalled 
her. An elderly gentleman with an 
iron-gray mustache, a military carriage, 
and a certain tendency to. embonpoint, 
occupied the hearth, and a high-backed 
chair set off to their best advantage the 
slender figure and the faded golden 
hair of a widow in elegant, unrelieved 
mourning. 

The three personages greeted each 
other with the solemn thankfulness of 
old comrades ‘unéxpectedly united on a 
desert island. 

The duchess sank gracefully into Sir 
John’s Chesterfield—a rather astonish 
ing feat, seeing that she was very small 
and the Chesterfield of masculine di- 
mensions, but then the duchess had 
never been ungraceful in her life. 

“Tt’s a very trying wedding,” she said. 
“Weddings are not what they used to 
be. There is no repose—no solemnity 
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—no grace about them. They are vul- 
gar—almost rowdy. It is a vulgar, 
rowdy age, and there are times when 
I refuse to cope with it.” 

The elderly gentleman shuddered. 

“Quite right, duchess. There is noth- 
ing for it but to retire. Can’t think 
why I came—’pon my soul I can’t.” 

The lady in weeds gave a pensive 
sigh. 

“We had to,” she murmured. “Sir 
John would have been very hurt. After 
all, we’re his best friends. One has to 
bring one’s sacrifices. Life is made up 
of sacrifices.” 

“Of dourse,” said the duchess. 

She was still suffering from absent- 
mindedness and a slight increase of irri- 
tability. 

Colonel Douglas Magree tugged at 
the military mustache. 

“It’s a hideous farce,” he said bit- 
terly. ‘It’s heathenish. It ought to be 
discouraged. If people will make asses 
of themselves, they ought to do it 
quietly. What’s the good of all this 
fuss? Who’s any the better for it ex- 
cept the dressmakers and buzzards and 
a few hungry reporters? I ask you.” 

“My dear colonel,’ Mary Cochrane 
began in her gentle, languid way, “it 
makes two people happy, at least.” 

“T doubt it.” 

“That’s because you’ve never been 
married.” 

He looked at her glumly. 

“Is that my fault?’ he demanded. 
Whereat, a faint color tingeing her del- 
icately sad features, he threw out his 
chest and took on a tone of terrific mas- 
culinity. ‘The truth is, our ancestors 
managed things better,” he said. ‘They 
just clubbed their women over the head 
and dragged them off by their hair. 
There was some sense in that. We’re 
too namby-pamby. We don’t seize 
what we want. We just wait for it to 
drop into our mouths, and of course 
it never drops. It’s a rotten genera- 
tion.” 


“At least it is civilized,” said 
Cochrane reproachfully. 

“Pooh!” said the colonel. 

“And I don’t think your idea of duh 
bing people over the head at all nice” 
said the duchess. “I’m sure my am 
cestors never did things like that, } 
sounds very plebeian. I’m glad yoy 
didn’t think of it when you were 
younger, colonel. We shouldn’t haye 
liked it, should we, Mary?” 

Apparently Mary Cochrane did not 
hear, or found the_question embarrass- 
ing. She stared absently into the fire. 
light, and the crimson glow lit up the 
pale, transparent features as if with an 
inward brightness. It was wonderful 
how she carried her years and her sor- 
row. She so rarely smiled; she made 
no effort to cover the telltale lines about 
her gentle blue eyes; and if the hair 
under the widow’s cap persisted in re 
taining its soft gold, it was nother 
fault. And yet she was pleasant to look 
upon in her graceful weeds, and the 
tragedy that they represented had be- 
come an _ institution—almost a cult 
Everybody knew about it. It was sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of sane- 
tity. People lowered their voices when 
they spoke of it or its owner. 

“You know—Reginald Cochrane. 
Killed in the first days of their honey- 
moon. Poor thing! It’s twenty years 
ago, and yet she has never forgotten.” 

And then, the story, an eld- 
erly gentleman with a florid face and 
a martial manner would be pointed out 


to crown 


as an emblem of romantic, hopeless de 
votion. 

It was all very beautiful. Mary 
Cochrane was the first to see how beau- 
tiful it was. She was thinking of it 
when the elderly gentleman himself 
broke in upon her thoughts with a mek 
ancholy laugh. 

“Well, 7 shan’t club anybody on the 
head,” he said. “My days for that sort 
of thing are over. Barclay—you know 
—Sir John’s nephew—has knocked me 
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off practically all exercise. Says I’ve 
got to take things easy—heart, you 
know.” He assumed the awe-struck 
solemnity of a man about to relate his 
symptoms. “It’s been queer for a long 
time. Might stop at any moment 24 

“Oh, no!” interposed Mary Cochrane 
hurriedly. “You mustn’t talk like that 
—you really mustn’t.” 

The colonel shook his head. He 
seemed suddenly to become more cheer- 
ful. 

“One can’t last 
“I’ve had my day. 
me—what does it matter 

“It does matter,” she said softly. 

The duchess started. Euphemistically 
speaking, she had been daydreaming— 
and she was correspondingly anxious 
to seem wide awake. She sat up 
straighter and shook back the precious 
lace that hung over her small, white, 
beautifully jeweled hands. 

“It’s the life we lead,” she said ener- 
getically. “Is there any one in this 
country who works for the public good 
as we do? Look at me—a wedding to- 
day, the St. James’ bazaar to-morrow, 
the new mission hall on Friday, a christ- 
ening on Saturday! There’s simply no 
rest. My dear’—she addressed herself 
exclusively to Mrs. Cochrane—posi- 
tively there are times when I should be 
glad to change places with my own ten- 
ants—to lead their simple, untroubled 
lives, milking the cows, churning the 
butter—it is churning I mean, isn’t it? 
—preparing the homely meal with rosy- 
cheeked children at one’s knee. How 
happy they are! What do they know 
of our cares and responsibilities ? 

“What indeed?’ murmured 
Cochrane sadly. 

“And always under the protection of 
others,” the duchess went on. “Only 
the other day, I opened a new school- 
house. I gave it them. They never 
even had to ask for it. I gave it them. 
And goodness knows, in these horrible 


forever,” he said. 
An old fellow like 


”” 


Mary 


radical days, how our rent rolls have 
suffered !”” 

“Our lives are in the service-of the 
people,” said the colonel. 

“And we have grown old serving,” 
sighed the duchess. 

Then all three thought of national in- 
surance and old-age pensions, and how 
the vitality of the country was being 
sapped by a coddling democracy, and 
how poverty was the hotbed of other 
people’s virtues. But they said nothing. 
They knew one another’s thoughts so 
well. And presently the duchess dozed 
again. 

A ragged cheer from the street and 
the sudden opening of the folding doors 
aroused her. Another elderly gentle- 
man had entered. He greeted the three 
with a ceremonious little bow. 

“They are just going,” he explained. 
“T prefer to watch from the window. 
Rheumatism, you know. At my time 
of life, one does not defy the April wind 
lightly. Duchess, I believe you were 
asleep.” 

“Certainly not,” she retorted hur- 
“T was thinking—I shan’t come 


riedly. 
They upset 


to any more weddings. 
me.” 

He shook his head in gailant denial 
and gave her his arm. He was much 
taller than she was and very slenderly 
built. His clothes were no doubt the 
creation of a great tailor, for they fitted 
his broad-shouldered, lean-flanked fig- 
ure to perfection, but they had an Old 
World air about them like the man 
himself. One expected to find lace frills 
and strapped trousers and a gold fob 
under a flowered waistcoat. His very 
manner demanded them. 

They reached the French window in 
time to see two rather scared figures 
flash through the swaying, absurdly ex- 
cited crowd of disinterested onlookers 
and disappear into a waiting carriage 
under a hail of rice. Then it was over; 
nothing remained but a portly police- 

s 
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man—like an immovable monument to 
law and order. 

Silence sank on the solemn, oak-pan- 
eled library. The dull, monotonous 
hubbub from the reception rooms gfew 
fainter, and the street beneath re- 
sounded less and less. frequently with 
the shrill call of a whistle and the mut- 
terings of impatient motor cars. The 
chill, flat-tasting atmosphere of ex- 
hausted revelry seemed to creep in un- 
der the doors and weigh oppressively on 
the four elderly people. They found 
nothing to say to one another. 

The duchess caught a glimpse of her- 
self in a mirror at the far end of the 
room. It was growing dusk, and the 
picture that she saw was dim and misty, 
like a remembered dream. It was the 
picture of a little woman—a trifle too 
rotund, perhaps, for youth and beauty 
—with snow-white hair under a dainty, 
yet sedate bonnet, with delicate, aristo- 
cratic features and arched black brows 
and beautiful hands like flowers amid a 
foliage of rich laces. Behind her 
loomed the tall shadow of a man, his 
gray head bent, his shoulders bowed as 
if, not knowing he was observed, he 
watched her. It was like an old-fash- 
ioned miniature—touched up to suit the 
taste of another generation. 

“Ghosts!” said the duchess under her 
breath. “Just like ghosts!” She made 
a little gesture that was almost defiant. 
“Now I know why we’re all so cross,” 
she declared. ‘We're old—and all these 


young people—all this giving and tak- 
¢ > sn 


ing in marriage—have made us realize 
how old—and we don’t like it.” 

“Yes, we’re shelved,” growled Ma- 
gree from the fireside. 

“Onlookers!” murmured Mary Coch- 
rane. 

“We must be satisfied with the back- 
waters, while youth flows by,” said Sir 
John gracefully. “That is the rule of 
life.” 

“I'd like my carriage, 
duchess decisively. 


? 


’ announced the 


Sir John gave her his arm, and 
silence they made their way down ‘the 
private staircase. Near the side door, 
in an alcove dimly lit by a lamp held 
by a giant bronze figure, the duchess 
paused and looked back. 

“Why don’t those two marry?” she 
said a little breathlessly. _ “She loves 
him—I’m sure she does—and he has 
been so faithful.” 

“Faithfulness is not always te 
warded,” he ventured with gentle sig- 
nificance. 

“No, of course not. Why should it 
be? I mean—TI don’t mean that at all, 
Only it seems such waste e 

“We, too, have been wasteful in our 
time, Elizabeth.” 

The duchess’ hand fluttered on his 
arm. . 

“You ought not to call me ‘Elizabeth’ 
John. We’re too old ‘ 

“Surely our age protects us,” he re 
turned with rueful humor. 

She shook her head. 

“Besides, I was talking about Mary 
and Douglas. It’s absurd. She can't 
always go on mourning for that scape 
grace.” 

“She is too old to forget, perhaps,” 
he suggested. 

“Nonsense! She’s younger- than | 
am.” * 

“That reminds me that I am older 
than he is.” 

“Why will you be personal, John?” 
said the duchess plaintively. 

“Because I feel personal. Now that 
Diana has gone, I shall be very lonely. 
Aren't you a little sorry for me?” 

“Very, very sorry.” 

“My dear—I wish you had been sorry 
when it would have mattered.” 

The duchess gave a little troubled 
laugh. 

“John—the 
both. We’re old. 
ulous even in private. 
ridiculous.” 

He did not answer for a moment. 


wedding has upset wus 
We mustn’t be ridic- 
And—and it is 
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' Though the duchess had forgotten it, 
” she still held the offending daffodil, and 
he took it gently from her. 

“Spring!” he said meditatively. “An- 


other springtime !” 

“But the daffodil has faded,” she an- 
swered. “It will never come to life 
again. There is only one springtime 
for us all.” 

He sighed, and they stood silent, 
looking at each other. The half light 
was kind to them, half concealing, half 
revealing. 

“The carriage, your grace!” 

They started guiltily. The butler 
threw open the side door, and a cold 
blast whirled in upon them. The duch- 
ess shivered. Sir John bowed over her 
hand, a little stiffly. 

“You will excuse my escorting you 
farther, duchess? My rheumatism, you 
know—I am an old fellow.” 

“We are both old,” said the duchess. 
“Both old!” 

So the footman helped her into the 
becrested victoria. 

And the April wind rushed past with 
a jolly laugh and a splendid whoop of 
defiance. ; 

Sir John O'Neill went back to the 
library. He found Colonel Magree 
alone, and they sat opposite each other, 
smoking and listening to the wind. Sir 
John put the faded daffodil back in the 
cloisonné vase and frowned to see how 
it drooped among its shining fellows. 

“Well, that’s over!” he said. 

The colon: 

“Tired ?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“Nor am [. I could do it all over 
again. That nephew of yours, Barclay, 
exaggerates.” He gave an uneasy chuc- 
kle. “I believe I could get married 
myself, blessed if I couldn't ¥” 

“Why not?" Sir John agreed warmly. 
“Older people than you get married.” 

“Of course they do. Look at that 
fellow, Richards.” Seventy to a day— 
and married only last week7” 

¢ 


| grunted. 


“Why shouldn’t he?” 

“Yes, why the devil shouldn’t he?” 

They stared dreamily into the fire. 
Presently the door opened and a young 
man entered. He was not. actually 
noisy, and yet thé. effect of his entry 
was curiously cyclonic. The two,men 
by the fire started like conspirators 
caught red-handed. 

“Hello!” said the newcomer cheer- 
fully. “Did I wake yowup?” 

“Certainly not,” said Sir John. 

“Why on earth should we be asleep ?” 
grumbled the colonel. 

“Oh, well, it’s been pretty tiring for 
you, I should say.” Barclay held his 
hands tothe fire. He was a young doc- 
tor with a rich father and a consulting 
room in Harley Street and quite a num- 
ber of patients among his relatives and 
all those of their friends who had noth- 
ing the matter with them save money. 
“I thought I’d stay and speed the part- 
ing guests, uncle,” he explained. “I 
guessed you'd be fagged.” 

“Fagged? Not at all. To tell you 
the truth, I—I forgot all about them.” 

“Well, one get absent-minded 
as one gets on.” His professional man- 
ner was wonderfully consoling. ‘“Colo- 
nel, put that cigar away. You know 
what I told you—your heart won’t stand 
ad 

The 
breath, 
fender. 
his chair. 

“By the way, did you see that old 
Richards is married?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

Claude Barclay thrust his hands into 
his pockets. 

“Rather! It’s been the joke of the 
week. Old idiot! Must be in his dot- 
age. Some one ought to have certified 
him and shut him up.” 

“Certainly!” said tthe colonel firmly. 

“Idiotic!” agreed Sir John. 

They avoided each other’s eyes. 

“Don’t you two go in for anything 


does 


colonel muttered under his 
but the cigar went into the 
Sir John drew himself .up in 
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of that sort,” Claude Barclay threat- 
ened jocularly. “I'll certify you, right 
enough.” 

“T hope you will,” said Sir John. 

“Rather!” said the colonel. 

The two elderly gentlemen laughed 
heartily, with their eyes fixed intently 
on the fire. 


Il. 


The firm of Timothy Baines & Son 
was as old as the neighborhood, and, 
in fact, older. Long before the idea 
of slums had penetrated to that part 
of the world, there had been a Timothy 
Baines to supply the straggling houses 
on the common, and among the present 
generation there was not one purchaser 
whose mother’s mother had not hag- 
gled with one or another of the family. 
They were aristocrats in their way. 
were the Timothy Baineses. 

In the meantime,’ the common had 
vanished. In its place was a labyrinth 
of exceedingly dirty streets, with dirtier 
houses in and out of which people 
swarmed with the helpless, ineffectual 
profusion of ants in an ant heap. 

In the midst of them Timothy Baines 
& Son held their accustomed place of 
honor. The only visible change was 
that the shop had grown bigger and the 
Timothy smaller. Whereas the first of 
the line had been a fine, upstanding, 
broad-shouldered countryman whose 
merchandise had consisted entirely of 
green grocery, the present Timothy was 
a bit of a fellow, a regular little cockney, 
weedy, tough, rather pimply, who sold 
pretty well everything from a turnip to 
a comforter. 

As to the “& Son,” he was so small 
that he can scarcely be mentioned. For 
he had only just been born. 

Every one knew about it. Elderly 
persons in plaid shawls and dissipated- 
looking bonnets lowered their voices as 
they approached the counter. Young 
things remarkable for “curlers” on 
week days and corkscrews and feathers 


on Sundays dropped their pertness a 
they crossed the threshold. Goodnes 
knows how many times the turnips and 
the comforters and all the rest of the 
shop’s contents had to listen to the 


“And 


hoarsely whispered question, 
’ow’s the missus, Mr. Baines?” 

As for Mr. Baines, he was “all over 
himself,” as the saying goes. His smal}, 
anemic face and pale-blue eyes were 
radiant with the joy that had come to 
him. Every time there was a lull ip 
the business, he would scamper upstairs 
to the dim, carefully hushed room 
where lay the wailing heir and the won- 
derful, amazing woman. He would ask 
inane questions of a phlegmatic nurse, 
and murmur playful, emotion-wrought 
incoherences over the patient. He was 
a highly strung little man, and his cus- 
tomers had to bear with him that day, 
They rattled their pennies on the count- 
er and were discreetly oblivious to the 
short weight that he gave them in his 
confusion. For in the general upheaval, 
inherited instinct got the better of a 
natural integrity and, besides, if a mis- 
take had to be made, it must obviously 
not be to the disadvantage of the wail 
ing “& Son” upstairs. 

Finally he put up shutters five min- 
utes before time, sent the evening ac- 
counts to the winds, and crept up to 
the miracle of miracles with the helpless 
fatuity of a moth drawn to a candle. 
The nurse had disappeared, and he sat 
down on the edge of the bed and held 
his wife’s hand. 

She was not beautiful. She was just 
another cockney—snub-nosed, — with 
commonplace brown eyes and colorless 
hair, but mercifully there are many dif- 
ferent beauty standards in this world, 
and to Timothy Baines she was a “bit 
of orl right,” as he would have ex 
pressed it. As to the “& Son,” he 
compelled as yet awe rather than at 
miration. He was distinctly strange to 
look upon, but Timothy, being gives 
to understand that he was the “himage 
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of ‘is father,” accepted his peculiarities 


meekly. 

“Feelin’ better, ol’ girl?” 
pered. 

“Fine, thank 
beautiful ?” 

“Fyst class.” He gave a little chuckle. 
“Lor, ain't it strange? Fancy, I 
was born in this ’ere very room, and me 
father before me. One of these days, 
ll be sittin’ "ere where I am and sayin’ 
‘Feelin’ better, ol’ girl?’ just like I did.” 

“Lor’, Tim, ‘ow you do go on!” 

He rubbed his knees with the palms 
of his hands. 

“T was only thinkin’, It’s good to 
ave a bit of a place of one’s very own, 
aint it? We Baineses—we ain’t the 
“ere-to-day-and-gorn-to-morrow’ style. 
We've always been ’ere. Each of us 
’as added ’is bit. When me grandfather 
bought this bit of land and built the 
shop, ’e didn’t know "ow it was goin’ 
to grow—not ’e. Just sold garden stuff 
and all that. ’Adn’t dreamed of boot 
polish and brushes and soap and such- 
like. Just you wait! If things goon 
like they are, I'll ’ave a millinery de- 
partment—you see!” 

“Lor’, Tim!” said the 
“You are a one!” 

They smiled. Refined people would 
have been quite amazed at the happiness 
that these two plain and unrefined peo- 
ple found in each other and in the red- 
faced heir to the cheap little shop. 


he whis- 


yer, Tim. Ain't ’e 


weak voice. 


Some one banged at the outer door, 
and Mr. growled and pattered 
unwillingly downstairs. He had hardly 
withdrawn the bolts before he informed 
the invisible intruder of the rather ob- 
vious fact that the shop was shut, but 
the intruder remained obdurate. He 
proved to be a person of smug rotundity 
and smugger opulence. He wore a 
bowler and an important overcoat, not 
to: mention dogskin gloves—all of 
which proved him a stranger to those 
parts. Mr, sized him up at 
Once, 


Baine > 


Baines 


e 


“We don’t want no samples,” he said 
firmly. “I’ve got all I want of every- 
thin’ enough for a year. Good eve- 
nin’,” 

The stranger put his foot neatly in 
the doorway. 

“I’m not a commercial traveler;” he 
said. “I’ve come about the lease. If 
you don’t mind, I'll just step in.” 

He stepped in. He had the air of a 
man accustomed to “stepping in” under 
much the same unpropitious circum- 
stances, and Mr. Baines gazed at him 
in wordless indignaticn. Still unper- 
turbed, the intruder seated himself 
calmly by the counter and laid down a 
sheaf of papers. “TI was round this way 
and thought I’d give you a look up,” 
he explained casually. “It’s about the 
lease.” 

Mr. Baines recovered speech. 

“Look ’ere,” he said. “My wife’s 
gone and ’ad a kid, and I don’t want 
no fuss. You’ve made a_ mistake. 
There ain’t no lease knockin’ round 
‘ere. This is the property of Mr. Tim- 
othy Baines & Son. Don’t you forget 
it.” 

The stranger remained unmoved. He 
referred to a notebook. 

“Lease expires on the tenth instant 
of January, 1912,” he observed dispas- 
sionately. “What do you propose do- 
ing about it, Mr. Baines?” 

“Do? Put you out! 
drinkin’, that’s wot you ’ave!” He 
himself up to his full 
is the premises 


You’ve been 
drew height. 
“Once and fer all, this 
of Timothy Baines & Son,” he recapit- 
ulated. 

“Until tenth instant, January, 1912,” 
interposed the imperturbable person. 
“Upon which date,” he added legally, 
“the property reverts to the original 
landowner, unless otherwise arranged.” 
He presented his card. “That’s who I 
am,” he finished crushingly. 

Mr. Baines snatched at the piece of 
pasteboard. 
“James Henry Hewell,” he _ read 


‘ 
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aloud, “clerk for the Ashminster Es- 
tate. What the devil is the Ashminster 
Estate?” he demanded ironically. 

The stranger pushed back his bowler 
hat. 

“This is the Ashminster Estate.” He 
waved his hand expressively. “All this 
part,” he added. “The property of the 
duchess.” 

“And ’oo,” said Mr. Baines, with 
gathering satire, “and ’oo the devil is 
the duchess?” 

“The owner of this property,” said 
Mr. Henry James Hewell lucidly. 

“Oh, she is, is she?” Mr. Baines 
stemmed one fist against his thigh and 
one on the counter. His attitude was 
aggressive. “Look ’ere!” he said. “My 
grandfather built this shop. ‘FE left it 
to my father, and my father left it to 
me. That’s legal, ain’t it?” 

“Maybe,” said Mr. Hewell noncom- 
mittally. 

“So it’s my property, and your old 
duchess be blowed!” 

“The land is the property 
duchess,” said Mr. Hewell. 

“Tt ain’t. My grandfather bought it.” 

Mr. Hewell smiled. 

“Come, come, Mr. Baines, you know 
perfectly well he didn’t. He leased it. 
You’ve been paying ground rent. 
You’ve been paying it to the duchess be 
cause it’s her ground. Think a bit.” 

Mr. Baines obeyed. Having “thought 
a bit” he went behind the counter. He 
felt safer there 
every limb. \ 
clutched at his throat. 
ironic. 


of the 


He was shaking in 
nameless fear 


But he remained 


dry, 


“And ’oo gave this ’ere land to the- 


duchess?” he asked. 

“Henry VIII. 
gan. 

“One of ’is wives, no doubt,” sneered 
Mr. Baines. Then he suddenly lost his 
He banged the counter with his 
terror. ‘‘We’ve 
he shouted. 


” Mr. Hewell be- 


” 


nerve, 
fist in an 
made this ’ere business,” 


access of 


“We Bainsees ’ave made it. If a map” 
makes a thing, it’s ’is, ain’t it?” 

“Not at all,” said the agent. 
often it’s some one else’s.” 

Mr. Baines caught his breath. He 
tried to regain ground—to laugh. 

“Why,” he said, “we’ve been ‘epe 
since the Flood, we ’ave.” It was aq 
bit of our orange peel Mr. Wot's-js. 
name slipped on at the Battle of ’Agt. 
ings.” His facetiousness rang flat. He 
leaned forward. “Look ’ere!” he said. 
“Wot’s it all mean?” 

Mr. Henry James Hewell became 
more animated. 

“It means,” he said, holding up two 
fingers in succession, “either you renew 
the lease or you clear out. That's the 
matter—plain as a pikestaff. For the 
renewal of lease one thousand pounds 
down and two thousand pounds in in- 
stallments ys 

“My grandfather paid one ‘undred 
pounds,” Mr. Baines burst out hysteri- 
cally. 

“No doubt. 
these parts. 
dirt cheap.” 

‘But I ’aven’t got three thousand 
pounds.” 

“Well, you can clear out, then.” 

Mr. Baines moistened his dry ips. 

“Oh, I can, can I? And wot about 
this ’ere shop wot my grandfather built? 
I can take it with me, I s’pose?” 

If you decide to stay, 
hundred 


“More 


Land’s been going up in 
Three thousand pounds is 


“Certainly not. 
though, we shall 
pounds for the good will of the bust 
ness.” He _ smiled pleasantly. “Tt’s 
worth it. You’ve worked it up no end.” 
He got up and righted his bowler. 
“Well, you can think it over and let 
us know,” he finished. 

Mr. Baines followed him to the door. 
His teeth were clenched so that he could 
scarcely unlock them. 

“Good will!” he stuttered. “Two 
‘undred pounds for the good will of my 
own business! That’s cool! It’s a 
crime, that’s wot it is!” 


want two 
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“You let me know,” said Mr. Hewell, 
unperturbed. i 

“Blowed if Ido! I'll ’ave a talk with 
your precious duchess first, I will.” 

Mr. Hewell smiled. The smile really 
got the better of him. 

“T should,” he said. 
Lane will find her grace. 
it to me if I were you. 
doesn’t know anythmg about it. 
gives us a free hand, ‘so to spedk 

“\ damned free hand, it is, too!” 
shouted Mr. Baines. “I'll see. you 
blowed ——” 

Mr. Henry James Hewell hesitated 
conciliatingly. 

“It’s no use getting angry,” he said. 
“The neighborhood’s gone up, and what 
with Lloyd George and such, the gentry 
have got to get their living somewhere, 
haven’t they? That’s reason.” 

“Oh, get out!” said Mr. Baines. 

Mr. Henry James Hewell got out. 
Evidently the experience was not un- 
usual. He seemed quite unoffended. 
Mr. Baines slammed and bolted the 
door, shutting his castle against the en- 
emy. 

But once the bolts were drawn and 
there was no fear of unsympathetic, 
observing eyes, Mr. Baines collapsed. 
He crept to the high chair by the count- 
er and Sank down there, his face buried 
in his shaking hands. At first he was 
too stunned to think, and presently, 
when his shaken faculties began to right 
themselves, he believe. It 
was a nightmare—an hallucination. He 
looked helplessly about him. 

In the dim light of the single gas jet, 
the little shop had an_ unfamiliar, 
ghostly look. The biscuit tins on the 
shelves twinkled maliciously. The jam 
jars and the preserves pyramided by 
skillful hands loomed somberly over 
him, and the great boxes of oranges and 
apples piled. away for the night were 
sinisterly like coffins, An hour—less 
than an hour—ago, he had loved them 
all. They had been his vassals, his her- 


“No. Park 
But I’d leave 
The duchess 
She 


” 


refused to 


alds, ready to go out into the world and 
proclaim silently, but eloquently: 
“Baines’ are the Best. Baines gives you 
your Money’s worth. Baines, estab- 
lished nearly a hundred years. Go to 
Baines for Everything.” They had 
been his reputation—part of the king- 
dom he and his patient, toiling race had 
built out of nothing. Every penny that 
he could spare had gone to make that 
kingdom better, securer, for the “& 
Son.” And now! 

Now it was gone. Some woman— 
some vampire whom his confused brain 
associated vaguely with Henry VIII. 
and various domestic irregularities— 
had taken it from him—just taken it, 
cool as you pledSe, without an apology, 
shamelessly, the whole world looking 
on. It was incredible—monstrous! His 
belief in law and order and justice were 
shattered at one blow. He was to be 
turned out—out of the house the first 
Timothy had built so firmly—like some 
poor, feckless, hand-to-mouth devil with 
his rent in arrears! What was the good 
of industry and honesty and thrift? 
Might as well loaf and beg. It was the 
rich ones who got home in the end, 
whatever you did. , 

The tears dried on Timothy’s cheeks. 
His quivering lips steadied. He 
clenched his fists and shook them and 
swore horrible oaths. He swore so that 
the nurse, by this time returned to her 
duties, called to him down the stairs to 
be quiet. At that, he 
grew deadly quiet, his small face set 
with hard and reckless thoughts. 

Presently he went upstairs. Mrs. 
Timothy Baines & Son were‘asleep, and 
the latter only awoke when Mr. Baines 
opened the squeaking drawer that con- 
tained his Sunday clothes. Mrs. Baines 
watched him with a drowsy wonder. 

“Wotcher lookin’ for, Tim?” 

He started. 

“My red tie.” 

“Wotcher want your red tie for?” she 
persisted. 


steadied. He 
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“T want it,” said Mr. Baines delib- 
erately, “because I’m a socialist. That’s 
wot I am—a socialist. And socialists 
wear red ties.” 

“Tt ain’t respectable,” Mrs. Baines 
murmured huskily. “Socialists ain’t 
respectable.” 

“’Oo. cares?” muttered Mr. Baines 
under his breath. 

Mrs. Baines did not hear him, and 
she was too weak to argue. Mr. Baines 
came over on tiptoe and kissed her. Her 
commonplace brown eyes opened and 
brightened tenderly. 

“Goin’ out, Tim?” 

“Just for a bit. Don’t you worry if 
I'm late.” 

“Goin’ to see a pal?” 

“Well—not a pal exactly.” He gave 
a dry little laugh. “I’m goin’ to pay a 
sort o’ surprise call on a duchess. That’s 
all. Beginnin’ to move in ’igh circles, 
I am.” ‘ 

Her laugh echoed his faintly. 

“Lor’, Tim, ’ow you go on! 
are a one!” 

He peeped at the bundle lying curled 
up in the hollow of her arm. 

“So long, old son!” he whispered. 
“We ain’t done yet, we two, not ’alf!” 

He went out stealthily, like a thief. 


You 


ITI. 


Though it manifested itself suddenly, 
there is no doubt that it had been com- 
ing on all day. Looking back on the 
incident afterward, she recognized that 
there had been warning symptoms, but 
at the moment it seemed to spring from 
nowhere—a Pucklike absurdity, the sort 
of freakish impulse that can goad the 
most serious-minded, in the very midst 
of a soul-stirring drama, to tickle the 
bald pate of the gentleman-in the next 
row of the stalls. 

It was while the becrested victoria 
was rolling solemnly through the park 
that it happened. It pounced on the 
duchess—figuratively bowled her over. 


She wanted to get out and walk. 

She wanted to ride on the top of a 
bus. 

She had not walked farther than the 
breadth of the pavement for years, She 
had never ridden on a bus in her fife 
—had never wanted to. It was horre 
ble. But the thing was too sudden to 
be resisted. She called, “James” before 
she knew what she was doing. They 
were driving at a good pace, and James, 
rigid as a statue, remained glaring stol- 
idly into space. The duchess called 
again. She did not want to; she was 
simply obsessed. This time James 
turned, an image of respectful inquiry, 

“Yes, your grace?” 

“IT want——” began the duchess, 
Then, under that eye of implacable re 
spectability, she faltered—faltered and 
recovered with a gasp as one jerked 
back from the edge of a_ precipice, 
“Tell Charles,” she said sternly, “to 
drive more slowly.” 

“Yes, your grace.” 

The high-stepping chestnuts were 
discreetly restrained. The duchess sank 
back among her furs. She was shak- 
ing all over with the shock of the thing. 
A duchess—wanting to walk—in the 
twilight—through the park—to ride on 
the top of an omnibus. She felt much 
as if she had stepped on an unsuspected 
ice slide and gone down with hideous 
indignity. She grew hot and cold at 
the thought of what might have hap- 
pened had James been a shade less re- 
S] ectable. 

The street lamps were lit as the vic 
toria drew up at the big corner house 
in Park Lane. One of them, the one 
across the way, threw a patch of light 
on the bed of daffodils. The duchess 
regarded them almost malignantly. In 
some inexplicable way, they were a part 
of the bus-ride impulse. She had an 
absurd idea that they were making fan 
of her, and the very fact that she could 
imagine anything so silly aggravated 
her the more. 
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Inside, further annoyance awaited 
her. Passing the door of one of those 
odd, rarely used apartments that lurk 
about big houses, she heard her daugh- 
ter talking through the telephone. Now 
the duchess hated telephones. She had 
consented to one only because she un- 
derstpod that they were the essence of 
modern civilization, but in her heart 
of hearts she considered them vulgar. 
Further, it must be explained how it 
came about that the duchess’ only 
daughter, the Lady Angela, had not 
gone to the wedding. She had not gone 
because she never went anywhere where 
she should go. She wWas the despair of 
society journals. She attended art 
schools, wore impossible, though quite 
charming, clothes, and mixed with ex- 
traordinary people. Nobody could man- 
age her—least of all the duchess. 
Which is to say that she was extremely 
modern. 

She was talking through the detested 
instrument, and the duchess, without 
the slightest intention of eavesdropping, 
stopped to listen. ‘ 

“Why, of course I'll come,” said the 
“Robert, you are a duff- 
er! Why shouldn’t I? Oh, no, it’s 
no use asking mother. I never do. 
She’s an old darling, but you can't ex- 
pect her to understand. Autre temps, 
autre meurs—that’s French. So long, 
till Tuesday, then.’ 

She hung up/ the receiver, and the 
red, closing the door firmly 


Lady Angela. 


duchess ente 
in the face of 
“My dear,” 
talking to >” 
Her tone of stern authority would 
have impressed mest people. It left 
the Lady Angela quite cheerful and 
unconcerned. She came and kissed her 
mother and, having placed her in an 
uncomfortable gilt chair by the fire- 
place, perched herself on the arm. Her 
careless, unconscious prettiness was de- 
liciously enhanced by an obstimate chin 
and eyes that would have outraged an 


large footman. 
l S ae 
she said, “who were you 


earlier generation by their frank fear- 
lessness. But the duchess was past be- 
ing outraged--where the Lady -Angela 
was concerned. 

“T was talking to Robert,” the latter 
personage explained cheerfully. ‘“Rob- 
ert Drake, you know.” 

“T don’t know,” the duchess re- 
sponded coldly. 

“Well, no, I suppose you don’t. One 
of the students at the art school. Rip- 
ping black and white. Oils, too. And 
poetry. Most things worth doing, in 
fact. You'll be proud to know him one 
of these days.” 

The duchess repressed the obvious 
retort. She was feeling fretful, and 
the Lady Angela’s habit of clipping her 
sentences was intensely aggravating. 
Moreover, she wished her daughter 
wouldn’t stroke her cheek as if she, the 
duchess, were some elderly, pampered 
pet. Young people, the duchess de- 
cided, were very trying. 

“I dare say I shall be proud,” she 
said, “but at present I don’t know him. 
I do wish, Angela, you would bring 
some of your friends here. Your de- 
scriptions of them make me very anx- 
ious. And that dreadful habit of call- 
ing people by their Christian names! 
A girl in your position oy 

“Mother, don’t begin all that again! 
You can’t understand os 

“So you remarked before, my dear.” 

“Well, you can’t. How could 4 bring 


my friends here? They’d be bored 


stiff.” 
“Angela, your Why 


should they be bored st—I mean bored, 


expressions ! 


pray: 

“Well, they’re young, for one thing, 
and - ° 

“And I’m old,” said the duchess irri- 
tably. “Is that it?” 

The Lady Angela kissed her. 

“Aren’t you? Of course you are, 
quite beautifully old, darling. Look at 
your lovely white hair, and your dear 
wrinkled face, and your sweet bonnets. 
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Robert would just love to paint you if 
I could only drag him here. He says 
old faces have so much more in them 
than young ones. But he’d never comé 
—never.” 

The duchess smiled a frosty under- 
standing. ‘ 

“No doubt he would feel himself ill 
at ease here.” 

“It’s not that exactly 

“Tsn’t he presentable, then?” 

“To tell you the truth,” said the Lady 
Angela with a burst of frankness, “he 
wouldn’t come because he doesn’t ap- 
prove of you.” 

“What?” said 
rudely. 

“Well, he doesn’t. He thinks duch- 
esses out of date—alrmost immoral. Not 
you in particular, darling, but all of 
us. He thinks I’m a brand from the 
burning.” She laughed. “You mustn’t 
be upset. You think you're all right 
—don’t you?—and that’s all that mat- 
ters.” 

The duchess said nothing, having 
nothing to say. One cannot reply sat- 
isfactority to the babblings of a luna- 
tic. But she was annoyed. The Lady 
Angela continued to soothe her aggra- 
vatingly. 

“Wedding go off well, mummy ?” 

“Very well,” stiffly. 

“That’s good. Dear old Sir John as 
beautiful as ever? Such a gentleman! 
Did he kiss your hand and say pretty 
things? Isn’t he wonderful? Like a 
piece of animated Sheraton, I always 
think.” She moment. 
“Do you know, I often wonder—why 
didn’t you marry him instead of poor, 
reckless papa? He’s so devoted and 
good, and papa—papa was just a little 
wayward, wasn’t he? Aren’t you 
sorry?” 

The duchess almost fluttered. 

“Angela—please x 

“Do you mind? Of course it’s too 
late now, and that’s what’s so sweet 


” 


the duchess quite 


considered a 


and romantic about it. You two dee 
beautiful old things——” 

The duchess rose. ; 

“T think,” she said, “that you are pos 
itively indecent, Angela. You. have tg 
respect for anything or any one. Tam 
thoroughly annoyed. I only hope,” she 
added quite venomously, “that you wil 
live to be as—as aggravated as I am” 

She went out. She was, in truth, 
thoroughly upset. Everything had com 
bined to upset her—the absurd obses- 
sion of those flowers, the wedding, the 
drive home, and now Angela the last 
straw. The duchess scarcely recognized 
herself. She sent away the two maids 
who waited for her in her dressing 
room. She even locked the door. It 
was absolutely essential that she should 
have time to recover her ordinary se 
renity. 

But it was not so easy. The beautiful 
room, with its Louis X VI. furniture and 
brocaded curtains, stifled her. The gold 
ornaments on her dressing table by the 
window unaccountably added to her 
irritation. She picked up a novel and 
could not read it. She tried to rest 
and failed even to close her eyes for 
two minutes. Finally, obeying another 
irrational impulse, she pulled aside the 
curtains and opened the windows. 

After that she felt easier. The room 
was on the ground floor and looked 
out on to,a garden that, as London 
gardens go, was of quite respectable 
dimensions. It was dark now, andeshe 
could not see the flowers that had been 
bedded out if solemn order by solemn 
ducal gardeners, but the cool night aif 
carried their perfume and filled the 
room with life. It was, indeed, as ifa 
living force had brushed away the 
ghosts of those dead-and-gone folk who 
had rustled their brocades and satins 
among its gilded splendors. 

Now that the window was open, the 
priceless Louis XVI. chairs and mirrors 
had a faded, dead look. The gold orna- 
ments looked poor and dim. 
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But the duchess breathed more freely. 
She defied rheumatism and sat down 
by the open window and stared at her- 


self in the glass. It was as if she had 
never seen herself before. Yes—the 
“hair was white—white as snow—and 
there were wrinkles. Of course there 
were; not so many perhaps—but still 
enough. Once she had been young and 
yery beautiful. One, could see traces 
even now—more than traces. That 
nose for instance, those arched brows, 
the almond-shaped eyes—the whole out- 
‘line. Compared to her, even now, the 
Lady Angela was a hoyden—a_pink- 
and-white milkmaid. But even the 
Lady Angela had something the duchess 
could never have again. Never again. 
Youth—springtime. 
And suddenly the tears sprang to the 
duchess’ eyes. 
She had not cried for ten years and 
more. She was so unaccustomed to the 


process that she sat bolt upright, proud | 


and soundless, the tears running down 
her cheeks. She tried to ignore them. 
She scorned herself. But she could not 
stop. And in the very midst of it all, 
she caught sight of Timothy Baines. 
Not that she saw all that there was 
of him at once. He developed slowly, 
like the Cheshire Cat in “‘Alice in Won- 
derland”’—first a face and then a pair 
of shoulders and then a body and finally 
a pair of legs that carried him into the 
duchess’ room. There they paused for 
a moment, 1 le of further action. 
The duch« 
fainted. She did not even change 
She was vividly conscious of her jew- 
eled hands lying loosely clasped on the 
dressing table, and she knew that her 
hour had come. She was terrified out 
of her life, but she regarded Timothy 
Baines with freezing contempt. No- 
blesse oblige 
_ As for Timothy Baines, he trembled 
in every limb, and terror contorted his 
innocent features into a bloodcurdling 
mask of diabolical wickedness. He bent 


ip ib 
screamed nor 


color. 


1 
neither 


forward, shaking an already shaking 
fist. 

“If you move or hutter a_ single 
sound, I’ll do you hin!” he whispered 
hoarsely. “D’yer hear?” 

The duchess intimated that she tad 
heard. She was too intent on keeping 
her own voice steady to notice that 
Timothy’s quavered in a way wholly 
unsuitable to nefarious, not to say hom- 
icidal, practices. 

“T should like to know how you 
got here,” she remarked pleasantly, “if 
you don’t mind telling me.” 

“7 don’t mind.” He jerked his head 
toward the garden. “Through the side 
door. Unlocked it was. Anybody could 
‘ave come in.” 

“That’s a very consoling thought,” 
said the duchess. She had just calcu- 
lated that the electric bell was well out 
of reach. She might scream, of course, 
but that would only precipitate the im- 
pending catastrophe. Moreover, she 
had an instinctive objection to* scream- 
ing, which seemed to her vulgar under 
any circumstances. “And now that you 
are here,” she continued, “what, exactly, 
do you want?” 

Timothy Baines shifted his position. 
He bent forward, scrutinizing her face 
with a curiosity greater than his terror. 

“You're the duchess, ain't you?” he 
asked. 

“I am.” 

“Well, then—wot I wants with you” 
—he brought his fist down with a cau- 
tious emphasis on the polished dressing 
wants is a straight talk 
I’ve risked a lot for 
So now you 


table—“‘wot | 
with yer ’ighness. 
it, and I means to ’ave it. 
knows.” 

One thing she did know—the man 
was obviously insane, and the knowl- 
edge did not particularly comfort her. 
A thief you can bribe. A lunatic has 
to be humored on his own lines. She 
indicated a gilt-backed chair near her 
with a superbly self-possessed gesture. 
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“In that case you’d better sit down,” 
she suggested. 

Timothy Baines accepted the invita- 
tion gingerly. But he was distinctly 
comforted. Some of the disfiguring 
terror faded from his small features, 
and something of his popular profes- 
sional manner—an ingratiating earnest- 
ness that had stood him in good stead 
on more than one ocassion when con- 
fronted with deterioraied new-laid eggs 
—returned to him as he bent forward, 
an appealing hand outstretched. 

“Look ’ere, yer ’ighness, as one man 
to another, wotcher want with my 
shop?” he asked. “Wotcher wanf with 
it? Ain’t yer got enough? Look at this 
‘ere room; look at yer jools; look at 
them gold things. Wotcher want my 
shop for?” : 

The duchess stared. Denial was on 
her lips. Never, even in her youth, had 
she ever wanted a shop. But Timothy 
was not to be interrupted. 

“Look ’ere,” he persisted cajolingly. 
‘ighness. If 
leave me alone, I’ll supply 
honor bright. 


“Don’t you take it, yer 


you'll only 
yer ’ousehold, cost prices, 
Only leave us alone.” 

“But I don’t want your shop,” 
began. “I don’t % 

He shook his head at her 
fully. 

“Yer ‘ighness—yer agent—a fat, 
chap—’e came round only to-night 

‘You’ve got to clear 
This ‘ere is the 
Ashminster 


she 
reproach- 


oily 
and 
out, 
property 


,” 


’e said to me 
you ‘ave. 
of the Duchess of 

“If he said it was my property, 
I suppose it is,” she interrupted, 
ginning to see light. “I suppose 
can’t pay your rent y 

It was like fire to gunpowder. Tim- 
othy Baines sprang to his feet. He 
ceased to be ingratiating. He towered 
an image of outraged dig- 


then 
be- 
you 


over her, 
nity, of insulted pride. 

“Pay me rent? Why should I pay 
rent? It’s my property.” 


Ainslee’s 


“You said just now——” 

“T didn’t. ’E did. But ’e’s a tgp 
Look ere!” He flung out his hand gp 
der the duchess’ nose. “A ‘undted 
years ago, it. was just a scrubby Bi 
of common—no good to you or any. 
body. My grandfather bought jt. 
leased it. ’E built the shop. ’E 
it. Wy father, ’e went on with it, 'B 
added on the hegg department. ’E took 
up with the groceries, You might say 
’e made the neighborhood. People . 
came from far and wide. Every one 
knew us. It was Baines for this and 
Baines for that and Baines for every. 
think. When me father was dyin’, * 
said to me, ‘Tim, you keep the old shop 
goin’!’ An’ I swore I would. And 
mow you come along and say, ‘’Ere, 
you clear out. That's my bit o’ easth 
you're sittin’ on.” And you takes the 
shop and you wants cash for ’avin’ le 
me make it what it is 3 

But if it is my ground——” the 
duchess interrupted obstinately. 

“Ah, but ’oo gave it cher? Henry 
VIII. for ’avin’ ’elped push off one of 
‘is missuses. That’s a nice record for 
a respectable woman, ain’t it?” 

This surmise as to the origin of the 
Ashminster Estate was so near the his- 
torical truth, though usually expressed 
with more courtesy as “reward for serv- 
ices to king and country’—that the 
duchess gasped. Timothy Baines’ open 
hand became a clenched fist 

“You're a 
poor!” he stuttered. 

“My dear man——’” 

“You are——” 

“T am nothing of the sort. It’s the 
idiotic way you—you people have of 
thinking. We—we spend our lives @ 
yoursservice. Only last week I gavea 
reading room to my village—and a—@ 
mission hall.” 

“Takin’ money from us to ‘give ts 
things we don’t want, that’s wot it is! 
Takin’ my shop to give some poor devils 
a readin’ room and a mission ’all!” He 


vampire feedin’ 
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laughed ferociously. “’Oo wants mis- 
sion ‘alls?’ he demanded. 

“J—I really don’t know,” said the 
duchess. She drew herself up. “At 
any rate, you are very rude,” she said. 

“Eyen if you have np respect for my 
position—which I see you haven’t—you 
might respect an old woman 1 

“Old!” he echoed. He gazed at her 
intently. “You ain’t old. You've got 
white ‘air, but you've a face like a girl. 
Old! Why, you ain’t even grown up. 
Never been properly alive—never ’ad a 
breath of fresh air—never been out and 
jostled with real, livin’ ’uman_ bein’s. 
I'll lay a ’undred to one you’ve never 
so much as been on a bus.” 

“Never!” said the duchess regret- 
fully. She regarded Mr. Baines with 

growing kindness. 

“That’s it. You don’t know what life 
is. You don’t know what real people 
are. You ain't old. It ain’t years that 
matter—it’s the livin’ of them. And 
you ain’t lived at all. You’ve just mold- 
ered.” 

“Really!” said the duchess. 

“You've lived in this ’ere ’ideousness 
and eaten too much, and you think yer 
old—because you’re bored stiff——” 

“*Bored stiff!” echoed the duchess 
under her breath. 

“You come out an’ ’ave a look at life,” 
said Timothy Baines suddenly. “You'll 
a kitten. Only p’raps 

won't let you. 
sud 


feel as spry as 
you can’t 
with a 


“It’s kind of to be sorry for 
me,” said the duchess. “You 
_ to have some troubles of your own, if 
you remember.” 

Timothy Baines remembered. He 
wilted visibly under the duchess’ bright, 
Sarcastic eyes. 


you 
seemed 


“I ‘ave, yer ’ighness. I ’ave. And 
only this mornin’ I was as jolly as a 
sandboy. My wife—she’s just ’ad a 
kid—our fust. I was that proud! ’E 


was to ’ave been the ‘& Son’—Baines & 
Son, you know. And when that there 
agent came along, it was as though 
some one ’ad ’it me over the ’éad with 
a ’ammer. I went clean off me dot— 
and ’ere I am.” He looked about him 
wildly. “I’d better clear out,” he mut- 
tered. 

“Wait!” said the duchess. 

She went over to her writing table 
—past the electric bell—and began to 
write hastily. She was trembling with 
a never-before-experienced excitement. 
Some one tapped at the door. She put 
her fingers to her lips. 

“Wait!” 

She went on writing for a minute, 
while the tapping increased in violence, 
and Timothy Baines danced in a fever 
of alarm. 

“There!” she said. 
agent when he calls. 
ing present to the—& Son. 

Timothy Baines stared at her. There 
was color in her cheeks, laughter in her 
eyes. He gasped, snatched the sealed 
envelope, and turned to fly. But at the 
window he turned again and looked 
back. 

“If yer wasn’t a duchess,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely, “ye’d be a bit of orl 
right, you would,” and vanished. 

But not so quietly as he had come. 
Evidently, in his excitement, he missed 
his footing. There was a crash—a 
groan—the sound of breaking glass. 
Then 

The duchess ran forward. She was 
not accustomed to rapid ne»vement, and 
the gilded chair on which Mr. Baines 
had sat happening to be in the way and 
being equally unaccustomed to violence, 
went over with a bang. The duchess 
peered out of the window. 

“Mr. Baines—are you hurt—can I 
help you?” 

No answer. 

The tapping became frantic, but the 
duchess ignored it. She fetched a 
heavy plaid cape,’ which she wore on 


“Give that to my 
It’s my christen- 


x” 


silence. 
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the rare occasions whén she inspected 
the garden, and covered her head with 
a Shetland shawl. She went down the 
steps, feeling her way carefully. 

“Mr. Baines!” 

Mr. Baines, dead or alive, had van- 
ished. The door in the high wall lead- 
ing out on to the side street stood open, 
and a lamp threw a dim, oblong reflec- 
tion on the path. Now, whether the 
duchess was looking for Mr. Baines or 
whether the spirit of adventure had al- 
ready got possession of her, no one can 
say. All that one can do is to relate 
the incredible facts. The duchess went 
out on to the street. She walked down 
the street and up another street, look- 
ing for the injured Mr. Baines, and 
meeting not so much as a_ policeman. 
She enjoyed the sensation. And when 
she came back, she found the garden 
gate shut and bolted. : 

Obviously, the situation, for a duch- 
ess, was awkward. To have to go round 
to the front entrance and explain to 
the big footman that she had been wan- 
dering the streets in a plaid cape and 
shawl was painful, to stay indefinitely 
on the wrong side of the garden door 
impossible. So the duchess summoned 
up the courage of her ancestors and 
went round to face the footman. But 
when she turned the corner of the road, 
she found her farther progress blocked. 
A small, but increasing crowd encircled 
the entrance to the ducal residence, 
whose doors stood wide open, exhibit 
ing hurrying, excited silhouettes. Po 
licemen seenftd to sprung from 
nowhere, and were heavily 
about doing nothing with an air of im- 
mense purpose. A lady in a bonnet 
with a somewhat bedraggled osprey 
bumped up against the duchess and 
apologized. 

“Awful, ain’t it?” 

“What’s awful?” asked the duchess, 
vaguely wondering how she was ever 
going to explain to James. “What’s 
happened ?” 


have 
moving 


“Lor’, ain’t yer heard? Some ones | 
been murdered. They ’eard the sereaiys 
—and there’s blood hall over the place” 

“And the crooks ’ave got away with 
the goods,” added a neighbor with af. 
miration. “There was a hawful stryp. 
gle. The door was locked, and the 
maids ’eard the screams. When they 
broke down the door, the corpse ‘af 
gone.” 

“The corpse?” echoed the duchess 
helplessly. 

“Yus—no one knows ’ow they did it 
Hawful tragedy. A duchess, too,” 

The crowd increased. A policeman 
pushed the duchess roughly to one side 
No one had ever pushed her before, 
It was an experience that made her u- 
usually angry. She nearly announced 
her identity—which was, of course, 
what she ought to have done. She 
ought to have gone straight up the im 
portant-looking steps and_ explained. 
She did nothing of the kind. She stood 
there on the edge of the crowd, listen- 
ing to the garrulous, slightly inebriated 
lady with the bonnet, trying to make 
head or tail of her own endotions. 

It was very pleasant standing there 
—so cool and fresh, with the wind blow- 
ing over the park, laden with all the 
freshness of spring. There were the 
daffodils shining under the lamplight. 
The regarded them without 
malevolence. They seemed to explain 
something, to be part of a daring, amaz- 


duchess 


ing, incredible thought— 

[here was a fresh thrill of excite 
ment. An inspector was coming down 
the steps, and the duchess’ attention 
was drawn back to the house. How 
big and stuffy and dull it looked! She 
could almost taste its pomposity. 

“This ’ere ‘ideousness” Timothy 
Baines had called it. 

She thought of James and the ten 
footmen and the seven-course dinner 
that awaited her. She thought of the 
bazaar to-morrow and the new missio# 
hall on Friday. 
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“Oo wants mission ‘alls?’ Timothy 


Baines had asked. 
She thought of all the days that 
loomed before her—other people’s 


weddings and other people’s christen- 
ings—an endless succession. 


“Bored stiff!” 

Was she really so old? Just fifty. 
Her hair was white, but what did that 
signify? It had been white at forty. 
She had been hustled, bored, into old 
age. 
“You come out and ’ave a look at 
life!” had said Timothy Baines. 

The lady in the bonnet sighed heav- 
ily. 

“It ain’t all beer and skittles being a 
duchess!” she said. “I’d rather be me.” 

The duchess started from her reflec- 
tions. 

“You're quite right,” she said. “I’m 
sure the poor dead lady agrees with 
you. It's—it’s not—not all—eh—beer 
and skittles?” 

“She’s out of it now; any’ow, poor 
dear!” the bebonneted one _ philoso- 
phized, exhibiting a tendency to tears. 

“Well out of it,” said the duchess. 

And, having cast a farewell glance 
at the glum shadow of the ducal resi- 
dence, she walked straight in the oppo- 
site direction. 


It was at about the same hour that 
Sir John O’Neill awoke from a pre- 
dinner doze. It was a bad habit of his 
—a habit brought on by increasing 
years, as he told himself with a melan- 
choly shake of the head. Sleeping be- 
fore and after meals meant the begin- 
ning of the end, the deeay of the 
faculties, the gradual drifting toward 
the final rest. 

It was a sad thought. Sir John, lin- 
gering over it, threw a tender, reminis- 
cent glance at the vase of daffodils be- 
side him. Elizabeth! How sweet, how 
pathetic, she had looked as she had 
placed the seal on the closed book of 
their romance! 

“There is only one springtime for us 
all!” she had said. 

He looked for the faded daffodil that 
she had given him—the symbol of an 
unrecallable past, of their own with- 
ered youth. He would treasure it as 
such, 

But apparently the faded daffodil had 
other ideas on the subject. It refused 
to symbolize anything sa unpleasant; it 
refused to be treasured on such condi- 
tions. 

For it had come back to life, and 
held up its golden head gayly and boldly 
among its fellows. 


DOSE 


ALAS! 


E told her, in his ardent fashion, 
Her liking surely would be merged 
Into a great and splendid passion, 
If only .she’d be his—he urged. 


And so, persuaded, she was wed, 
Regarding him just as a brother. 

And love did come, as he had said, 
But sad to say—love for another! 


Percy WAXMAN. 








NDREWS was tired, but the day - 
was near. He could see it. 


For some while before the day, 
he was always rather like a man who, 
lying awake all night, sighs with re- 
lief to see the dawn break. Then one 
opened one’s eyes and said: 

“Here is the day. It doesn’t matter 
if the rain pours or the sun shines. I’m 
tired of the drab dark. The main point 
is that here is morning.” 

He was always cheerful before the 
day. As it approached, his spirits 
lifted, so that those about him saw the 
shining. His wife could not understand 
it. She would say: 

“You’re a year older, but you seem 
very cheerful over it. I—I hate birth- 
days!” 

She would sigh and look into some 
distant place into which he could not 
see with her, for he never looked be 
yond the day ti it came, and when it 
had passed, he looked toward it again. 

The remark about the passing years 
was the only remark approaching orig- 
inality that his wife ever made nowa- 
days. She had used to be a bright girl, 
full of quips, but now her talk was 
mainly of the children, of the house, 
of her thankfulness at getting away for 
the short yearly holiday, and then her 
thankfulness at getting all the packing 
over and being settled at home again. 
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Her shoulders were. never quite free 
from some load. In her sleep, some. 
times, she would murmur: 

“I’ve never paid more than seven- 
pence for the shin, and if you think I'm 
going to begin now, you’re mistaken,” 

Or perhaps it was: 

“Don’t kick stones, Johnnie. You'll 
wear those boots out, and goodness 
knows when daddy will be able to af- 
ford another pair.” ’ 

This year, as the day came round, 
she said: 

“You’re nearly forty. How you can 
be so cheerful over it I can’t think.” 
Then she looked into the distance in 
that wondering sort of way. 

He always jobbed off her languid 


curiosity with some story like this: 


“Well, you birthdays—— | 
come of a large family, and we always 
thought a lot of them. Large fafnilies 
I suppose the habit’s stuck. Habits 
It sort of makes me—jollier.” 
She never asked questions. She was 
too busy and preoccupied. She never 
wondered or fidgeted; that was some- 
thing to be grateful for. She always 
had plenty to do—her woman’s work, 
mending the socks, and ironing the 
youngest’s frocks, and trying to train 
a succession of cheap young general 
servants into something approaching 
Besides, they had 


see, 


do. 


do. 


domestic decency. 
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been married a long time—fifteen years. 
They had arrived at that placid state 
when the wife settles down to things 
as they are, and the husband settles 
down to things as they are—except 
once a year. 

Andrews had one new suit each 
twelve months, and he always bought 
it just before the day. No matter how 
badly he needed it, he always put it 
off till then. When his wife would 
say with old-married testiness, “You'd 
better go and get your new suit now. 
I’m tired of sponging this one,’ he 
would account for his delay with a 
joke: 

“Well, Mabel, my dear, in my family 
birthdays were always kind of festi- 
vals. My new suit—it’s my birthday 
present to myself, and I can’t anticipate 
it.” 

Every two years he had a tweed suit ; 
every two years a_navy-blue suit. 
Mabel was not so lucky, but then she 
had not to worry over keeping up ap- 
pearances in the great labor mart. She 
said so herself. She knew that the 
woman who sits at home may safely go 
shabby, to send her man out well look- 
ing to enter the competition. 

This year, it was the turn of the blue 
suit. He was glad. He was smarter 
on blue-suit years. 

After she had said, “You’re nearly 
forty,” he was somehow gladder, too, 
about the Nearly forty! 
How life flew! In 1 fre- 


quent fatigue, he 


blue sui 
spite of his 
felt so young, too— 
once a year 

He had never been so exigent with 
his cheap tailor—no, not even before his 
wedding. 

The suit came home safely on the eve 
of his thirty-ninth birthday. 


When Andrews left home on_ his 
birthday morning, he knew. himself free 
until midnight. 


asked, 


No questions would be 
He would go as usual to the 


office, put in his working day, and then 
—off on the yearly romance! 

It did nobody any harm to pretend— 
once a year. 

He had a hair cut in his lunch hour. 

Lunch was small, as usual, eaten in 
an A. B. C. shop. The mirror on his 
right hand showed him his pale, thin 
face, rather uncertain mouth, and 
eager eyes. He adjusted his new tie 
with careful attention and thought he 
looked Well. People couldn’t tell, could 
they? No one could: see his troubles, 
frets, anxieties, and leanness. He had 
in his purse the little sum of which 
Mabel never knew. She never guessed, 
when together they made out their 
monthly budget—which had to be so 
near, so terribly close—that he deceived 
her about shillings and pence until, 
when the day came, he had a nice round 
sum in his pocket. 

On his thirty-ninth birthday he had 
nearly three pounds. 

He laid beside his plate a small note- 
book in which he kept brief records of 
the way he celebrated his birthdays. 
The records began seven years ago. 

The first: “Met charming girl in Re- 
gent Street. Rather like Mabel used to 
be. Persuaded her to come to dinner. 
Told her about my country place and 
my car. Said I was a South African 
millionaire. Took her home in a taxi.” 

And there was another: “Asked a 
little waitress out to dinner. Beautiful 
face. I wonder what is her story. She 
took me for some one very rich and in- 
fluential. I telephoned for stalls and 
we went to the Aphrodite. I told her— 
I don’t know what I didn’t tell her. I 
believe it was a wonderful evening for 
both of us. I only wish myself half so 
charming an episode next year.” 

Andrews ran his eye down the eight 
brief romances. They exuded mem- 
ories of enchantment. Short, bright, 
beautiful; like flashes they had come and 
gone. They were like summer light- 


nings. 
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Fifteen years ago he and Mabel had 
dreamed that one day they would be 
rich together. Now they knew better. 
Only these strangers, these girls of a 
dream. hour, knew no better. They 
helped him to pretend. 

He cast more glances mirrorward 
and sleeked his hair. 

“T look the part,” he said to him- 
self. 

Imagination had always been to him 
a stimulant. He chinked the two 
pounds odd in his pocket. He had 
about him the price of two of the best 
dinners in town, anyway. He thought: 

“T wonder who it will be to-night. I 
wonder if she’ll wear one of those new 
short, fluffy dresses. And those shoes 
to match that women are wearing now. 
Dark blue—I like to see a woman in 
dark blue.” 

He sat there, dreaming, rather longer 
than he ought to have done. But it 
didn’t happen often. It was only once 
in three hundred and sixty-five days 
that he broke away from his conscience, 
and the small house in Camberwell, and 
the dull wife, and the noisy children, 
and the butcher’s and baker’s bills, and 
all the rest of the ceaseless round of 
domesticities. 

Domesticities were so heavy; they 
swarmed and settled like locusts to eat 
up all the land—the land of the true 
romance. 

“You've got to have a little light in 
life,” Andrews to himself as he 
sat there flipping over the 
pages with a half-shy, half-sly smile. 
“There must be a little froth and sun 
and laughing. I wonder what she will 
be like to-day.” 

All those eight women were only one 
woman to him, and the ninth would be 
the same—just the eternal Out-of-reach 
who sat in the light and 


said 
penciled 


woman 
laughed. 

As he lingered over the marble-top 
table, where even the crumbs of his 
scone and the dregs of his cup of cocoa 


could not keep him to realities, } 
seemed to hear laughter, and 
laughing words. The relief of | 
ease and elegance flowed round him, 
Half closing his eyes, he could picture 
a warm southern place, where forty. 
nate people played through a sunny 
spring. Women were there in white 
coats and skirts with great gay sun om 
brellas. There was one especially who 
seemed to belong to him, tall, slim, and 
blooming. She _sauntered with a map 
with a pale, thin face, eager eyes, and 
uncertain mouth, who wore a blue serge 
suit. It was himself. They had come 
there in their yacht. She lay in the 
blue bay over which they looked, preen- 
ing her white wings. There was not 
a gray spot anywhere in all the sun 
light. There was not a care in the 
world, All was radiance. People did 
not grow old here, or grew old by happy 
steps. There was a great vivacity 
about ; men and women spoke gayly of 
meeting each other again in London— 
a desirable I¢ondon; in Paris; wherever 
desire took them. 

The yacht lay like a great bird wait- 
ing to bear the tall woman and himself 
away any time, anywhere. 

Opening his eyes, he-knew what he 
would tell the ninth woman. He would 
tell her about the yacht, and his last 
trip down the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. ’ 

He went out again and worked 
They had thick cups of tea in the of 
fice, and there was a cake club, by sub 
scribing to which each member got 4 
piece of cake every day at four. The 
subscription was sixpence a week, and 
it had often cost him a good deal of 
thought. Perhaps it could be better 
spent? Mabel said every -penny ™at- 
tered. She said she had squeezed and 
squeezed the housekeeping allowanee 
till there was not a drop to spare ally 
where. 

As_ six o’clock neared, Andrews 
heart began to beat elatedly. His 
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hands grew a little damp, and his eyes 
shone. He became young, and whistled 
' anew tune. He kept thinking: 

“t wonder where I'll find her this 
time, and what she'll be like. Suppose 
I didn’t find one!” 

That annual fear, however, had never 
justified itself. He reminded himself 
comfortingly of that as he laid away 
his work neatly, put on his hat, and 
went out into the cold spring evening. 
Because his overcoat was shabby, he 
folded it, lining. outward, over his arm. 

Along the Strand through Trafalgar 
Square, up the Haymarket, toward Re- 
gent Street he walked, looking—but un- 
obtrusively—at the girls and women 
who passed. That part of the program 
was really almost as attractive as the 
latter half—wondering which of all 
these would consent to be the charming 
guest at an unknown’s dinner table, 
drinking his wine, believing his fairy 
tale. 

It was as he crossed Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, where the flower sellers still shiv- 
ered, that he saw her ahead of him, the 
one and only possible companion for his 
thirty-ninth-birthday party. There was 
no mistaking her. Her inevitability 
entered his heart, piercing it; the swing 
of her distant skirt was like the ripple 
of waves, swamping him; a white hat 
she wore glittered in the subduing 
light like a guiding star against the 
murk of town. She had just the walk 


that he had always worshiped, spring 


ing, supple; the ankles that he had al 


ways worshiped, strong and _ slender. 
She had just that type of back, as she 
threaded briskly, delicately, across the 
Cireus, that sent through him the thrill- 
ing knowledge that here in the ninth 
woman he had found all his dreams em- 
bodied in one. She was his youngest 
and oldest ideal. 

He was sure, oh, gloriously sure! 

He went after her like a boy, instead 
of a worn, quiet benedict, quickening 


7 


his pace nearly into a run. If he lost 
her in the crowds at the corner! 

But she emerged from them; he saw 
her white hat over motley heads, pass- 
ing up Regent Street, and threaded his 
way after her. 

She wore dark blue. How perfect! 
All day he had somehow thought inter- 
mittently about dark blue. And her 
skirt was short and full, as he had 
hoped. Her attraction, even at a dis- 
tance, held a magnetism for him that 
none of the other eight had held; they 
had touched him lightly, glowed, and 
gone. This—this was different. 

He trusted hopefully to his manner 
of address—to his respectful pleading. 
He began to turn sentences in his head. 

He might ask, “May I speak to you 
for a moment, please?” 

Or, “Pardon me, may I I want 
to find some lady kind enough to have 
dinner with me. I’m a South African, 
only just arrived in town, and if you 
knew how appallingly lonely I feel re 
That had worked before with little dif- 
ficulty. “As a matter of fact, it’s my 
birthday. I’ve just realized it, and I 
must throw myself on some lady’s 
mercy. Will you be kind—just for an 
hour or two? It’s my birthday.” 

He was drawing near. How fine her 
ankles were! How adorable the poise 
of her head! Never had he strayed in 
mind to any ideal but this tall slim, 
buoyant type. The eight had diverged, 
but that had been accidental. 

He was level with her and saw the 
rouge rubbed palely on cheek, vividly 
on lip. There was something about her 
contour 

He exclaimed sharply. 

He saw his wife. 


II. 
“Mabel!” he stuttered. 
She stopped short, as if a shot had 
struck her, biting her lip, her eyes dilat- 
ing. 
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Women are always the quickest to 
think, the last to act. She stood there 
a moment, while her thoughts busied 
themselves instantly on expedient lines, 
but she said nothing, though after a mo- 
ment she allowed herself to smile, her 
look searching his. 

it was left to him to speak again. 


“Mabel,” he said, “fancy—fancy: 
” 


“Meeting you!” said his wife, with a 
sparkle. 

But she was alert, defensive. 

Andrews was already fastening his 
eyes on that flip of color on her face. 
All the eight had worn it, like the ma- 
jority of town-bred women; but rouge 
and Mabel! He put his hand in her 
arm. 

“What are you doing, my dear?” 

“l’m just—just out,” she replied. 
“And you?” 

“<n, 2?” 
just out, too.’ 

His wife began to walk on, drawing 
him with her. 

“Yes,” she replied, “you always go 
out on your birthday, don’t you? We 
can’t stand here. People are looking.” 

A faint elation expressed itself in 
her tone. A real tint, a glow of pleas- 
ure, stole up her worn face. She knew 
that she was at her best and that people 
were looking. Andrews saw, half 
shocked, her stimulation. 

What did it 
doing? 

She cast a side glance at him, and saw 
his disturbance. 

“Don’t be worried, Charlie dear,” she 
said suddenly. “I only do it once a 
year.” 

He did not speak, but, “Once a 
year?” he thought. 

As they walked up Regent Street 
together, more than one man cast a 
brief glance of interest or admiration 
at Mabel’s tall figure. She was mov- 
ing royally; her shoulders were erect 


said Andrews. “I—I’m 


’ 


mean? What was she 


Ainslee’s 


again, casting off their tiny, tired stoop, 
and her glance was bright. 

Andrews’ hand tightened a little, ip. 
stinctively, on her elbow. She was his! 
And men were admiring her! 

What had she been going to do if she 
hadn’t met him? 

A feeling came back to him from the 
dead, a fierce and lordly jealousy. Sey. 
eral times, when they had been engaged, 
all those years ago, he had been cop. 
sumed by it. He had known agonies 
of fear, lest a rival should steal from 
him the slim, laughing, ardent girl 
Slowly, but completely, the long mar 
ried struggle had killed that fear—or 
so it seemed. But here it was again, , 

“Where were you going, my dear?” 
he asked in a voice that sounded strange 
to him. 

“T don’t know,” said his wife uncer- 
tainly. ‘Where were you going?” 

About to reply, “I don’t quite knov, 
either,” he checked himself. 

“IT know where J am going,” he ar 
swered. “I know where you are going. 
To Pagani’s to have dinner—my birth 
day dinner. It’s a gala night, we must 
remember.” 

He pressed her arm. 


They were opposite one another in 
the lighted restaurant, and Andrews 
had recovered enough to look at her 
carefully. 

She was drawing off white gloves 
His male eye was not versed 
enough to know that they had already 


daintily. 


been cleaned—eight times. They 
seemed to him a charming bit of luxury, 
such as you saw on other women—net 
your wife. And her clothes were 
strange; the old bear stole over her 
shoulders he knew well, but the dark 
blue silk frock beneath it was such a 
any woman might wear—any of the 
eight women who had sat opposite t 
him on birthday nights across the 
glamorous little board for two. He 
could not see how it had been changed 
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and freshened to suit the passing 
modes; the stuff still looked new, for 
it had been worn only eight times. 
From her dress he looked to her hair 
and saw how carefully it was arranged, 
sleekly, modishly, as she never had 
time to do it on the three hundred and 
sixty-five mornings of the year when 
she Tose early and prepared strenuously 
for the family business of the day. 

He smiled at her questioningly, un- 
certainly, across the table. 

“What shall we drink?” he asked. 

“What do you generally drink?” said 
Mabel. 

“Champagne,” he owned quietly, and 
took a wine list from the waiter. 

“So do I,” said Mabel. 

Andrews started. 

“Then—then we 
night.” 

He ordered a bottle and 
the menu for her approval. 
and a little pause came 
waited for the first course. 

They were through two courses and 
the first glass of champagne before 
their tongues were loosed, before the 
look of disappointment had quite faded 
from her eyes, and the last vestige of 
the dreary feeling from his heart. Why, 
she was wonderful! 

She was looking across at him and 
thinking that he hadn’t aged so much, 
after all. 

Confidentially he said to her: 

“You’ve never asked me 


must drink it to- 
submitted 
It passed ; 
while they 


where I 
I’ve valued 
your confidence. And I’ve 
abused it. Many women would have 
wanted to know; they’d have worried 
and fished and asked questions. But 
you—well, I do realize you’re a woman 
ina thousand. You’ve never asked 
anything; and when you’ve seen that 
I’ve meant to stay out on my birthday 
evening, you’ve never once asked me to 
stay in.” 

Both the tired people were warm, ex- 
hilarated with wine> and every sense 


went on my birthdays, and 


never 


was pleased. She leaned forward in a 
sudden confidence like his, and said 
dreamily, but truthfully : 

“I didn’t want you to stay in. 
wanted the evening off myself.” 

“Did you?” he breathed. 

“Yes,” she nodded, “only once a year. 
I looked forward to your going out. 
Oh, it would have been bitter if you’d 
stayed in! I got to rely on it. I 
planned altering my dress for weeks 
beforehand.” 

“You—you wanted an evening off, 
too?” 

Mabel nodded again. He filled her 
glass, and drank again himself. And 
it was a fairy hour, like the other eight. 

“T saved up for it,” she said. 

“So did I,” Andrews replied. 

“This. hat—you might have thought 
nothing could be squeezed from the 
housekeeping money, but I squeezed 
this. It’s nice, isn’t it? It suits me. I 
thought it did, at home, though one 
can’t tell at home. There’s no competi- 
tion. But as soon as I got out in the 
street, I knew it—it suited me.” 

There was enjoyment in her voice. 

“IT saved up, too,” said Andrews. “I 
felt rather ashamed of it, but I did. 
Every year I’ve had a dinner like this, 
regardless of expense, regardless of 
anything.” 

“With whom, Charlie?” 

“Different people,” said Andrews 
without hesitation. “Girls, you know. 
I used to like to seem rich—throw the 
money about, talk about the things I’d 
got. I was a fool, of course, but it 
seemed real.” 

His wife nodded. 

“T thought that was what you did— 
something like that.” 
“You guessed! 

mind!” 

“IT told you I wanted my evening off, 
too.” 

A happy fury surged up in Andrews’ 
heart then, for it is happiness to own 
enough emotion to be wildly jealous. 


And didn’t 


you 
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“And you?” he demanded. 
did you do?” 

His face was flushed dark, every line 
tense. 

She said: 

“T suppose I did—much what you 
did.” 

“But women can’t. 
I’d known——” 

“Listen,” she said, and her face was 
young. “I’ve done no harm. I wanted 
every woman’s fairy tale—the one fairy 
tale out of which no woman ever grows 
up. I wanted some man to look as if he 
admired me, to spend himself amusing 
me, to take me out and care for me— 
just in little ways, holding my coat, 
listening to what I said, making me 
feel attractive—just for an hour or 
two.” 

“And—and you got i 

“Eight times,’ she 
dreamily. “I wonder who 
have been to-night ?” 

“Don’t think!” said Andrews breath- 
lessly. “I won’t have you think!” 

She was a new creature to him— 
strange, tantalizing, unknown. 

He heard her sigh. 

“Don’t sigh!” he said jealously. 

“Tell me,” she asked, ‘what 
they like? Were they pretty?” 

“What do they matter?” 

“But I want to know.” 

“Well—some of them were pretty, 
rather, I think. One didn’t always find 
what one was looking for, of course. 
You know the type I’ve always admired 
—that tall, slim kind who look as if 
they walk on springs and are merry. 
I love women to laugh. It was just— 
you quite understand?—it was only a 
jolly evening I wanted.” 

“Don’t I understand!” 

“And you? What were they mostly 
like—the brutes ?” 

“They weren’t brutes. They were 
just lonely or haphazard kind of peo- 
ple, and they wanted a companionable 
evening, as I did.. The things they said 


“What 


My dear girl—if 


wr? 


said rather 
it would 


were 


Ainslee’s 


were interesting. What does it matter 
if they weren’t true?” 

“T should think it mattered 
much——” His voice tailed off omg 
recollection. 

“One man,” said Mabel, “was a South 
American millionaire, he said. He told 
me all about his three cars, and his fae. 
ing stable, and his yacht. It made one 
imagine beautiful things. He asked if 
I’d been often to the south of France 
I pretended I had. Perhaps he kney, 
3ut it didn’t matter. I liked pretend. 
ing. Soon I shall be too old for it 
altogether. Perhaps I’m too old now,” 
Tears stood in her eyes. 

“You old?” Andrews cried in amaze. 
ment. 

Mabel looked at him with a great 
softness. 

“Imagining those things,” she mur 
mured, “made me remember the plans 
we used to make for the time when 
you would be rich. Do you remember 
when we were very young? Oh, I won. 
der just what kind of woman you were 
looking for these eight years!” 

“T was looking for you—you as you 
used to be.” 

With a sudden little soft cry, she dis- 
covered, “And I, too—I was looking 
for you—you as you used to be!” 

Andrews dashed more champagne 
into her glass and his. 

“Drink to the meeting, then.” 
money to burn out 
of the two pounds odd in Andrews’ 
pocket. So, when they left the res 
taurant, warm and fed and eager, they 
took a taxicab to drive the whole way 
home, and Charlie Andrews made love 
to the ninth woman as he had nevet 
even thought of making love to amy 
one of her eight predecessors. 

The little house in the gray-faced row 
at Camberwell was very still as they le 
themselves in. The sleepy “general! 
came out of the back regions and wetl 
wordlessly bedward, but the lack of 


There was still 
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welcome did,not chill them. The fires 
were out, the gas was low, and from 
upstairs the faint cry of a baby began 
to sound, but it was a honeymoon house 
all the same. 

Listening to that cry, Mabel started 
maternally in its direction, pulling off 
the white and Andrews fol- 
lowed her as a man follows a star. 

They looked into the room where the 
three elder children were sleeping in 
cots side by side, and then answered the 
wail of the baby, who was managing to 
express, in spite of his inarticulation, 
“Bottle time! Bottle time!” 

Mabel pulled off the blue silk frock, 
threw aside the white hat without a 
sigh, and, wrapping herself in the old- 
est flannel dressing gown that ever a 
properly vain woman wore, took the 


gloves; 


baby into her arms. 
“The bottle’s ‘on 
ready, Charlie.” 
Andrews applied himself to the fa- 
miliar job. 


the hearth just 


THE CARVEN 
never shall be forged thy trunk to claim, 
© monumental beech, nor prostrate lay 


A* 
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He lighted the gas fire and hung be- 
fore it one or two infantile garments 
as directed. 

His wife was hushing the baby and 
placating its outraged feelings by offer 
of the bottle. Andrews came and hung 


over them both with an absorbed face. 
He remembered the old flannel dress- 
ing gown more vividly to-ngght than he 
had done for years. 
“It used to be pink,” he said, touch- 
He looked at 


ing it, “and very pretty.” 
it admiringly. 

“When we were first married,” she 
added, watching the baby. 

“Dearest,” said Andrews suddenly, 
‘when we go out hunting—for—for 
jolly people, and when we want to 
be as we used to be, before we were 
married—before we had the children— 
do we—do we—well, what I mean is do 
we really want to be as we were? 
Would we really change ?” 

“T wouldn’t,” said Mabel. 

“And I wouldn’t,” said Andrews. 


‘ 


NAME 


lo these green woodlands, blithe of heart a 


| 


S 


iL.ong years ago, a barefoot lad he came, 


\nd with his jackknife proudly earved his name 
Deep in thy storied bark of ashen gray. 
Sylvan memorial of a halcyon day, 

A carefree urchin’s artless bid for fame! 

When Belgium, sacked, lay bleeding in despair, 
His sword to her the gallant stripling gave 

And drained his valiant heart for freedom there, 
Leaving that name among the fallen brave, 

By comrades true now carved with pious care 
On a rude cross in Flanders o’er his grave. 


Joun LupLow 

















Love Maggy 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


When Lord Chalfont brings his young wife to his ancestral home, Purton 
Towers, his old friends and neighbors are inclined to look askance upon her be- 
cause, before her marriage, she was an actress. But Lady Chalfont—or “Maggy,” 
as she is commonly known—is as far as possible from the usual actress type, 
Her sweetness, her unselfishness, her simplicity are irresistible, and it is not long 
before she has won all hearts, including those of Lord Lancing, Chalfont’s dearest 
friend, and his mother, grim old Lady Shelford, to whom Chalfont’s marriage 
was a bitter blow. The vicar, Mr. Faning, and his wife, a smug, self-righteous 
woman, are the only people who are not completely captivated by Maggy’s charm, 
They resent her democratic influence over the young people of the village. But they 
are anxious to be on good terms with her because they want her to help their 
pretty daughter Joan to a career on the stage. This Maggy is determined not to 
do. She knows from bitter experience the dangers of stage life for a young, inno- 
cent girl. For Maggy has a past. Chalfont knows the story and holds her blame- 
less, but Maggy cannot forget, and in the midst of her new happiness is haunted 
by the fear that she has not finished paying for her mistake. The fear is for 
Chalfont rather than for herself; she dreads the thought that she may bring 
disgrace upon him. It is, therefore, a great shock to her to learn that Woolf, 
the man who betrayed her, has rented a place in the neighborhood and is coming 
there, with his wife, to live. Both she an@ Chalfont, however, think it unlikely 
that they will come into contact with Woolf. He is merely an adventurer, with 
a number of shady deals to his credit, and his wife, Lady Susan, is more or less 
a social outcast. Unfortunately, Joan Faning learns that Woolf has theatrical 
connections and, despairing of Maggy’s aid, seeks his. Through him, she pro- 
cures an introduction to De Freyne, a producer of notorious reputation, and 
secures an engagement, to the distress of young Lord Lancing, who is in love 
with her. Woolf, who is in a bad way financially, is trying to interest a new-rich 
millionaire of the neighborhood, Joe Simmons, in a mining scheme of his. Sim- 
mons hints that the price of his participation is an introduction to Purton Towers, 


and Lady Susan undertakes to procure this by visiting Maggy and threatening to 


her affair with Woolf. Maggy, in rror at the thought of disgrace 


nsents to call upon the Simmons’ and accepts an invitation to lunch 


with them \s they are typical specimens o he vulgar, pushing parvenu, 


Chalfont cannot understand why she wants to have anything to do with them, 
and for the first time is assailed by a vague doubt as to her fitness for the posi- 
tion of Lady Chalfont. Maggy is tragically aware of this doubt, but endures it 
in silence. Lancing gets the idea that Joan would marry him if he had more 
money. With the hope of increasing his small fortune, he cbtains an introduc- 
tion to Simmons through Maggy, and maneuvers for a “tip.” Simmons suggests 
the mining scheme that Woolf is engineering, and Lancing puts his money into it. 
It turns out badly, and he loses all he has. Chalfont learns of the affair and of 
Maggy’s connection with it, and is very angry. That, for Maggy, is the end. She 
feels that she has been a failure as Lady Chalfont, and that the only thing for her 
to do is to leave the husband who no longer cares for her and go back to earning 
her living on the stage. 





























CHAPTER XXXI. 
LL unknowing that De Freyne 
A had seen her in the tea shop, 
Maggy ate her apology for a 
lunch. She would not have cared much 
if she had known. It would have 
amused her to imagine his perplexity 
at seeing her there. But of amusement 
just now she was destitute; not on ac- 
count of the meager meal—she was 
not one to make a fetish of food— 
but she foresaw difficulties, and she 
was a little afraid. If De Freyne 
would not take her on as plain Kitty 
Slightly, it seemed doubtful whether 
any other musical-comedy manager 
would think it worth while to do so. 
De Freyne knew her capabilities ; others 
did not. 

In this dilemma, she thought of the 
agent who long ago had sent her on 
tour with a stock He 

f few decent men of his call 
Paul Stannard. He did 
not address every good-looking girl who 
came to him as “darling,” or want to 
kiss her or paw her about. Maggy had 
no intention of tolerating anything of 
that sort, but by going to Stannard she 
would avoid the risk of it. 

She walked the mile or so to his of- 
hee, passing the Carlton on her way 
and smiling a little wryly as she caught 
a glimpse of its interior through the 
double glass doors. 


company. was 


ine. by name 
Hig, VY name 


It was no paradise 


Maggy 


By Countess Barcynska 


Author of “The Honey Pot,” etc. 
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to her, nor did she regard herself as a 
peri at its gates, standing disconsolate. 
Still, not so long ago, she had been more 
accustomed to it than to cheap tea 
shops. She was a little sorry she had 
pretended to De Freyne that she had 
an appointment there; she had just a 
twinge of regret that the future held 
out small hope of her ever again. fre- 
quenting it or any of the other de- 
lectable restaurants of the city. Those 
days were over. 

But she did not really repine on that 
score. She was too young and healthy; 
her pluck was intact. She had an im- 
mense capacity for making head 
against difficulties. Her very courage 
was apt to run her into them. The 
present one was an instance in point. 
So, by the time she reached the agent’s 
office, she had forgotten the Carlton 
and all its kind. 

Che way up the staircase in Bedford 
familiar but 
name plate in the hall informed her that 
Stannard had taken a partner since her 
last visit. She entered the well-remem- 
bered waiting room, a little surprised to 
find it empty. An inner door opened 
and Stannard looked out of it and kept 
on looking. 

“Good afternoon, 
said Maggy. 

“Jove! It really is ” he ex- 
claimed and stopped, hesitating how he 
should address her. 


Street was enough, the 


Mr. Stannard,” 
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“Maggy Delamere—that was,” 
smiled. ‘May I come in?” 

“Please do.” 

He held the door wide for her. 
had always liked Maggy and, moreover, 
had respected her. Nobody in the the- 
atrical world had been more pleased 
than he when her marriage had been 
made public. He could not conceive, 
any more than De Freyne had been able 
to, what had brought her up to his of- 
fice. But he asked no questions and 
harbored no ideas of profiting by the 
surprising circumstance. 

“T’ve just come from the Pall Mall,” 
said Maggy, taking the chair he placed 
for her. “I was foolish enough to think 
Mr. De Freyne would take me on in 
chorus again. But that wasn’t his idea 
at all. Instead, he offered me twenty- 
five pounds a week to—to bill my title. 
Of course I refused. He didn’t under- 
stand. Do you?” 

“Easily,” replied 


she 


Stannard. He 


smiled the cynical smile of a man of 


good taste who is told of an amusing 
solecism. “But—is it possible that you 
want an engagement ?” 

“That's what I’m here for. I’ve come 
back to the stage to get my bread on 
it fairly, not by taking advantage of a 
name. Can you help me?” 

Stannard thought one intimate ques- 
tion was warranted. He conveyed it 
briefly, without impertinence and with 
kindly concern. 

“Your husband ?” 

“We've Maggy’s_ eyes 
were on the carpet. After a momen- 
tary pause, she proceeded: “It’s my 
fault. He’s the very best of men.” 

Stannard hesitated before he spoke. 

“Please don’t think me presumptuous 
in speaking of your private affairs, but 
I’m very sorry to hear what you say. 
I’m sorry, too, that you’re thinking of 
coming back to—this life. Surely the 
trouble isn’t irreparable? From the 
way you speak of your husband, you 
must be fond of him. I assume he’s 


” 


separated 


Ainslee’s 


fond of you. Between husband ang 
wife, there’s bound to be a deal of give. 
and-take. I’m married and I knoy 
Can't you make it up, and so avoid the 
stage?” 

“IT can’t go back, Mr. Stannard” 
Maggy’s voic®was a lament. “There 
are lots of reasons. One is that it’s too 
late. And there’s nothing for me but 
the stage. I can’t do anything else— 
except crochet work.” The ghost ofa 
smile flickered on her lips. “Come, 
don’t let’s be downhearted. It’s nice 
of you to talk so kindly. But I’ve got 
to go on living, so we'd better bring it 
down to business. Can’t you send me 
on tour? I don’t want to be in London, 
Any salary will do.” 

“Every company I know of is full 
up and on the road already,” said Stan- 
nard with genuine regret. “I haven'ta 
thing on my books. Have you tried 
Maiden Lane and Garrick Street? 
Don’t want to? Not much use if you 
did. There’s absolutely nothing doing 
anywhere in August, you know.” 

Too late Maggy remembered with 
some anxiety that it was the theatrical 
close season. Some of the London the 
aters were shut; managers were holi- 
day making; touring companies were 
closed preserves for three months. It 
would be too much to expect any agent 
to find her an engagement in this state 
of stagnation. Two summers ago, she 
and Alexandra had known what it was 
to be in London in August hunting for 
work. They had not found it. In her 
headlong haste to leave Chalfont, she 
had overlooked this difficulty; not that 
it would have stopped her had she re 
membered it, but she would not have 
come away with so little money in het 
purse. It contained less than twenly 
pounds. As for the substantial sum 
that lay to her credit in the Ashington 
bank, she would rather have died than 
draw on it. She had purposely left her 
check book behind with her pride. 

“Can’t you send me abroad?” she 
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asked. “South Africa or Australia, for 
instance.” 

Stannard was about to answer when 
the door opened and his partner called 
him. 

“Will you excuse me?” he said. “I 
won't keep you waiting many minutes.” 

He went out and Maggy picked up 
the Stage. She opened it and searched 


for the columns usually devoted to in- 
quiries for “leads,” “character women 


” 
, 


” 


“heavy ladies,” “soubrettes,” and “util- 
ity” actresses. That particular feature 
of the paper was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Apparently the demand—even 
for “utility’—had in every case been 
supplied. Nobody at all was wanted. 

She put the paper down with a sigh. 
As she did so, the telephone on Stan- 
nard’s table rang. Stannard did not 
come in. The bell rang again. Maggy 
picked up the receiver. 

“Hullo, hullo?” came a quiet voice 
with a rising inflection in it. ‘That 
Stannard ?” 

“Mr. Stannard has just gone out of 
the room. He'll be back presently,” an- 
swered Maggy. “Will you hold the 
line or shall I give him a message?” 

“T'll hold on, if he isn’t an everlasting 
age. Who am | speaking to? Typist?” 

“No.” 

“Who then?” 

“Just a person.” 

“What sort of person?” 

“The usual sort of person, looking 
for the usual sort of engagement. What 
else would find in an 
agent’s office ?” 

- The old pertness, once second nature 
with Maggy, was being revived in her 
by the atmosphere of the place. She 
thought she discerned more than a 
touch of curiosity in the voice at the 
other end of the wire and took a de- 
light in stimulating it. There followed 
a pause, 

“I like your voice,” said the stranger. 
“It gets there. Mighty few women can 
talk through a phone.” 


you 


expect to 
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“Who’s speaking? A man?” laughed 
Maggy. 

“Sure.” 

“An American man!” 

“Every time.” 

Another pause. 

“What’s your name?” he inquired. 

“Kitty Slightly. There’s nothing to 
it.” Maggy emphasized the preposition 
wickedly. 

“T like it. It’s a program name. Say, 
what are you like to look at?” 

Maggy was enjoying herself 
mensely. 

“I should be all right if I didn’t 
squint and hadn’t a hump,” she replied. 
“Is there anything else you’d like to 
know, Mr.—Mr. Curious?” 

A chuckle came over the wire. 

“My name’s Spelman. See here, 
Miss Kitty Slightly, will you lunch with 
me? I’m just dying to see a hump- 
backed artiste with a squint who can 
talk back answers over the wire. A 
business lunch.” 

So it was Spelman! The Colossus 
of the theatrical world! Before Maggy 
could answer he went on: 

“I’m staying at the Savoy. To-mor- 
row, half past one. Be on time. I’m 
tired of waiting for Friend Stannard. 
Tell him to call me up at three. 
Good-by.” 

That was all. And she had an ap- 
pointment with Spelman—the great lit- 
tle Spelman himself! Two years ago, 
would have been boundless at 
such a piece of luck. Now it left her 
cold. Nothing would come of it. Spel- 
man was out for actresses, not chorus 
girls. 

A minute later Stannard came back. 

“I’ve answered the telephone for 
you,” said Maggy. “It was Mr. Spel- 
man. He wants you to ring him up at 
three o’clock.” 

“Thanks. I wish I could get him to 
see you, but there’s not much chance ~ 
of that, I’m afraid.” 

Maggy made a funny face. 


im- 


her joy 
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“Never mind,” she said. 
ing with him to-morrow.” 

“With Spelman? How's that?’ he 
asked incredulously. 

Maggy retailed the conversation. 
Stannard listened, surprised and puz- 
zled. He knew Spelman. It was not 
like him. He was by no means flippant. 
And then again, he wasn’t a woman 
hunter. 

“One thing’s sure,” he said. “He 
must have been struck with your voice. 
This lets me cut,” he went on with ani- 
mation. “Now I can talk to him about 
you this afternoon. No, on second 
thoughts, I won’t. Much better he 
should get his own impression of you 
first. I think you'll get on with him. 
You'll like him. He’s dead straight. 
Would you like to go to America?” 

“Oh, wouldn’t I?” Maggy’s face lit 


“T’m lunch- 


, 


up. “If he would only engage me! I 
could get lost there without difficulty.” 
“Get lost ?” 
Maggy nodded dolefully. 


“It would be best. I can’t explain. 
But I don’t suppose there’s the slightest 
chance of it. He'll be disappointed 
when he me. 
girl, nothing more.” 

“No, no; you do yourself an injus- 
tice,” contradicted Stannard. “You can 
act, only you’ve never taken yourself 
You were such a kid”—he 
gesture—‘‘when 


sees 


seriously. 
made an apologetic 
you were on tour with the stock com- 
was nothing but a 


lot of 


pany. It joke to 
you. Yet 
aptitude. 

“May I give you some advice? 
this: You’re older now—you know 
that life isn’t entirely a joke. Well, 
there’s a possibility you may do busi- 
ness with Spelman. If you do, it will 
give you opportunities you won’t get 
on this side. Don’t waste a single one 
of them. It would take you years to 
make good on the stage here. It’s not 
a question of capability. I believe you 
can act. In America names don’t count 


you showed a -well, 


It’s 


I’m just a show 


Ainslee’s 


in the sense they do in London, Jy 
America talent gets there in double 
quick time. Here you've got to wait till 
you’re forty or more before you can 
show your nose in a West End theater. 
I'm‘talking of the legitimate—the serj- 
ous side of the stage. Nobody in Lop- 
don wants to see Portia or Juliet or 
Miranda played by a girl. It’s against 
the traditions. They don’t think it’s 
good enough to pay to see her unless 
she’s a grandmother. Come to think of 
it, we haven’t a really young actress-in 
this country. The only one I know of 
has gone to the States. Youth gets a 
show there—youth and talent. If 
you’ve got the goods, you’ve only to de- 
liver them, to use an Americanism that 
has a lot in it.” He switched off ab- 
ruptly. “I hope I’m not talking like a 
Daily Mail leader. You'll let me know 
how you get on with Spelman?” 

Maggy gave him her hand. He held 
it in a firm, friendly grip that heartened 
her. 

“Thanks for your advice. 
forget it,” she said. 

“The best of luck to you—Miss 
Slightly. I’ve a notion you are going 
to hit it this time. You'll see. The 
gods are on your side.” 

Maggy’s answering smile was a little 
skeptical. 

“Perhaps—but only the gallery ones,” 
she said doubtfully. 


I won't 


XXXII. 

Joan ranked at the Pall Mall as one 
of the secondary lights, one of a con- 
stellation, and her dressing room ac- 
corded with her status. It was small, 
but looked pretty under the electric 
light. There was any amount of light. 
Four bulbs surrounded the dressing- 
table mirror; two more blazed from the 
ceiling. One side of the chintz-papered 
room was covered with photographs, 
fans, bits of drapery, and bracketS com 
A white cur- 
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taining vases of flowers. 
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tain, bulging with hidden costumes, 
hung from hooks on the opposite wall. 
The furniture of the room consisted 
of the aforesaid dressing table, a small 
sofa, and a couple of chairs. Silver 
brushes, manicure implements, a brand- 
new make-up box, a range of grease 
paints, and numerous toilet prepara- 
tions littered the space before the mir- 
ror. On the dressing table also were 
two bowls of roses, a box of cigarettes, 
and a small vase containing an ignited 
joss stick. A thin thread of smoke rose 
from the latter, impregnating the air 
with a sweet pungency. Incense of a 
different kind was being diffused from 
It took the shape 


another quarter, too. 
spoken with a 


of caressing words 
French accent. 

Joan sat in the glare before the mir- 
ror, touching up her face for the after- 
noon performance. Monsieur le comte 
watched her out of admiring eyes. De 
Freyne liked her to encourage him. He 
was rich and too much in love to be 
dangerous, and his devotion accordingly 
served to divert attention from De 
Freyne’s own interest in Joan. Very 
few people hazarded more than a guess 
at it. It did not pay them to talk; they 
were on the salary list. 

While Joan was listening with quiet 
complacence to the young Frenchman’s 
pretty compliments, her dresser came 
in with a note, 

tea with me after the show? 
Macey. 
was scribbled on it. 

To entertain Maggy in her very own 
dressing room was an irresistible and 
very feminine temptation to Joan. The 
novelty of her success had not yet worn 
off. She most certainly wanted Maggy 
to appreciate it—Maggy who had told 
her that she wasn’t clever and couldn’t 
act! Amour propre, if nothing else, 
required that the scoffer should at least 
be made aware of her position in the 
theater, 
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When Maggy was shown in, Joan 
was gushingly delighted to see her. She 
kissed her and welcomed her and in- 
troduced her to monsieur le comte, and 
dismissed him, and gave Maggy tea 
then and there, and said how sorry she 
was that she wouldn’t be freé later on. 
She talked, and Maggy beamed and 
looked about her. She perfectly well 
understood the price of meteoric suc- 
cess on the stage. Who better than 
she knew the reputation of the Pall 
Mall, its stars, lesser lights, and chorus? 
Among them all there were exceptions, 
of course. Alexandra had been one. 

Maggy simply could not look at Joan 
and think evil of her. Hers was a case 
of luck only. Her exquisite looks had 
won the day for her. She was an in- 
stance of the truism that talent didn’t 
matter outside of serious drama. If 
the comte afforded her a momentary 
misgiving, Joan’s frank references to 
him after-he had left the room dis- 
pelled it. 

“You're a lucky kid!” said Maggy. 
“How did you manage to get a dressing 
room to yourself?” 

“Well, you see,” replied Joan, “I was 
to have one anyhow for the next piece, 
because I’m to have a big part in it. 
Between ourselves, Maggy, I couldn’t 
stand the dreadful language of the girls 
I used to dress with. The coarse things 
they said made me creep, and I was 
the time. So Mr. De 
Freyne arranged this. He’s so reason- 


miserable all 


able.” 

“It’s wonderful how you seem to 
have got on the right side of him. I’m 
awfully glad you have. When he gets 
his knife into you, he’s a holy terror.” 

“Really? I shouldn’t have thought 
it. Do you know, Maggy, I find it 
quite easy to manage men. There’s a 
boresome sameness about all of them. 
I prefer girls, really. But tell me, how 
is poor Lancing getting on? He was 
awfully rude to me a little while ago 
when I was trying to comfort him 
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about losing his money. I had no idea 
he had a temper. I expect he thought 
I ought to behave like a story-book per- 
son and marry him anyhow. So silly! 
But I did cry when I heard he’d been 
so unfortunate. I’m so sensitive.” 

It sounded the wrong word to 
Maggy. Joan’s sentiments sounded 
wrong. What made her talk like that? 
It was all foreign to the artlessness that 
had been one of her most engaging 
qualities. Maggy found a reason for 
the change in the undermining influence 
of the stage. With some girls, it was 
infectious. She did not believe Joan 
was already corrupt, but she was subtly 
altered. Every bit of her childishness 
was gone. It was a great pity. Evi- 
dently success was spoiling her. There 
were other dangers, though. So long 
as she remained unsullied, she would 
come to no great harm. Maggy knew 
how fatally easy it was to follow the 
downward course, to come under the 
sway of the nepenthe of stage morality. 
It would be a thousand million pities 
if Joan went under. Her little day of 
triumph would be so short. Maggy for- 
got her own troubles in contemplation 
of spectral ones which she feared 
threatened her little friend. 

“But why shouldn’t you marry him?” 
she said. “He’s such a dear boy. And 
it would be such sport for you both to 
should 
who 


be pulling in the same boat. I 
real use to a man 


love to be of 
was down on his luck.” 

Che point of view did not strike Joan 
at all favorably. 

“You’re awfully altruistic,” she said. 
“I’m afraid Lancing’s boat would go 
down altogether if I got into it. I 
should swamp it. Besides, he’s quite 
out of love with me now,” she added 
indifferently. “I don’t want to marry 
any one, Maggy. I’m wedded to my 
art.” 

The little touch of grandiloquence 
made Maggy smile. 


“Stuff!” she scoffed. ‘“There’s no 


Ainslee’s 


art in this theater. 
lingerie.” 

Joan felt offended, and would haye 
shown it to anybody else. Maggy was 
privileged. : 

“Oh, well,” she retorted, “even if you 
don’t call it art, it’s hard work, and, I 
think, beautiful work. You’re out of 
it, Maggy dear, so ‘you can’t help look 
ing down on a moiler and toiler like 
little me.” 

“I’m not out of it. I’m up to the 
neck in it again. I asked your dear 
Mr. De Freyne to take me on again 
this very morning—and he wouldn't.” 

At first Joar#thought she was joking, 
Then some feminine instinct told her 
that she wasn’t. Most women would 
have asked questions—intimate ques- 
tions. Joan was not one of them. She 
thought she could put correct construc- 
tions on most motives in matters con- 
cerning her sex. 

“There you are!” she exclaimed. 
“You’ve had to come back to it! It 
doesn’t surprise me in the least. I ex- 
pect you felt like I did—that Purton 
was too tiny and life down there too 
dull. This is the only life worth living.” 

Maggy let that pass. 

“Will you come and chum with me, 
Joan?” she asked wistfully. “I-l 
could look after you—at least while 
I’m out of an engagement. Or, if you 
liked, I could come to your place, if 
the rent’s fairly moderate.” 


It’s all legs and 


This was so unexpected that Joan 
hadn't Of course she 
meant to refuse either suggestion. 

“Do you mean you're staying in 
town?” she asked, to gain time. 

Maggy nodded. 

“Where ?” 

“In Sidey Street. It’s in King’s 
Cross Road, near the station. There 
are two windows to the room, and if 
you keep pots of mignonette and wall- 
flower on the sills, you don’t notice the 
street smells so much. It’s a real ‘pro’ 
place, and of course ever so cheap.” 


a reply ready 
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Joan’s face showed that she did not 
understand. She had expected Maggy 
to say she was putting up at some first- 
class hotel. 

“But why live on the cheap? You 
haven’t gone bust, like Lancing, have 
you?” ee 
“Not exactly. But I don’t believe in 
living on more than you can earn. 
When I was on the stage before, with- 
out two sixpences to rub together, I 
knew lots of girls who lived expen- 
sively on two pounds a week—girls 
with cars and diamonds and furs. I’ve 
not much opinion of that sort of thing.” 

Deep within her, Joan resented this 
She was not sure how much 
Maggy knew. Even if she did know 
about Charles Street—perhaps through 
Lancing—she was not going to give 
herself away or be lectured. She put 
on an air of innocence. 

“How funny you are! And so par- 
ticular! It seems to me it’s not worth 
while bothering about what other peo- 
ple do, or how they live. As for girls 
—and I suppose they’re the same in 
all theaters—you can’t alter them. The 
best thing is to take no notice of them. 
I know they haven’t any nice feelings 
about one another. In this life it seems 
to me feelings don’t count for much. 
Everybody’s in such a hurry to get on, 
and doesn’t hide it. Here the girls all 
hate one another, although they ‘ducky’ 
and ‘darling’ all the time. And the men 
of the women if they get 
than usual; and under- 
studies are always hoping that princi- 
pals will fall ill; and principals won't 
miss a performance for fear under- 
studies may get a chance. Oh, I’ve been 
at it long enough to know that it’s 
wisest to do the best for yourself and 
not bother your head about others.” 

This was an entirely new Joan to 
Maggy. 


speech, 


are jealou 


more applause 


“How worldly wise you're getting!” 
she said a little sadly. “Little kiddie’s 
growing up—too fast.” 


Joan shook her curls. 

“I was a little idiot a few months 
ago,” she admitted. “But I think I 
know most things now.” 

She looked at Maggy with a curious 
intentness, as if she were about to say 
something more, but refrained. Maggy 
returned to the idea of sharing rooms 
with her. Joan had her excuses ready 
now. 

“T’ve just moved,” she said. “I 
don’t think I ought to change again so 
soon. It’s very comfortable where I 
am, and no one else is taken there, so 
I’m afraid you couldn’t come.” In case 
this should strike Maggy as ungracious, 
she added gushingly, “It would have 
been lovely our living together, 
though !” 

“What sort of people are you with?” 
Maggy wanted to know. 

“Just a man and his wife,” replied 
Joan easily. She thought it unneces- 
sary to explain that the man and his 
wife were her servants. 

“Theatrical people ?” 

“Oh, no, not a bit; quite homy. 
woman looks after me.” 

“And what does the man do?” 

“He’s a sort of butler.” 

“I’m glad you’re with nice people. 
I must come and see you there.” 

“Yes, do,” concurred Joan. 

She said it heartily enough, but she 
made mental reservations. On first 
thoughts, she was quite sure it would 
be best to put difficulties in the way. 
Was it politic to let Maggy come to 
Charles Street? Was she to be trusted? 
Her strange talk about living on her 
earnings was rather incomprehensible. 
Why was she coming back to the stage? 
Joan was apt to weigh other people’s 
motives in her own scale, which didn’t 
always register to the standard. Then 
again Maggy had only been in the 
chorus and might go back there. Joan 
saw no advantage in being on intimate 
terms with a member of the chorus. 


The 
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Of course, Maggy’s social status made 
a difference. 

Suppose she were to tell her the truth. 
It would save a lot of trouble. It was 
rather dull in Charles Street sometimes. 
De Freyne did not allow her to have 
men there. Lancing’s visit had been 
the one exception. Trying on dresses 
and hats and finding new ways of doing 
her hair were fascinating occupations, 
but she had often wished for some- 
body she knew really well to talk to. 
On second thoughts, she decided to 
drop Maggy a hint of her peculiar situ- 
ation. She ought not to want more 
than a hint, considering she had been on 
the stage herself. 

“Mr. De Freyne is wonderfully good 
to me,” she said pointedly. “‘He’s been 
more than a friend.” 

The phrase missed its mark. It con- 
veyed no inward meaning to Maggy. 

“Look out for yourself, Joan dear,” 
she cautioned. “The man’s a beast. 
Perhaps he thinks there’s money in 


you, but if ewer the day comes when 
he hasn’t any further use for you, it’s 
—exit Joan!” 

“Oh, so long as I’m pretty and—ami- 
able,” observed Joan undismayed, “he 


won't turn me down. He likes my 
careful ways.” 

Maggy looked dense. 
couldn’t take a hint. 

“Oh, you know,” 
little 
with my 
and 
without my 


Evidently she 


explained Joan a 


“I’m very particular 
I keep them 
them last. And I’m 


wrapper when I’m 


irritably. 
stage dresses. 
clean make 
never 
waiting in the wings.” 

“T always was,” said Maggy with a 
grimace, remembering many a fine for 
coming onto the stage without it. “De 
Freyne’s an awful old woman in some 
ways.” 

“He’s my special friend. 
Maggy, I 

She was interrupted by a knock at 
the door. 


You see, 


Ainslee’s 


“Curtain’s up, Miss Aragon,” called 
a voice. 

Joan jumped to her feet. The con 
fession that had been on her lips would 
have to wait. She gave Maggy a quick 
embrace. 

“Come and see me again, dear.” 
There was the faintest touch of patron- 
age in her tone. “And.do stay here 
as long as you like. Sit down and rest, 
You look tired.” 

She waved a kiss before closing the 
door behind her. 

Maggy stood looking around the 
pretty room—at the Malmaisons on the 
brackets and the white roses on the 
dressing table. Pink for youth; white 
to match Joan’s innocence. 

At least, that is what Maggy believed, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


The marchioness took a good look 
at Chalfont. Before she spoke, she 
wanted to find out how much she dared 
to say; to discover, if possible, his at- 
titude in regard to Maggy. It was not 
easy. He looked worried, almosg ill, 
but that did not indicate his feelings. 
He might be reluctant to discuss her; 
too proud or too sore. The marchion- 
ess had not asked him over to Shel- 
ford House to indulge her curiosity. 
She was too distressed at the news of 
Maggy’s sudden flight for anything but 
anxiety. 

Although she had known Chalfont 
all his life and Maggy only a few 
months, although she was quite in the 
dark as to the why and wherefore of 
their separation, for some inexplicable 
reason she found herself espousing the 
latter’s cause. For all that, her sym- 
pathetic old heart was moved on Chak 
font’s account as well. 

“I’ve had a very strange letter from 
Maggy,” she began; “a good-by letter, 
very sweet and a little harrowing. She 
explains her departure by a sudden 


preference for the stage. It seems iF 
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credible, for she takes care to underline 
that you are everything in the world 
to her and that she isn’t worthy of you. 
Her whole letter is smudged with tears. 
Now, what does it all mean, Chalfont? 
Have you driven that dear girl away? 
And if so, why r 

These were the very questions Chal- 
font had been asking himself for two 
days. He had found no afswer to 
them and could therefore give none. 
He did not accuse himself of having 
driven Maggy away. Quite honestly, 
he was at a loss to understand why 
she had gone. And yet he blamed him- 


self. He had taken offense at many 


things she had done recently; he had 


treated her harshly. He had re- 
proached himself in these respects, and 
he had been penitent. The night before 
she had left he had gone to her room 
expressly to show it, and she had re- 
pulsed him. How was he to answer 
Lady Shelford? She had mothered 
him when he was ever so young. He 
remembered an occasion when he had 
cried in her lap and she had comforted 
him. But she could not comfort him 
now. 

“Maggy’s behavior is clean beyond 
me,” he said. “I can’t explain a thing 
I don’t understand myself. All I can 
tell you is that of late we seem to have 
seen everything from utterly different 
standpoints.’ 

“She was appy about something. 
I saw that 

“Are y ure 

“With what ?” 

“With me, the place, everything. She 
admitted feeling dull.” 

“Dull?” echoed the old lady. “Maggy 
dull? Why, my dear man, Maggy 
wouldn’t be dull on a desert island! I 
can’t answer for you, but this place— 
her home! Why, Chalfont, it was her 
life. It was always first in her thoughts 
—Purton and everybody and everything 
in it. What such 
things ?” 


it wasn’t discontent ?” 


makes you say 


“IT can only repeat that she com- 
plained of being dull,” he insisted. 
“She made friends with some ineffable 
people named Simmons because she 
was bored. I admit I resented her 
knowing them and told her so. I would 
give anything to recall what I said, for 
I’m afraid it led to all this trouble.” 

“Ah, the Simmons! So you objected 
to her knowing them ?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Did you ask her why she wanted to 
know them? Specifically, I mearf?” 

“T can’t say I did. Even now, I see 
no reason why she should want to.” 

The marchioness seemed to gather 
much of importance from this admis- 
sion. 

“Well,” she proceeded, “I won't go 
into the other aspects of your misun- 
derstanding with Maggy. I’m not an 
inquisitive old woman. But I’m sure 
of one thing. If she wanted to know 
these Simmons, she had a fine reason 
for it. Maggy couldn’t do anything 
that wasn’t fine, my dear.” 

It did Chalfont good to hear that 
sentiment. As a_ generalization, he 
agreed with it. He avoided arguing 
what he considered to be the exception. 
There was a short silence. 

“I feel ghastly about it all,” he 
sighed. “I’ve been up to town making 
inquiries, and I can’t discover anything 
I went to Mrs. Meer’s, and 
although she’s Maggy’s most intimate 
woman friend, all she could tell me 
was that she had been there, but not 
where she was staying.” 

“Have you tried the hotels?” 

“It wouldn’t be any use. She took 
only a few pounds with her, and left 
her check book behind. I can’t bear 
to think of her being practically with- 
out money. It rather points to the fact 
that she’s gone to the lodgings where 
she used to live, but unfortunately I 
address.” He 
“T’m 


about her. 


can’t remember the 
passed his hand over his eyes. 
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afraid it means she doesn’t want me 
to find her. If I am to—and I must 
—there’s nothing for it except to ad- 
vertise or call in one of those con- 
founded private-inquiry agents. Either 
way seems a brutal one. It means pub- 
licity. No woman’s reputation would 
survive it.” 

If he did that, it would have to be 
as a last resource. He meant to avoid 
it as long as he could. Perhaps she 
would relent, write to him. Anxious 
and unhappy as he was, he buoyed him- 
self up with the knowledge that she 
could not come to grief like an inex- 
perienced girl. She was at home in 
London. It was poor consolation. To 
think of her alone, dependent on a few 
pounds, perhaps on the stage again, 
tore at his heartstrings. 

“She must be found,” said Lady 
Shelford decisively. “I won’t venture 
to say how. I don’t understand how 
these things are managed. But we 
can’t do without her. I don’t think 
you quite know all the wonderful 
things that girl has done in this place. 
Her nature is all sheer goodness. I 
should find it impossible to believe an 
unbeautiful thing about Maggy. There’s 
not a man, woman, or child on your 
estate or anywhere round about. who 
doesn’t literally worship her. There’s 
not a case of suffering or sorrow that 
she hasn’t remedied or relieved. And 
she did it all so quietly, in the best way. 
No, my dear Chalfont, whatever griev- 
ance Maggy may have had, it wasn’t 
Look for some other 
Just find 
Trust 


that she was dull. 
reason, or don’t look for it. 
her and tell her you're sorry. 
her, and get her back.” 

She had used no words of actual re- 
proach, but Chalfont felt admonished. 
Lady Shelford, with all her prejudices, 
had shown more tolerance than he; 
more trust, a kinder love. 

“T was unkind to her!” he groaned. 
“T treated her like a naughty child. God 
forgive me, I didn’t mean it! I was 
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¥ 


That affair of La 


disappointed. 
cing’s a 

Lady Shelford nodded two or three 
times. 

“So poor Maggy has had to bear 
the brunt of that, too! Poor child! 
Chalfont, you puzzle me. You married 
Maggy perfectly well aware that she 
was new to the life you brought her 
into. You took the risk of that. She 
might have behaved disgracefully. She 
didn’t. And therefore I repeat that, as 
regards the Simmons, she must have 
had a reason for knowing them—g 
good one. Nothing will make me be 
lieve otherwise. 

“But I sent for you to advise you, 
not to find fault. My advice is, don't 
let people know that Maggy has gone 
away on anything but a visit. Unfor. 
tunately, Mrs. Faning knows that isn't 
so. She came to see me this morning. 
She has had a letter from Joan in which 
she says she had seen Maggy and that 
Maggy is going on the stage again. Of 
course I scouted the idea. I told her 
Maggy would be back in a few weeks. 
The woman was not very pleasant. She 
seemed to be afraid that Maggy would 
corrupt her daughter. However, after 
what I said, I don’t think she’ll indulge 
in anything indiscreet. If she does, we 
must find means to discount it.” 

For a little while Chalfont had noth- 
ing to say. He felt sick at heart. It 
had been left to a third person to vin- 
dicate Maggy. It was a reproach, and 
he deserved it. With startling sudden- 
ness, he saw himself wholly in the 
wrong. Maggy did not need justifying. 
He had misunderstood her, acted un- 
generously. 

Until now, when it was too late to 
make amends, he had never quite real 
ized how much she meant to him. He 
found himself dwelling on her endear- 
ing ways, her sweet reasonableness, her 
lovable disposition. She had been s0 
loyal, such a good friend. The great 
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gifts she had given him he had taken 
as a matter of course. Now that they 
were withdrawn, he could see how 
precious they were. 

Humbly and mournfully, he con- 
fessed as much to the marchioness. 
Her reply was meant to be consoling. 

“Go on trying to find her,” she said. 
“You have this. to encourage you: 
Maggy’s heart is in Purton, Sooner or 
later, she must be where her heart is.” 

Chalfont walked slowly home, with 
Onions at his heel. There was no life 
in either of them. Since Maggy had 
gone, the dog had lost his exuberance. 
When he was not out with Chalfont, 
he sat in the drive, rigid, alert, watch- 
ing the bend in the direction of the 
lodge gates. In spite of innumerable 
disappointments, he remained there 
hour after hour, watching for his be- 
loved mistress. In spirit, Chalfont was 
often with him. 

When they reached the park, Chal- 
font was susceptible to a feeling that 
everywhere—ahead of him, behind 
trees, flitting in and out, eluding him— 
Maggy was present. In the house the 
impression ceased. All was quiet and 
still, as if some one had died there— 
no woman’s voice raised in joyous 
song; no piano resounding to erratic 
fingers unversed in technique, but full 
of inspired touch; no Maggy. 

At the hall door, Onions stood await- 
ing a word or gesture of encourage- 
ment. He loved being invited indoors. 
But there was 
a pond where he had stopped to lap, 
and he seemed to expect 
Chalfont turned to look at him and 
weighed devotion against muddy paws. 
A desire for companionship, even 
though it were dumb, took hold of him. 

“Come in, then,” he said. 

The dog, animated by the hope of 
finding one who was not there, raced 
on. The man followed despondently, 
keeping pace with slow regret. 


mud on his paws from 


dismissal. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Maggy turned out of the sunlit 
Strand into the cool shadow of Savoy 
Court, A stream of cars and taxis, 
taking people to the restaurant, swept 
past her. When she was opposite the 
flower shop, she waited until the road- 
way was clear and then crossed over. 
With her back to the traffic, she feasted 
her eyes on the banked-up loveliness 
behind the plate glass, and so missed 
seeing a limousine go past with Joan 
in it. For half a minute she stood try- 
ing to breathe in the odors of the 
flowers; stood fighting the temptation 
to go in and spend money so that she 
might bury her face in their cool fra- 
grance. She thought of them as she 
might of children—a bevy of beautiful 
babies. Her eyes dimmed. 

“Don’t be an idiot!” she said to her- 
self, and crossed the courtyard. 

In the foyer, she looked about for 
Spelman. She knew she had only to 
ask one of the servants to point him 
out, but she wanted to discover him for 
herself. A slight, elderly man stood at 
the head of the staircase as if waiting 
for somebody. She went up to him. 

“Mr. Spelman?” 

“Miss Slightly ?” 

They both spoke at once. Maggy 
laughed. A curious little twitch came 
to Spelman’s lips. He had not taken 
her assertion seriously about having a 
hump and a squint; he had not, in fact, 
troubled much to imagine what she was 
like; but he had expected to see an 
average girl of a type to which he was 
accustomed. He felt at fault with 
this beautifully dressed, fine-featured 
woman who had nothing of the actress 
about her appearance. 

“How did you fix me?” he queried, 
as they descended the staircase. 

“T guessed,” said Maggy. 

“Do you always guess right?” 

“T guess not.” She laughed roguishly. 
“Am I on time?” 
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He looked over his shoulder at the 
clock, and his lip twitched again. It 
was exactly half past one. 

They sat down to lunch, and for a 
good twenty minutes he watched her, 
‘making her talk. She was full of the 
spirit of adventure. It stimulated her, 
took her out of herself, made her forget 
Sidey Street. Some of her quaint ex- 
pressiveness came back to her. Intu- 
itively she was aware that this quiet, 
imperttirbable man understood her, that 
she could leave much to his imagina- 
tion. 

She was not wrong there. Her per- 
sonality got hold of him at once. He 
liked her frankness, her healthy beauty, 
and, not least, her sense of humor. She 
was of the clean, wind-swept type of 
woman he had seldom encountered on 
the stage. 

Spelman’s success was largely due to 
a penetrating appreciation of character 
and temperament. Other managers 
waited for talent to come knocking at 


their doors; Spelman could distinguish 


it in embryo. It was a grievance with 
his contemporaries that he discovered 
it in quarters hidden from themselves. 
They called it luck. It was a gift, in- 
spiration. 

He was already far on the road to 
a correct estimate of Maggy’s charac- 
ter. He was quite certain she was un- 
artificial, very honest, and very modest. 
He credited her with sensitiveness and 
was looking for 


intelligence. But he 


something else besides—a capacity to 
express these qualities—and he thought 
she had it. It might be latent, but it 
could be developed. 

He was greatly prepossessed by her 
splendid teeth. He had a quaint notion 
that a woman could be pretty accurately 
judged by her teeth. He carried this 
theory into practice to the extent of 
never engaging an actress with bad or 
false teeth if he could avoid it. He 
mentioned the idiosyncrasy; whereat 
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Maggy laughed and showed hers, 
strong and white and even. 

“What do you do, then?” she ip 
quired. “Ever so many actresses have 
artificial teeth.” 

“Most actresses are artificial,” he 
said. “I have no use for that sort, 
I want real women with real feelings 
and real teeth.” 

“Well, what about mine?” 

“You look as if you could bite some,” 
he said, and made her laugh again, 

Her laugh was one of the most joy- 
ous sounds he had ever heard; it was 
wholesome, infectious. He likened her 
smile to a ray of sunshine. In comedy, 
her smile and her laugh might work 
miracles. But Spelman just then was 
on the lookout for an actress capable 
of drawing tears. 

“Are you always gay?” he asked. 

The change that came into her face 
was answer enough. It had the sud- 
denness and the completeness of his- 
trionic art, but art intensified by: feel- 
ing. Grief looked out of her eyes as 
from a shadow. 

“T have my little cares,” was all she 
said. 

Spelman felt his fingers on her heart 
strings and plucked at them. 

“Things move you. Talk about some- 
thing you love.” 

Maggy rested her chin on her hand 
and looked right through him. 

“T love so many things,” she said, in 
low, singing tones that came through 
the surrounding din of talk like the 
notes of a silver bell. ‘I love the sun 
and wind and rain and running water 
and the songs of birds and the scent of 
flowers and the blue sky and the brown 
earth. I love being alive—when I for- 
get. And I love a special bit of Eng- 
land—just a corner that is all green 
and good. And an old, old house that 
stands on it, and great trees that stretch 
their branches out to it like arms. I 
love everything belonging to it—people 
who live there, people who have died 
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there—and a dear dog, wko’s a mis- 
print from his cool, moist nose to his 
stumpy tail, and a mass of faith and 
devotion in between.” 

She spoke dreamily, seriously. Spel- 
man kept quite still and silent. She 
had forgotten him. 

“He’s waiting for me there—watch- 
ing and waiting. He wants me back, 
and doesn’t doubt I’ll come. Dogs don’t 
doubt those they love. Only a dog has 
everlasting faith. It’s born in them— 
and some women. I think men have 
to learn it. I can see him at the gates, 
so patient, so sorrowful, wondering 
what keeps me. Nobody loves me, as 
he does. That’s why we understand 
one another so well. When we go for 
rambles together, nature gets hold of 
us. We share our pleasures and our 
secrets—earthy smells and upper scents 
and noises in the hedges and a thrilly 
hunting feeling. And when there’s 
nothing there, we make believe. Dogs 
can pretend, just as human beings can 
imagine. Dogs have souls as well as 
men and women. They give us perfect 
love and utter faithfulness and—ask 
for nothing in return.” Her voice 
quavered. “Oh, my dear doggie!” she 
murmured, clasping her hands. “What 
wouldn’t I give to be back with you!” 

“Where is he?’ Spelman spoke 
softly. 

Maggy came to herself with a start. 

“At home. I—I left him behind,” 
she faltered 

“And what of the _people—the living 
people—in this earthly paradise of 
things loved ?” 

He did not*expect an answer, only 
that grief-stricken look of hers. It told 
him all he needed to know. Here was 
all the pathos he could want, the real 
thing, called up by love and the mem- 
ory of a dog. If she could express 
deep feeling so naturally, what might 
she not do with controlled emotion on 
the stage? Had she ever tried? He 
asked her. In a few modest words, 


she told him of the parts she had played 
in Stannard’s stock company. This was 
more than he had expected. 

“Well, let’s talk business,” he said. 
“I’m putting on a new three-act play 
directly I get back to New York. Atl 
the parts are fixed up except the lead- 
ing woman’s.” 

“Then you can’t want 
Maggy, and she sighed. 

“T said, the lead isn’t settled. 
you take it ?” 

“But ” she stammered. 

“Listen. I’m willing to risk it. I’m 
not going to offer you a big salary. If 
you make good, we’ll talk. Meanwhile, 
I’ll give you seventy-five dollars a week 
to play the name part in ‘Love Maggy.’ ” 

“What?” The word burst from her. 

“Love Maggy.’ What’s wrong with 
it? Doesn’t it strike you as a good box- 
office title?” 

“Yes—but it’s 
Maggy !” 

The coincidence astonished Spelman. 
It touched a streak of superstition in 
him, made him eager. 

“T guess that puts the lid on it!” he 
“The part’s yours. You 


me,” said 


Will 


my name! I’m 


exclaimed. 
accept ?” 

“I’d love to,” stammered Maggy. 
“Only—don’t you think the title ought 
to be changed ?” 

“Why, no,” he smiled. “Not now. 
Not for anything on earth! Besides, 
Maggy isn’t your stage name, anyway. 
The title won’t give you away. The 
program will just run: ‘Maggy—Kitty 
Slightly.’ You shall have the play to 
read to-morrow. It’s a glove part to 
any one it fits.” 

Maggy’s head was in a whirl. 

“What makes you think it will fit 
me?” 

“Judgment—instinct, if you like. 
Does my reason matter?” 

“The lead—in a new play*—in New 
York!” she breathed. 

Spelman leaned forward 
arms on the table. 


with his 
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“There’s not any great amount of 
plot to if. It’s just a clean three-acter. 
There’s humor in it—and tears. Every 
bit of it’s good and wholesome. If it 
doesn’t take on, I don’t know my public. 
The principal character in it is this 
Maggy, and all the cast revolve around 
her in a kind of blaze of love. First 
act, she’s just a wild ranch girl—an 
English girl who was brought over as 
a kiddie and raised among men. Tem- 
per like a spitfire, but a soul as pure 
as snow. Second act, she’s lassoed in 
by fine relations, and you get the taming 
process. There’s some suffering in that 
act. She’s got no chum in the place 
except a little dog. Third act, every- 
thing pans out right 3% 

“And she marries a lord!” 

“That’s so. But how did you know ?” 

“In books and plays, everything al- 
ways comes right, and the heroine gen- 
erally marries a lord.” <A preoccupied 
look came into Maggy’s face. “Nobody 
ought to marry lords except ladies,’ 
she added forlornly. 

Spelman gave her a keen look, but he 
did not pursue the subject. 

“Well, then, are we through?” he 
asked after a pause. “Will you be 
ready inside of a week? That’ll give 
you time to get all your good-bys said.” 

“All my good-bys are said. Tl be 
ready,” she promised. 

Spelman patted her hand. 

“If you’ve got trouble back 
home, forget it. nothing like 
work for getting quit of the miserables. 
Don’t get moped. There’s parts of my 
country that are green and good, same 
as that little bit you told about. And 
we're mighty kind to the stranger 
within our gates.” 

Tears were welling 
eyes. 

“If you don’t leave off patting my 
hand, I shall squeeze yours, Mr. Spel- 
man,” she stuttered. “I’m feeling so 
grateful.” 

“Then you'll never be an actress,” he 


some 


There’s 


into Maggy’s 
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said with a cryptic smile. “Still, re 
does you good, keep on being grateful, 
It’s real quaint.” He gave her a long 
and steady look. “I’m trying to ia 
whether I’ve seen you before.” 

“It’s quite likely. A year or so ago, 
I was everybody’s motor coat and hair 
restorer. You could see me every- 
where, stuck among the adv ertisements, 


hugging a bottle of tooth stuff ora cake 
of soap or smoking somebody’s ciga- 
rettes or wearing the latest things in 
I was a theatrical lay 


rest gowns. 
figure.” 

“Not so far back as 
nated Spelman. 

He beckoned a waiter and asked for 
a pictorial paper. When it came, he 
turned over the pages crammed with 
blurred snapshots and topical illustra 
tions. One cf them was supposed to 
represent Maggy. A line beneath it 
ran: ‘Lady Chalfont, neé Delamere, of 
the Pall Mall chorus, who is returning 
to the stage.’ He passed it to her. 

Maggy was amazed, puzzled, angry, 

“Who could have done it?” she pro- 
tested. “Oh, and I didn’t want it 
known! Mr. Spelman, you won't say 
anything af 

“Lady Chalfont is no concern of 
mine,” he answered promptly. “Some 
one who knows you was out to make 
an easy guinnea or two. That's all 
there is to it.” 

“But 
who 

And then, 
grievance in 


that,” rumi- 


who?”. I don’t know a single 
would do such a 
abruptly, she forgot her 
contemplation of Joan 
some way off. She was lunching with 
Woolf. Their chairs were close t 
gether, and he hung over her in a way 
Maggy thought offensively familiar. 
Joan was looking down, crumbling her 
bread, with an assumption of such well 
feigned coyness that it took Maggy in, 

It révolted her to see little Joan lis 
tening to the blandishments of such 4 
man as Woolf. She hadn’t the slight 
est doubt of his intentions. It fright 


” 
mean-— 


soul 
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ened her, made her sick. She saw Joan 
sullied, debased, lost, unless she inter- 
yened to save her from this vulgar 
wooer. With blazing eyes, she snatched 
up the menu card and, borrowing a 
pencil from Spelman, scribbled a mes- 
sage on the back and sent the waiter 
off with it. Spelman’s eyebrows went 
up ever so little when he saw its desti- 
nation. He did not know Joan’s name, 
but he had seen her about town on 
several occasions with De Freyne, and 
had drawn certain conclusions. 

“Is that young lady a friend of 
yours?” he inquired. 

“Yes; I know her people,” replied 
Maggy distractedly, impatiently await- 
ing a return message. 

Spelman was on the point of speak- 
ing, but stopped himself. He saw the 
shining light of a beautiful faith in 
Maggy’s eyes, and refrained from say- 
ing anything that might destroy it. 
Faith among actresses was, in his ex- 
perience, as rare a quality as gratitude. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Joan had not observed Maggy until 
the note was put into her hand. Then 
she looked across and sent her a smile. 
There was just a shade of reserve in 
it, due to sudden remembrance of an 
empty frame in a drawer in Charles 
Street. Yesterday it had contained an 
unconsidered photograph of Maggy. 
one guinea—swelled 


To-day its value g 


the contents of the chain purse that lay 
on the table beside her. 

“It’s Lady Chalfont,” she 
Woolf. “Over there by the screen.” 

“Who’s the man with her?” inquired 
Woolf. 

“Spelman, the big American man- 
ager.” 

“That’s odd! I thought she’d given 
up the stage and theatrical people.” 
“T fancy she must have quarreled 
with Lord Chalfont. Anyway, she’s 
come back to the stage. She told me so 


said to 
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herself. She’s living in Sidey Street. 
Do you know where it is?” 

“Sidey Street!” ejaculated Woolf. 
“What in thunder is she doing there?” 

His surprise excited Joan’s curios- 
ity. She felt she was on the edge of 
some interesting revelation concerning 
Maggy. 

“Why, what do you know about Lady 
Chalfont and Sidey Street?” she de- 
manded. 

Woolf was suddenly full of discre- 
tion. He was very keen on Joan—her 
physical attractions tempted him—but 
he had no intention of making a confi- 
dante of her. He had a strong suspicion 
that her mentality was rather too like 
his own, and for that reason he did not 
trust her. 

“Nothing at all,” he answered, “ex- 
cept that I should have thought Sidey 
Street was hardly a locality a lady of 
title would choose to live in.” 

“You can’t go by Maggy,” argued 
Joan. ‘“She’s so odd. She has a per- 
fect mania for unpleasant surroundings. 
She was always in and out of poor 
people’s cottages at Purton, hobnobbing 
with old women and babies. Do you 
like her hat? She had it last year. She 
has such a funny way of sticking to old 
things. Now I’d like a new hat every 
day of my life; two, in fact. Maggy’s 
written me such a funny note. I really 
don’t understand it. I wonder if she 
knows Mr. Spelman well. He’s more 
important than Mr. De Freyne.” 

“Worth knowing, eh? Well, get her 
to introduce you.” 

“That’s what I was thinking of,” re- 
plied Joan, and wrote her answer. 

Dartinc: I can’t come to see you in Sidey 
Street. I haven’t time. Can you be at the 
theater just before eight to-night? I'll be 
all alone. What are yes so worried about? 

JoANIE. 


She dispatched her note and went on 
talking to Woolf But he was inat- 
tentive. His face was full of thought. 
F very now and then his gaze traveled 
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surreptitiously to Maggy. There was 
speculation in it. He recalled that two 
years ago Maggy had been living in 
Sidey Street. Why was she back there? 
Two years ago she had been—easy 
fruit. And now? The talk was that 
Chalfont had thirty thousand a year. 
She could hardly be without some sort 
of income. And he had only forty 
pounds left out of those infernal Croitz 
Deeps. In the train, it was true, she 
had given him the rebuff royal, but 
Sidey Street ought to have a chastening 
effect on her. It was worth trying. 
She was lucky, too—a mascot. 

He wanted to get away from Joan 
and have a quiet think. As soon as he 
could, he paid the bill and saw her into 
her car. Hardly had he left her— 
rather summarily, she thought—when 
Maggy came cut of the restaurant. She 
had caught sight of Joan through the 
glass doors while she was_ bidding 
good-by to Spelman, and hurried after 
her. Just as the car was about to move 
off, she came up to it at a run. Joan 
looked cross. She disapproved of such 
unseemly haste in public. She consid- 
ered it gauche, countrified. Maggy was 
in too much of a ferment_to think about 
appearances. 

“Joan!” she cried. “I must speak to 
you! I’d no idea that you—you and 
Woolf——” In her impatience, she 
seized Joan’s two hands and held them 
tightly 

Joan looked around uncomfortably. 

“Get in, Maggy,” she said in an un- 
dertone. “What’s upset you? I don’t 
know what you mean. Oh, do wait till 
we've started! Everybody can hear!” 
She turned to her chauffeur. ‘‘Home, 
please. Go through the park and drive 
slowly.” 

Maggy got in. The car started. Only 
then did it dawn on her that it was a 
private car, not a taxi. Surely it 
couldn’t belong to Woolf? She had 
Woolf on the brain. 
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Joan was watching her intently, +f 
emotional Maggy was! . 

“Have you had any bad news?” gy 
asked, though she guessed what wy 
agitating Maggy. 

“No, no! I couldn’t wait. It’s you 
—you and that man! I couldn't help 
seeing. I was looking when he wa 
hanging over you. I can guess th 
sort of things he was saying!” 

“Oh, is that all?” Joan gave a littl 
shrug. “He is rather fascinating, 
There’s something about him I fike 
awfully.” She smiled _ incontinently 
and, having said so much, was tempted 
to say more. “He makes me feel rather 
like a badly set jelly—all soft an 
melting !” 

The admission frightened. Maggy, 
The danger was worse than she had 
imagined. But before she could sy 
anything, Joan continued: 

“That’s only when I’m with him. I 
goes off when he’s out of sight. Te 
never been really alone with him. Ree 
taurants and those sort of places dont 
count. I believe he’s got rather nice 
rooms in Jermyn Street. I’m going 
to tea there one 4 

“Joan, you mustn’t!” cried Maggy. 
“You mustn’t have anything to do with 
him! I—I know things about him! 
He’s a—a blackguard of the meanest 
kind!” 

Her vehemence was quite lost on 
Joan. She answered with a shrug: 

“IT know his reputation isn’t up te 
But, my dear Maggy, what does 
He can’t do me any harm" 

“He can!” insisted Maggy. “The 
worst kind of harm! I knew a gif 
who—who went to tea with him and- 
and what came of it.” 

Again the warning note missed it 
mark. Instead of alarming Joan, allt 
did was to rouse her curiosity. Al 
of expectation came into her face. 

“Oh, do tell me!” she entreated, wilt 
the interest of a child asking foré 
story. “What sort of girl was she?” 


much, 
it matter? 
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Maggy was in despair. It seemed 


impossible to get Joan to take her seri- 


ously. 

“She was a decent girl,” she declaréd 
ina shaky voice. “Like you, she was 
on the stage. She was introduced to 
Woolf and—and they got friendly. He 
made her feel like a jelly, too. She 
was a fool, a fool! She thought she 
was safe. She thought there wasn’t any 
harm in going to tea and lunch with 
him. She went to his house, and she 
thought she was safe there. And all 
the while, though she didn’t know it, 
he was playing with her—making her 
fond of him. 

“And then he took her to see a cheap 
flat already furnished, and tempted her 
with it. She was horribly hard up, and 
it was a paradise compared with the 
place she was living in. She couldn't 
resist it—or him. She thought him 
generous, and believed in him, and in 
return she gave him—everything. She 
trusted him impliaitly. She didn’t ex- 
pect him to niarry her. She just lived 
for the moment. As long as he was 
straight with her, she was perfectly sat- 
isfied. But he wasn’t straight. After a 
time, he wasn’t even kind to her. His 
whole life was a sham. He gave her 
sham love, sham finery, sham jewelry. 
Once he told her she didn’t cost him 
as much as the keep of one of his race 
horses! Even that didn’t open her eyes 
to what he really was. She loved him. 
It wasn’t the best kind of love, but it 
was the best she was capable of then. 
And he took advantage of it. She 
couldn’t see that he was getting tired 
of her, and he wasn’t man enough to 
tell her so.” 

Maggy said all this at a great rate 
and with an intensity that would have 
left no doubt in the mind of a person 
of average sensibility that she was de- 
scribing her own feelings. But emotion 
was thrown away upon Joan. She lis- 
tened like a lawyer, and when the pause 
came, argued the case like one. 


“I don’t quite see how he could tell 
her without hurting her feelings,’’ she 
debated. “He couldn't have been quite 
as bad as you make out, Maggy.” 

“Her feelings! Oh, yes, he consid- 
ered them! The way he did it was to 
go off and get married without her 
knowing! He let her write to him dur- 
ing the honeymoon! Think of it, Joan! 
The beastliness of it! There was that 
poor girl, left all by herself, believing 
in him, eating her heart out for him, 
while he Maggy shuddered. 

“But that wasn’t all. He did a fiend- 
ish thing. He came back and charged 
her with being unfaithful while he was 
away—a made-up story to get rid of 
her! That’s how he considered her 
feelings! He gave her twenty-five 
pounds and told her to clear out. He 
didn’t care a damn what happened to 
her. He'd finished with her—and she’d 
finished with herself. It was more than 
she could bear. She tried to kill her- 
self, and nearly did. Oh, Joan, Joan, 
haven’t I said enough to put you off 
Woolf ?” 

Joan considered the question placidly. 

“Of course,” she said, “the girl must 
have gone through a lot. Some do with 
men. I expect it’s because they don’t 
manage them properly. I can’t see my- 
self being let down like that. There are 
always two sides to a question, you 
It would be interesting to hear 
He can’t be as 
You see, you 
He really 


know. 
Woolf’s version of it. 
bad as you paint him. 
don’t know him and I do. 
does make love nicely.” 

“But I do know him!” In her im- 
patience, Maggy almost screamed the 
words. Fortunately the noise of the 
traffic drowned her voice. ‘I know he 
couldn’t keep faithful to any girl for 
long. I know what he’d do the moment 
he was tired of her. He wouldn’t 
bother to save her from drowning if it 
meant getting his feet wet!” 

Joan twisted round in perplexity at 
this fresh outburst. 
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“T wonder why you feel so strongly 
about him,” she said in a speculative 
voice. 

Maggy knew of one way only—one 
certain way, as she believed—of putting 
a stop to Joan’s evident infatuation for 
Woolf. She threw discretion to the 
winds. 

“Won't you understand? I tell you 
I do know him!” she cried, and her eyes 
blazed. “I know him better than you 
do! The girl he wronged was myself! 
I loved him! 7 lived with him! /!” 

Joan looked at her oddly. Her face 
expressed neither surprise nor incre- 
dulity, not even censure. 

“Do you know,” she said, quite dis- 
passionately, “I often wondered—not 
about you and Fred Woolf—but about 
you in general? Whether you had ever 
been—like the rest of us.” 

Maggy lay back in her corner. She 
had worn herself out. She scarcely 
heard. 

Joan continued talking: 

“I’m sure it must have hurt your 
feelings to be so unreserved with me. 
I know you wouldn’t let another soul 
know. It’s a compliment, and I ap- 
preciate it. But you needn’t have told 
me. The fact is I’m not in any danger 
of the sort you mean from Woolf, or 
any other man, for that matter, be- 
cause”—she put a slight emphasis on 
words—“Mr. De Freyne is 
I wonder you didn’t 


her next 
looking after me. 
guess.” 

The avowal, made with a front of 
brass, left Maggy speechless. She had 
believed implicitly in Joan, thought of 
her as a baby girl. To discover sud- 
denly that she was as well able to take 
care of herself as Woolf was almost 
stupefied her. To save her from a 
wholly imaginary danger she had tor- 
tured herself to no purpose. The mag- 
nitude of her disillusion confounded 
her. She could think con- 
nectedly. 

“How 


not even 


you’re staring!’ exclaimed 
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Joan. “I hope you believe your secre 
safe with me. I know you won't talk 
And, Maggy, if you see De Freyne, ng 
a word about Fred Woolf. I’ve par- 
ticular reasons.” 

Quite against her inclinations, Maggy 
burst out laughing. The sound wa 
harsh, cynical. She clenched her teeth 
and silenced it. But the touch of hys- 
teria relieved her tension, A change 
came over her. She looked at Joan, 
not with her heart, as hitherto, byt 
through her intellect. Another of her 
illusions had come to wreck, and, curi- 
ously enough, she was able to look at 
it temperately. 

“No, I shan’t talk,” was all she said. 

Joan squeezed her hand. Just then 
the car stopped. 

“You must come in and see my lit 
tle nest,” she said. 

Maggy hung back. Although-apathy 
had usurped her tenderer feelings, her 
heart was heavy. She felt unequal to 
pretending an interest in Joan’s pos 
sessions. But Joan’s face was wist- 
ful. It made Maggy recall her own 
pride in the three-room flat that had 
once been the temporary center of her 
little world, and her delight in exhibit- 
ing it to Lexie. After all, it was not 
for her to sit in judgment on Joan. 

“Do come,” wheedled Joan. 

She had no conception of the anguish 
Maggy had been through on her ae 
count. All had noticed was her 
paleness, which she put down to the 
heat. She was dying to show her all 
she had obtained—by being amiable. 

So Maggy went in and admired 
everything in the little house as well as 
her dejection would allow her, and got 
away again as quickly as she could 
Joan was more than ever an enigma 
to her now. She had quite frankly ae 
knowledged that she did not love De 
Freyne and that her attitude towatl 
him was influenced solely by expedi- 
ency. To Maggy, who regarded the 
sterling gold of love as the only thing 


she 
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in the world worth having, who had no 
conception of the base substitute that 
puts itself up for sale and barter, this 
was incomprehensible. 

She walked home to Sidey Street. 
It was a long way, but she wanted to 
tire herself out, so that sleep should 
not fail her at night. She had left Joan 


poring over a Paris fashion journal. 
She would sleep soundly, without a re- 
gret; Maggy would probably lie awake, 
a prey to regret enough for two. 

It was nearly five o’clock when she 


let herself in. Her weary feet had 
barely begun to climb the stairs when 
Mrs. Bell darted out of the ground-floor 
room. 

“Oh, Miss Slightly!” she whispered 
excitedly. “His lordship’s upstairs 
waiting for you. He’s been there half 
an hour. I told him you would be in 
any minute——” 

Maggy did not wait for more. She 
did not stop to think. She only be- 
lieved that her beloved Chalfont, for 
whom her heart and soul hungered, was 
upstairs in her room. She believed he 
had found her, was waiting for her, 
wanted her, and that the nightmare of 
separation was at an end at last! 

In her room a man stood with his 
back to her, looking out of the window 
—a broad-backed man. He turned, as 
Maggy made her breathless entrance. 
From his fashionably cut tweed coat, 
with a pink carnation in the button- 
hole, down to his carefully creased 
nd his shiny boots, he was 
exactly what a novelette-reading land- 
lady would conceive a nobleman to look 
like. 

“Hullo, Maggy!” said Woolf. 


trousers 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Maggy stood transfixed. The sting 
of unutterable disappointment ! turned 
her to ice. 

“You!” she exclaimed. 
you doing here ?” 


“What are 
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“It’s rather funny, being in-your bed- 
room again,” said Woolf, affecting 
amusement. “Not my fault, though. 
Your landlady brought me up.” 

Maggy gave a side glance at the door. 

“You can find your way down by 
yourself, I suppose.” 

“Of course, if you insist. But wait 
a minute. Joan told me you were here, 
and as I wanted to see you, I thought 
you’d forgive me looking you up.” 

“Then you’re mistaken.” 

“You mean you don’t want to hear 
what I’ve got to say?” 

Maggy ignored the question. 

“Did you give Mrs. Bell your name?” 

“No. Asa matter of fact, she didn't 
ask it.” Woolf smiled. He thought 
he had been rather clever in bluffing 
the woman. 

“I see. 
tleman!” eo 

“Well, she was politer than you are, 
retorted. ‘Look here, 


, 


She mistook you for a gen- 


anyway,” he 
Maggy x 

“I’m not ‘Maggy’ to you!” she fired 
back. 

Her foot tapped the floor in angry 
impatience. His persistence in remain- 
ing after she had told him to go in- 
censed her. She was dreadfully tired. 
Her spirits were crushed. All the after- 
noon she had been spending herself 
in useless endeavors to rid Joan of this 
very man. And to cap her disappoint- 
ment, here he was—why, she could not 
conceive—aggravating her misery, sick- 
ening her with his presence—a presence 
so immeasurably unlike the one she had 
fondly hoped to find. 

What did he want? She was certain 
he wanted something, or he would not 
have waited so long. Well, perhaps the 
sooner she knew, the sooner he would 
go. She had arrived at the pitch that 
bids one tolerate a minor evil in order 
to escape a greater. 

“Say what you’ve come to say and 
say it quickly,” she rapped out. “Is it 
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blackmail ? 
ready.” 

Woolf wasn’t sure what she meant. 
His wife had not been too communica- 
tive after her call on Maggy. Had she 
kept something back? 

“Susan? Why, what’s she done? 
Got money out of you?” he inquired 
avariciously. 

Under the stress of temper, Maggy 
had said more than she had intended. 
It was, perhaps, splitting hairs to ab- 
solve Lady Susan of blackmailing her, 
but as she had not demanded money, 
Maggy wished to be just. 
fought, she fought like a gentleman. 

“T said nothing about money,” she re- 
plied. “But what she did was dirty 
work—and done for you!” 

“I’m not responsible for Susan,” he 
blustered. “Whatever it was, you can 
take it from me she did it on her own, 
However, I didn’®come to talk about 
her.” His voice dropped to a per- 
suasive key. “Seeing you at lunch 


Your wife’s tried that al- 


to-day, and at the Savoy, too, carried 


me back to old times. And when I 
heard you were going to return to the 
stage, I wondered whether I could do 
anything for you. For instance, there’s 
De Freyne. A good word to him from 
me mightn’t come amiss.” 

It was a feeler. He knew that if 
she would let him do her a turn—a 
word to De Freyne would cost him 
nothing—there was hope for him. He 
waited a few 
reply, tried another tack. 


moments, but, getting no 

“Have you chucked high life for good 
and all? The wonder to me is that you 
stuck it as long as you did. I told 
you Chalfont would bore you stiff. You 
didn’t know I’d left Susan?” 

Again he waited and got no answer. 

“You and I ought to have hung to- 
gether, Maggy. We both married titles 
and have repented of it. I don’t know 
how you're situated, but of course I’m 
going to divorce Susan. She won’t put 


When she. 


Ainslee’s 


any difficulties in the way. That’s ap 
ranged.” 

Because she still said nothing, he cop. 
strued her silence favorably. It was, 
after all, going to be a “walk-over” 
He took a step nearer to her. 

“Why shouldn’t we make up for lost 
time, old girl,” he continued in 
wheedling tone. “We didn’t part in 
the best of tempers, I admit. I thought 
—well, let’s both forget it. I don't 
bear you any ill will for the way you 
let out at me in the train, coming from 
Purton. I don’t blame you for wanting 
to keep me at a distance then. Accord- 
ing to your view, it was no doubt the 
proper line to take. But we're both 
free now. It’s obvious to me I must 
have been genuinely fond of you all 
along without knowing it. Anyhow, 
damn’ few men want to make it up with 
the girl they’ve broken with, and I do, 
Honestly, I want you. I want you for 
lots of reasons. And I can help you, 
I’m pretty sure I could work De Freyne 
or somebody else to give you a good 
salary on the strength of your title 
And, in a way, you could help me. You 
used to bring me luck. You would 
again.” 

While he talked, he got closer to 
her. When he was within a yard or 
so, Maggy drew the pin from her hat. 
She did it in an unhurried way, but 
the expression of her eyes—a savage 
watchfulness, he kne@ it for afterward 
—counseled him not to be in a hurty 
to touch her. 

“You can’t pretend not to care for 
the man who used to be the whole world 
to you!” he continued in a stagy voice. 
“The man who might have been the 
father x 

And then Maggy struck. She 
dropped the hatpin and hit out with 
clenched fist, like a boy. She got him 
squarely on the mouth, silencing him 
with the stinging blow. 

Woolf staggered back. 
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“You cat!” he cried. ‘“‘What do you 
mean by that?” 

Maggy picked up the hatpin. 

“Tl haven’t got a horsewhip, and I 
can’t kick you downstairs!” she flung at 
him. “But if you come near me again, 
I'll use this!” 

Woolf dabbed at a cut lip. He could 
hardly hold his temper in. Yet, if he 
didn’t, there was no likelihood of her 
relenting. So little did he understand 
her that he still thought she might. Sor- 
did reasons blinded him. 

‘Well, I must say,” he grumbled, 
“considering 1 came to try and make 
amends—honorable amends ng 

Maggy interrupted with an ironical 
ejaculation. 

“Yes, honorable amends,” he _ re- 
peated, “it’s hardly the way to treat 
me. What have I said to upset you? 
If only you wouldn’t get your back 
up about trifles, I’m sure you and I 
might be the happiest couple going. I’m 
ready to marry you, fair and square. 
That’s another thing I came to say. It’s 
true I’ve nothing to offer you now. As 
far as money goes, I’m cleaned out. 
Still, you were never one to stand out 
about money. So soon as we’re both 
legally free, there’s nothing to prevent 
us becoming man and wife in the sight 
of God, and all that.” 

Maggy threw up her hands in a ges- 
ture more eloquent than words. 

“Man and wife in Your sight, O 
God!” she invoked. “Can profanity go 
further?” She turned her back on him. 
“Go! Go at she commanded. 

Woolf did not move. There was a 
short silence. 

“Don’t send me away out of pique,” 
he entreated. “Give me a_ chance, 
Maggy. I swear I’ll be good to you— 
this time.” 

Some of Maggy’s wrath died down. 
She felt she couldn’t go on battling 
against this man’s density. If he 
wouldn’t or couldn’t see that he was 


” 
once ! 


deluding himself, the only thing was to 
convince him of it in plain language. 

“If you were to talk from now till 
doomsday, you wouldn’t alter my 
mind, because you couldn’t alter my 
feelings,” she said with quiet delib- 
eration. “To me, you’re merely con- 
temptible—a pest. Moreover, I’m going 
to America in a few days, and’I can’t 
waste any more time. Will you go 
now, or must I send Mrs. Bell for a 
man to throw you out?” 

The threat finished Woolf. He was 
quite beaten. He got as far as the door 
and stood there hesitating. He gath- 
ered at last that Maggy meant what 
she said. His dream of living on her 
supposititious private income or prob- 
able earnings was ended. Ina week or 
two, he would be at the end of his re- 
sources, cleaned out. The chilling 
prospect daunted him. The last shred 
of decency dropped from him. He 
came back and made a craven appeal 
to that fine quality which in Maggy 
he rightly guessed would stand an un- 
limited strain—her generosity. 

“You needn’t have said that,” he 
sighed. “Of course, if you don’t want 
me, I'll go. But before I do, won’t you 
—for old times’ sake—give me a leg 
up? I’m broke. I don’t know where 
to turn to get any money. Soon I 
shan’t have a roof to my head!” 

Maggy went thoughtfully to the bat- 
tered chest of drawers that contained 
her clothes and all her worldly wealth. 
In one of them was a cardboard box. 
It held a pair of pearl earrings, a 
brooch, and a gold bracelet, modest 
things that she had bought with her 
own money. She calculated that she 
would be able to sell or pawn them for 
twenty pounds or so. If that did not 
suffice, she would have to borrow from 
Lexie. She shut the box and picked 
up her hand bag, which she had flung 
on top of the drawers shortly after en- 
tering the room. She brought it to the 
table and turned out its contents. 
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Woolf watched with avid eyes. There 
were four five-pound notes, five sov- 
ereigns, and a little silver. She pushed 
the notes and the gold toward him. He 
looked at them and then at her, but 
did not take them. She supposed that 
some sense of delicacy restrained him. 

“You can have it,” she said wearily. 

“Good God! Is that all?” he asked 
in blank astonishment. It was a snarl 
of disappointment, the tone that of a 
cabman questioning his fare. He firmly 
believed she could have inéreased the 
amount fourfold if she had liked. 

Maggy stood still, waiting to see 
what he would do. 

With a sudden movement, he swept 
the money off the table. 

“Damn it!’ he exclaimed in disgust. 
“Tt’s only what I gave you to clear out 
of the flat with!” 

With that parting gibe, he put on 
his hat and went out, banging the door 
behind him. 

Maggy heaved a sigh of relief. In 


the past, she had suffered many insults 
from him, but his flagrant reminder of 
this one, though the greatest of them 


all, had its compensations. Without 
intending it, because momentarily she 
had forgotten the incident, she had been 
able, not only to liquidate a nominal 
debt, but to give him an opportunity 
of fathoming his own meanness. She 
had fed her enemy; she had heaped 
coals of fire on his head! 

When Mrs. Bell came up with a cup 
of tea, Maggy thought it as well to en- 
lighten her on her mistake. She did 
not want it to occur a second time. 

“Lor’, Miss Delamere—Miss Slightly, 
I should say,” exclaimed Mrs. Bell apol- 
ogetically, “I’m sure I’m exceedingly 
sorry for letting him in the way I did. 
sut how was I to know he wasn’t a 
lord? Dressed up so smart and hand- 
some as he was, he looked the very 
image of a nobleman! Anybody would 
have been mistook. And to think he 
was only a gentleman!” 


‘ranged in her honor. 
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“That’s all right, Mrs. Bell. I mage” 
allowances to him for you—almost iq 
those words,” said Maggy, and buried 
her face in the teacup. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Maggy was singing. 

Change, movement, occupation, and 
the soothing hand of Time had done 
their merciful work. They had not 
brought her oblivion, but they had 
smoothed the raw edges of her sorrows, 

For Maggy was very human. It was 
not possible for her to be unhappy 
without variation, or to remain de- 
pressed in the midst of pleasant condi- 
tions. They had come to her—or she 
to them—the moment she had quitted 
London. She had found them on the 
liner that had taken her to New York. 
The sea alone had done her wondrous 
good. Wind, space, tumbling water 
were of her essence. The great Atlan- 
tic rollers sang to her; the deep blue 
green of them was a feast to her eyes; 
the ozone-laden air seemed to her like 
the breath of life. It intoxicated her. 

And then in New York, where she 
had expected to feel lonely and lost, she 
had found a wetcome, instead. Spel- 
man had seen to that, just as he had 
seen to her comfort on the voyage. On 
landing, he had taken care that she 
should have none of the feelings of a 
stranger in a strange land. He had 
had ready for her the right woman for 
a friend to live with. He had intro: 
duced her to the author of the new 
play and the principal members of his 
company at a little dinner specially ar- 
They had all 
taken to her on sight, and she to them. 
This new world, into which she had 
dropped with such startling suddenness, 
seemed to her full of friendliness. She 
had no time to mope, and very soon no 
inclination. There was so much to re 
joice at in’ it, so much to be thankful 
for, so much to see. Best of all, # 
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gave her work to do. She thanked God 
for that. 

Hence Maggy’s voice lifted up in 
song. 

It was the old song, that unpreten- 
tious lyric of hers that told of evanes- 
cent aches and the enduring quality 
of hope—“Till the cows come home.” 
She was putting on her hat after the 
morning’s rehearsal. The door of her 
dressing room stood open. Spelman 
and Clive Lukey, the author of the new 
play, were passing it on their way out 
of the theater. 

“Listen!” said Lukey, and stopped. 

Maggy sang on. It was an uncon- 
scious peean of thanksgiving to the 
Providence that had brought her into a 
harbor of refuge. 

Lukey whipped out his notebook. 

“That’s great!” he enthused. “I 
must get it down! Miss Slightly, may 
we come in? And would you mind sing- 
ing that once again? We must have it 
in the piece. It’s a top-notcher!” 

Maggy looked astonished. 

“Oh, but—but it’s silly!” she stam- 
mered. “It’s a bit of private nonsense. 
Besides, I can’t sing—at least, not in 
tune.” 

“That’s where you get me!” declared 
Lukey. “Don’t imagine I mean to be 
rude, but I never heard a woman sing 
out of tune before in such a 
nating manner !” 


“Trst oblige us, Miss 


fasci- 


begged Spel: 


Slightly,” 
in in his quiet way. 

To refuse him anything was, by this 
time, quite beyond Maggy. She. went 
through the verse again, though with a 
little less verve. Lukey got the words 
down in shorthand. 

“Thanks. We must find a place for 
that,” he said, and Spelman nodded 
concurrence. “But for the land’s sake, 
Miss Slightly dear, don’t try to sing it 
mtune! Ill work it in just after you’ve 
been weeping over that little dead dog. 
And I'll alter the tag of the second act, 
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and bring down the curtain on it, in- 
stead.” 

Maggy laughed. 

“T’ve a notion I’m collaborating with 
you in this play, Mr. Lukey. But aren’t 
you putting in too much of my non- 
sense? That’s the third bit this week.” 

“T told you it was a glove part,” said 
Spelman. “He’s only using the stretch- 
ers on it. And with good effect, too. 
I’m pretty confident we shall be able 
to take it—and you, too—back to Lon- 
don for a three-hundred-nights’ run. 
Eh, Lukey ?” 

“All the bad American plays go over 
the water,” was Lukey’s modest rejoin- 
der. Maggy liked him for it. 

“Lunching with any one, Miss 
Slightly ?” inquired Spelman. He liked 
to make sure that she did not go about 
unattended. “No? Unluckily, I have 
an appointment. How about you, 
Lukey ?” 

Lukey was only too glad to fill the 
breach. But directly Spelman had left 
them, he said unaffectedly: 

“TI hope you won’t mind if I don’t 
take you to a swell restaurant. As a 
dramatic author, I’m a beginner, and a 
poor one.” 

Maggy had guessed he was not well 
off. Hardly ever had she seen him at 
the restaurants to which she was fre- 
quently taken. 

“T don’t care a bit about 
lunches,” she assured him. “Honestly 
I don’t. I shall get as fat as a prima 
donna if I have many more. And in 
the play I’m supposed to look slim and 
rather underfed! Take me somewhere 
downtown where the working girls get 
their meals. It would interest me. 
Some place where luxury and pride 
don’t figure on the bill of fare.” 

“Then I'll take you to my home,” 
he said impulsively. As an _ after- 
thought, he added, “I can’t promise to 
keep pride out, though. It goes in 
with me.” 

The — singular 


swell 


statement puzzled 
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Maggy, but she did not ask what he 
meant. For his part, he was not sure 
how she would take the invitation, or, 
if she did accept it, what she would 
think of the object of his pride. 

“T should like that better still,” she 
declared in a tone that set his doubts 
at rest. 

They boarded a street car. Lukey 
talked at a great rate and a little ex- 
citedly about the play and certain scenes 
in it which he wanted her to empha- 
size. He gave his reasons. 

“T won’t forget,” she said. “Be sure 
I’ll do my best for all our sakes. But” 
—she, too, could be as frank about her 
powers as he had been about his want 
of money—“but I doubt whether I’m 
really an actress. Sometimes—you 
must have noticed it—I’m awfully dull 
in my part. I don’t seem able to come 
to life.” 

He had noticed it. 
had worried himself about her début 
and the fate of his play. Everything 
depended on her. If she failed, the play 
failed. And as an actress, she was an 
unknown quantity. At rehearsal some- 
times, he had asked himself whether 
her femininity—the sweet womanliness 
of her—didn’t swamp her imitative 
abilities. If it should prove so, and he 
feared- the possibility of it, then 
good-by to success. And yet, against 
that, Spelman seldom made a mistake 
plays. He 


Many times he 


in selecting people for hi 
was very sure. 

“There’s time,” he said, trying to en- 
courage himself as well as her. “You'll 
be quite alive before the opening night. 
Spelman has no fears. I can't tell you 
what this play means to me,” he went 
on earnestly. “Spelman was very 
straight over the deal. He’s a white 
man. One hardly wants a written con- 
tract with him. He offered to buy it 
outright, but told me I oughtn’t to sell 
it. Instead, he advised me to take a 
small sum down and a royalty. He 
believes in it, same as he believes in 


Ainslee’s 


you. And that’s all I have to go om 
Just hope!” 

After getting out of the car, and ag | 
they neared the block where he lived, 
his cryptic reference to his home and 
his pride in it was cleared up. He spoke 
of a daughter. 

“She’s my little kiddie,” he said 
fondly. “I’ve never had a soul to help 
me look after her since her mother died, 
and that was when she was three 
months old. I’ve bathed her and 
dressed her and made her food—oceans 
of it! And I love her, in consequence, 
more like a mother, I suppose. She's 
six now—the sweetest thing on God's 
earth! And good! There she lies, day 
in, day out, always patient, always 
smiling. You wouldn’t think she knew 
the meaning of pain. When that comes, 
she hides her face in the pillow.” His 
voice shook. “God, why are children 
made to suffer? Whose fault is it?” 

“Not God's. I’m sure of that,” said 
Maggy softly. “Is your little girl crip 
pled?” 

“No, not that. Spine. There's a 
chance she may be cured.” For a mo 
ment or two his feelings overmastered 
him. “If I can make good, there'll be 
money, and I'll use every cent of it to 
get her well! That’s what I’ve worked 
for ever since she was two years old 
They told me then she’d never walk 
unless she had a fortune spent on her. 


Here we are. It’s a long way up.” 


would have tramped up fifty 


Maggy 
flights of find a child at the 
top; a hundred if thereby it could have 
relieved the mite of an instant’s pait. 
But she was glad of the elevator. It 
would get her there all the quicker. 
She said so. Until Lukey saw the 
eagerness in he had not 
guessed at her passion for children 
He had only divined her compassion. 

Right at the top, he opened the doot 
of a cheap flat. It was hardly mor 
than a superior tenement. 


stairs to 


her eyes, 
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“Is that you, daddy?” piped a small 


voice. 


“You bet it is!” sang out Lukey. 


“Vickey, I've brought a lovely lady to 


see you.” 

“Oh!” said the small voice in ecstasy. 

The child, prone on a couch, turned 
great, pain-darkened eyes on Maggy. 
Sudden joy came into them. Her mite 
of a hand went out impulsively. This 
was the one thing she had always 
missed without knowing it—a woman. 
It was the one thing Lukey, in his grief 
at her mother’s death, had unwittingly 
deprived her of. 

Maggy, though her heart leaped, was 
near to tears. She dropped on her 
knees beside the child, held her hand, 
kissed her, said sweet and tender things. 
A motherly instinct told her where the 
small back was hurting; her gift of 
quick sympathy showed her how best 
to alleviate it. Without waiting to be 
asked, she dexterously rearranged the 
pillows and placed the air cushion 
where it did most good. 

“Oh!” cried the child again. 
you come to stay?” 

Lukey stood by, marveling at the 
magical effect Maggy was having on 
her. A tinge of color had come into 
the child’s face. He had not seen her 
so animated for a long time. She 
seemed to get better while he watched. 
He had to tear himself away to get 
the lunch 

Maggy insist 


gg on having hers by 
the side of the couch 
fuls, she talked in her inimitable way, 
drank in new life with 
every word. He listened, fascinated, 
saying little, forgetting his play, every- 
i but these two. Maggy bewitched 
im. 


“Have 


Between mouth- 


Later, when it was nearing the time 
for the afternoon rehearsal, and she got 
Up to go, he stayed her. 

“Teach her that song of yours be- 
fore you go,” he begged. ‘‘She’s set 


on learning rhymes.” 
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And Maggy, willingly and earnestly 
this time, repeated the lines. From 
habit and almost by conviction, they 
had become to her something more than 
a rhyme with a tune to it. In a sense, 
the words were her articles of faith. 

“All’s well with the world, my friend, 

And there isn’t an ache that lasts—— 


” 


“Isn’t there?” broke in Vickey wist~ 
fully. “Then mine won’t last? Will 
it go away one day, forever and ever?” 

“Forever and _ ever,” promised 
Maggy. “The song says so. Listen: 

“All troubles will have an end, 

And the rain and the bitter blasts. 

There is sleep when the evil is done, 

There’s a substance beneath the foam; 

And the bully old yellow sun will shine 


” 


Till the cows come home! 


Vickey followed the words intently, 
shaping them with her lips. Her little 
face was pathetic with the hope in it. 

“Say it again,” she entreated. “Will 

walk when the cows come home?” 

Maggy could only nod. 

“When do the cows come home?” 
A shadow of doubt came into Vickey’s 
voice. “Perhaps there aren’t any cows 
in New York.” 

Lukey, fearful of showing what he 
felt, had turned his back. 

“You'll walk before the cows come 
home,” replied Maggy in a husky whis- 
per. “Daddy knows. Lukey!” In her 
eagerness to instill hope in the patient 
little creature, she forgot the prefix. 
“Lukey, come and tell her we'll make 
her well—you and I. We'll win out— 
sure!” 

The colloquialism, so purely Amer- 
ican and so much more expressive than 
anything she could have said in Eng- 
lish, was involuntary. 

Lukey swung round and gripped the 
hand she held out to him. 

“Heaven above!” she choked. “If I 
can’t act now, for her, I’ll never act 
at all!” 

Her tone, more than her words, was 
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charged with resolution. She meant to 
command success as well as deserve it. 

Lukey felt like a man who suddenly 
steps out of darkness into full daylight. 
He was inspired with a great faith in 
her. Blind impulse had made him bring 
her home and there provide her with 
the one great incentive to ambition— 
love and pity for a child. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Behind the scenes an uneasy feeling 
prevailed. The players looked gloomy, 
the stage hands uncertain. The first act 
was finished, the second about to begin. 
In front, the packed house was quiet, 
dangerously unresponsive. Before and 
behind the curtain the same painful im- 
pression was dominant. Miss Slightly 
was not making good. She was not 
alive. 

The newspaper critics, present in 
strong force, licked their pencils and 
thought hard, suspending judgment. 
The star was an\Englishwoman and 
She wasn’t 
shining. Either she would go out alto- 
gether and the play run three nights, 
or Pity this—the critics consulted 
their programs—this Miss_ Kitty 
Slightly—cute name &hadn’t any snap 
to her. Had a falling inflection, too. 
Bad habit, that. Fine presence, though. 
Odd if she couldn’t act. 

Fashionable New York was getting 
bored. The men went out for drinks. 
If things didn’t improve, they’d stay 
out, as is the way of New York first- 
nighters when the play or the acting 
doesn’t grip. Pretty women yawned. 
The Englishwoman was_ undeniably 
beautiful, but there her attraction 
ended. Some actresses were like that, 
relying on their good looks to make up 
for their mental deficiencies. And 
there were no frocks to excite curiosity. 
The star woman wore a shirt waist and 
riding skirt. 

Spelman, at the back of the balcony, 


seemed badly frightened. 


Ainslee’s 


looked unperturbed. His inscrytahe 
face expressed nothing. But at the end 
of the first act, he went behind and 
sought Maggy. He found her stand 
ing stupidly in her dressing room, l¢ 
ting her dresser do as she pleased with 
her. She looked scared. 

“Come, Miss _ Slightly,” he said 
brusquely, “you’re not the kind to throy 
up the sponge. Have you seen L 
in the first-tier box? He’s there with 
his little girl. He'll feel real bad if 
this show has to go into cold storage 
It needn’t. It only wants handling 
firmly, and you can do it. T’ve backed 
you and I’ve backed him. You can get 
‘em in this act. It’s not too late, Gp 
in and win.” 

Maggy’s lips moved, trying to frame 
elusive words. 

“I can’t remember a word of my 
part,” she said huskily. “Not even my 
entrance line 

“Pouf!” went Spelman. “Lines don't 
matter. Gag. Make it up. You know 
the story. The company will stand w 
to you. They’re all out to see you do 
big things. Praying for it!” 

His austerity was intentional. Ex 
perience had taught him that the best 
way to exorcise an attack of stage 
fright was to treat it drastically. 

The call boy put his head in at the 
door. 

“Second call, miss!” 

Maggy remained rooted to the spot. 
She was palsied with terror. No part 
that she had ever played in the past 
had given her a sensation like this. She 
had not lacked confidence then because 
the results had been immaterial. She 
had never taken her parts seriously. 
But now the issues were supreme. The 
burden of the success of a whole pte 
duction, the continued employment o 
a theaterful of people, the fate of a 
author’s reputation, and the welfare 
his child were upon her shoulders. I 
was the sense of responsibility that uh 
nerved her, 
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Spelman, though he guessed her feel- 
ings pretty accurately, did not relent. 
“What are you standing there for? 
he asked impatiently. “Youre keeping 
the house waiting. Get a move on!’ 

Maggy started, much as a sleepwalker 
might, and went out. Spelman followed 
her until he saw her take up her po- 
sition on the darkened stage. Then he 
hurried back to the front of the house. 
On his way, he passed O’Hearne, the 
dean of New York dramatic critics. A 
word from O’Hearne went far toward 


making or marring an actor or a play. 


A strictly impartial man, he allowed 
himself no prejudices, would grind no 
axes. He was making notes on the 
back of his program, and his expression 
was not conciliatory. He was trying to 
reason out why Spelman should put up 
a stupid woman just because she was 
beautiful. Spelman thought he could 
penetrate the reason of that puzzled ex- 
pression. 

“Don’t count Miss Slightly out yet, 
my boy,” he stopped to whisper. “She'll 
come up smiling for the next round. 
Keep a point on your pencil. You'll 
want it bad at the end of the act.” 

O’Hearne gave him an astute look, 
and stayed his pencil. 

The orchestra stopped playing; the 
out; and the 


auditorium lights went 
hed up on Maggy in the 


curtain swi 
center of the st ige, alone except for a 
onds, clearly 

] . | 


author, she stood 


dog. For ar nity OT s¢ 


not designed by the 
there, dumb, staring agonizedly at the 
animal He was a yellow dog. He 
might have been akin to the beloved 
mongrel she had left behind at Purton. 
A look in his eyes, a chance cock of 
his ear, took her mind back there, and 
at the same moment the words of her 
Part automatically leaped into it: 

“Oh, Onions! I want to go home!” 

The sound of her own voice embold- 
ened her. She had misnamed the dog, 
but was not conscious of it. It didn’t 
matter. The words were the words of 
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the play. She*gave one swift glance 
into the gloom of the box where Vickey 
and her father sat. These two consti- 
tuted her audience. Then she dropped 
on her knees and gathered the dog to 
her. 

“Listen, Onions!” she said, and there 
was that in her voice that made the 
whole house listen, too. 

She forgot herself. In the script of 
the play, the stage directions required 
her to sit on a chair and take the dog’s 
head on her lap. That didn’t matter, 
either. Her spontaneity transcended 
the minutiz of art. She replaced art 
by realism. She poured out her heart 
to the dog. 

New York, in boxes, dress circle, and 
gallery, strangely moved, unexpectedly 
roused to interest, gave her its rapt at- 
tention. 

In a first-tier box, Lukey, all nerves, 
held his breath. Would the spell last? 
Could she carry on like that? If she 
did, she was an actress beyond com- 
pare, and Spelman’s judgment was in- 
spired. After five minutes of the scene, 
he no longer doubted it. She kept at 
high pressure, without conscious effort. 
She was acting for Vickey. In body 
and soul and spirit, she had become the 
creature of the play. Up a boundless 
gamut of emotions she soared, carry- 
ing her audience with her. 

In the stalls, O’Hearne hurriedly 
began to alter the notes he had been 
making when Spelman had spoken to 
um. Vickey, 
chair, clung 
hand. She had never been to a theater 
before and would not have been in one 
now but for Maggy. To refuse to let 
her see Maggy had been beyond Lukey. 

“My back isn’t hurting at all,” she 
assured him in a quiver of excitement. 
“I’m sure I can sit up higher, daddy.” 

Lukey raised her up. 

“When shall I throw my flowers?’ 

“Soon.” His never left the 
“When this act ends.” 


propped up in an invalid 


excitedly to her, father’s 


, 


eyes 


stage. 
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“T don’t want it to end,” she mur- 
mured. 

Maggy was nearing the climax of the 
act. Her eyes, starry, tear full, were 
fixed on the box. To it, she began to 
half sing, half laugh her optimistic 
chant, her creed of life. 


“All’s well with the world, my friend, 
And there isn’t an ache that lasts 


” 


Away up there in the box, a child’s 
voice took it up and went on two or 
three words ahead of her. 


beneath the foam; 
And the bully old yellow sun will shine 
Till the cows come home!” 


A slight thud followed, as of a 
small body getting hurriedly to its feet. 
At the same moment a bunch of flowers 
—heart’s-ease, home-grown on a win- 
dow sill—was flung from the box. They 
fell close to Maggy, and Vickey 
shrilled : 

“Oh, oh! 
Miss_ Slightly! 
standing !”’ 

Lukey, with his back to her, wrapped 
up in the business of the stage, heard 
nothing, saw nothing of all this until 
she came to the front of the box. Then 
he turned with a startled exclamation, 
and alarm in his face. Just then he 
did not fully appreciate the miracle that 
had happened, one not unknown to med- 
A state of exceptional ex- 


The cows are right home, 
Look, look! IJl'm 


ical science. 
citation had done for the child what all 
the doctors in the world might never 
have succeeded in accomplishing. 
Down on the stage, Maggy, herself 
wrought up to the highest pitch of feel- 


TO BE 


ing, half guessed what it meant. She? 
picked up the bunch of flowers ang 
pressed them fervently to her lips, Fo, 
now she was assured that her acting 
had done more than save a play; it had 
been the means of rescuing a little suf. 
ferer from lifelong infirmity. 

The act ended and she had a great 
ovation. The men had long since for. 
gotten their boredom, the women their 
disappointment at the absence of 4 
fashionable side show. They were im. 
patient for the curtain to rise again, 
When it did so on the last short aet, 
Maggy had her audience in complete 
subjection. She reached the most un- 
impressionable heart among them. She 
reduced them to tears and leavened the 
tears with laughter. She gave them no * 
time to think, only to feel. She was 
ado-able, incomparable. She palpitated 
with life and love, and they responded 
to every chord she struck. 

As the final curtain fell, New York, 
or as much of it as was in the theater 
that night, rose to its feet and roared 
for her until its great throat ached. 
Again and again it demanded her, and 
made her stay till Lukey joined her, 
and acclaimed them jointly. And then 
again it thundered its applause until 
overcome by its generosity, she had to 
lean against the scenery and uncon 
trollably sob her thanks. 

O’Hearne had worn his pencil down 
to the wood. - He was not usually dis- 
satisfied with what he wrote, but now 
he scored his notes through. They read 
to him bald, inadequate. Across them 
he penciled the one word, “Great!” 


CONCLUDED. 


QUATRAIN 
H, lay your restless spirit down 
Among the sheaves of golden wheat, 
And cease this constant to and fro 
And here and there of tireless feet! 


Hesrerk LE GALLIENNE. 
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The Diabolical 
Portrait 


combined to pro- 

duce the exquisite enigma, 

Elaine Bischoff. Her family 
traditions were more thrilling than the 
fairy tales that stimulate the imagina- 
tions of ordinary children. Before she 
was out of short dresses, she was fa- 
miliar with the story of her paternal 
grandfather's sudden and_ perilous 
flight from Russia, because, although of 
the aristocracy, he held views that were 
listed as “dangerous,” and of his sub- 
sequent disgust with Germany because 
it was too conservative, followed by his 
elopement to America with the daugh- 
ter of a high dignitary. Likewise she 
had heard, over and.over again, the de- 
tails of the romance of her: maternal 
forbear—a [french duke who, taking 
itor, ventured into Spain, 


nations 


OUR 


service as 
in deed in furtherance 
of a family feud, was diverted from his 
love for the daughter of his 
in spite of his appar- 
ently humble station, forced her father, 
at point of pistol, to consent to their 


plan by 
enemy, won het 


marriage, fled in the night to escape as- , 


sassination, and divulged his identity 
only when the Atlantic separated him 
from his new relatives and his equally 
furious ancestral ones 

Che child of this union had been a 
beautiful, spirited girl who, strange as 
itmay seem to them who scoff at hered- 
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ity, had had a way of doing about as 
she pleased; and one day it had pleased 
her, after a few hours’ acquaintance, 
to marry the son of those other two 
refugees. So while, on the theory.that 
America is a melting pot, the child of 
this third impulsive couple was an 
American girl, it was impossible to 
classify her as of any nationality. She 
was just Elaine Bischoff, and not to be 
catalogued. 

With such a family tree, it was not 
surprising that Elaine was a curious 
blossom, highly colored, exhaling 
strange, exotic perfume. Her beauty 
was of a rare, dusky sort. Her features 
were not without a dainty feminine 
wistfulness, yet there was a far mys- 
tery in her eyes, and a delicious pun- 
gency in the accents of her voice. Even 
her parents, who had lived always in 
a world of romance, sometimes looked 
awe: and as for her 
teachers and her childhood friends, 
after the first few attempts to penetrate 
into her life, they abandoned all such 
hope, attractive though she was, and 
dismissed her as “queer.” Yet Elaine 
was a very human sort of girl, enjoy- 
ing everything that all children enjoy, 
only in a quieter, more abstracted man- 
ner. It was only as she unfolded into 
womanhood that she found pleasure in 
with acquaintances on 


upon her with 


mingling her 
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equal terms. This was inevitable. Be- 
cause of her magnetism, it was natu- 
ral that, willing or unwilling, she should 
be drawn into the eddies of life, and, 
once there, so much homage was ac- 
corded her that she must have been a 
supernatural being not to have enjoyed 
her triumphs. So éventually she found 
herself, by easy stages, a social idol, a 
reigning beauty, equipped mentally and 
physically for conquest. 

“Elaine Bischoff’s charm is her unex- 
pectedness,” ,one experienced hostess 
observed. 

This worthy matron had _ invited 
Elaine to a dinner party for the specific 
purpose of providing an interesting 
partner for a distinguished foreigner, 
who was not entirely unacquainted with 
the Bischoff family history ; but the per- 
verse child had seen fit to devote her- 
self almost exclusively to a protracted 
debaté¢ with a nobody on her other side, 
concerning the respective virtues of 
Airedale terriers and Boston bulldogs. 

On the other hand, another hostess, 
who had included Elaine in a house 
party because of her faculty for “liven- 
ing things up a bit,” was chagrined to 
find herself unable to divert that young 
person’s interest from a determination 
to learn to play billiards. Elaine’s pain- 
ful efforts in this direction persisted in 
spite of, or perhaps because of, an 
ineptitude surprising in so versatile an 
individual 

Yet she was not always, or even usu- 
Nor were such in- 


ally, inconsiderate. 
cidents caused by lack of consideration 
so much as by an honest humility as to 
her own value in the gatherings of 
which she was a sublimely unconscious 


radiant center of interest. Ordinarily 
she was most tractable, and, when 
bored, she merely took refuge in the 
same air of detachment that had baf- 
fled her childhood associates, but that 
now, in the bloom of her young woman- 
hood, lent a mystical touch to her per- 
sonality. 


Ainslee’s 


It was in such a mood that Weckat 
Krapta first saw her, at an ultrafash 
ionable ball. Elaine, tired of dancing 
had turned a deaf ear to all protests 
and escaped to a quiet corner. Krapta 
speaking English only with violent ef. 
fort and dancing not at all, but a guest 
because his revolutionary paintings had 
made him famous on two continents, 
noticed her as he wandered idly through 
the rooms. He looked at her intently; 
she met his gaze absently. He stared 
analytically a moment, then spoke to 
her—in Spanish: 

“What are you doing—among these 
’ and he waved his arm with an 
all-embracing gesture of contempt. 

“How did you know I speak Span 
ish?” she asked, mildly curious. 

“Your eyes.” 

“And what makes you think I am not 
one of—‘these?’ ” 

“Your mouth.” 

“And what makes you so imperti- 
nent ?” 

“Your beauty.” 

Elaine laughed at his boldness. 

“You must be a poet.” 

“T am—now.” 

“And what have you been before— 
now ?” 

He introduced himself, and Elaine 
was interested immediately. She had 
seen of his most famous and 
least understood canvases, and talked 
to him about them intelligently. Krapta 
was her slave from that moment, She 
was the first beautiful woman he had 
ever met who had the faintest idea of 
what he was trying to do, of what his 
paintings meant. Not that she always 
praised his work—she could be critical 
as well as appreciative—but at least she 
understood. If he became her slave, 
however, he was no lowly worshipet, 
but a wild, erratic, at times almost fere 
cious devotee. To him, women had al 
ways been mere tools of his craft, cre 
tures he could bend to his purpose. 
Here was one who met him on his ow 


several 
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ground, and the fact that there was 
such a strong bond of mutual interest 
between them in itself made their 
clashes the more intense. Tor weeks 
Krapta paid constant court, but Elaine 
remained untouched. There was no 
strength behind his passion, no man- 
hood, merely a rampant egotism that re- 
fused to tolerate anything which did not 
coincide with his desires. 

While this struggle was at its height, 
Elaine met Leonard Vosburg. The 
contrast between him and Krapta was 
perfect. Vosburg was the coming man 
in high finance, every one acknowl- 
edged. At thirty-five he had grasped 
firmly the top rung of his ladder, sacri- 
ficing to his career everything except 
health. His strong physique reflected 
the same impressive that his 
mentality had displayed in the manipu- 
lation of vast interests. When he 
walked through a crowd, people in- 
stinctively moved aside to make room 
He possessed all the 


power 


for him to pass. 
elements of strength that Krapta lacked, 
and if he seemed to lack all the passion 
that Krapta possessed, it was because 
his life had been passed in an atmos- 
phere of ideas rather than in one of 
emotions, under the open sky of exist- 
ence rather than in its hothouses. Yet 
even in society he home 
than many who made its activities their 
life interest, because of his tendency 


was more at 


ings at their face value, 
their 


han not, is true 


ifte l lo him, social frivolity 


was neither an end nor a bore, but 
merely a minor decoration among the 
world’s affairs. 

So Vosburg, having met Elaine sev- 
eral times and found her always charm- 
ing, quietly decided that he would 
marry her. Nor was it so cold-blooded 
a decision as his manner of arriving at 
it may appear. He did not parade his 
feelings, even before himself, but that 
that they were non- 


did not prove 
existent. He ordered his courtship 
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with all the methodical precision that 
he would a business campaign. He did 
not even recognize Krapta as an ob- 
stacle, shouldering him aside with easy 
indifference. This was not such a diffi- 
cult task as it might seem, for already 
Elaine was feeling the strain of the tur- 
bulent friendship that had sprung up 
between her and the painter, and she 
welcomed the calmness of this new as- 
sociation. Her own vibrant forces had 
been deeply stirred and she needed re- 
pose. 

Krapta stormed, as he found himself 
eliminated more and more from her 
list of engagements, but the more he 
stormed, the more he was eliminated. 
Elaine told him so in simple words in 
four languages, intimating that unless 
he were capable of sane friendship, she 
would not consider continuing even a 
mere acquaintance. 

Krapta made one final, silly attempt 
to come between Vosburg and Elaine 
before he abandoned hope. Leading 
Vosburg to a quiet alcove, one evening 
when they chanced to meet in the home 
of a mutual friend, he sputtered a pro- 
test in cubist English, the purport of 
which was that Elaine was his be- 
trothed, had given him her “sacred 
promise,” and that he would not toler- 
ate the young financier’s intrusion. 

“T think you are lying,”’ Vosburg re- 
“But 


” 


marked calmly and cheerfully. 
let us ask Miss Bischoff. She is here. 
ame Slavic 
polysyllables, like a machine gun out of 
haste 


Krapta bec voluble In 


order, and retreated with more 
than dignity, his feelings further rav- 
ished by the sound of his_ rival’s 
chuckles. But from this time, what- 
ever may have been his emotions, he 
kept them in hand. Apparently he was 
quite reconciled to his defeat, was cor- 
dial and deferential toward Elaine, 
casual and indifferent toward Vosburg. 
And when the was an- 
nounced, he was prompt to send his con- 
gratulations and to beg of Elaine the 


engagement 
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privilege of painting her portrait as a 
wedding gift. This was the more re- 
markable because he had always re- 
fused to paint portraits, rejecting offers 
of fabulous sums by women who knew 
only that to own such a canvas would 
be a social triumph and an outward 
mark of patronage of the arts. 

Elaine discussed the matter with 
Vosburg, and he told her to do as she 
wished. He himself knew nothing of 
art. He liked pictures if they told him 
a story, appealed to his sense of the 
beautiful, which was frankly primitive, 
or reproduced attractive scenes or like- 
nesses of persons of whom he was 
fond. He realized that Elaine was in- 
terested in matters of this sort, of 
which he was ignorant, and told her, if 
she wanted a Krapta portrait, the only 
one in the world, to accept the oppor- 
tunity. So she provided herself with a 


chaperon and for many days posed in 
Krapta’s studio. 
Elaine was puzzled by the painter’s 


attitude throughout these sessions. He 
scarcely spoke to her, but worked 
swiftly, silently, feverishly. He would 
sit and stare at her for five or ten 
minutes, his face immobile, his eyes 
steady, wide, unblinking as those of a 
statue. Then he would dart to his easel, 
muttering unintelligibly as he fused his 
colors and placed them upon the can- 
vas with rapid, sweeping strokes. One 
day he told her it was not necessary 
for her to come again, but refused to 
permit her to see the unfinished 
portrait. 

“No, no!” he protested. “When you 
come back from your wedding jour- 
ney, then it will be in your home, wait- 
ing for you. Until then, no one shall 
see it.” 

Even had Elaine seen it, she would 
not have understood what Krapta was 
doing. Had it been a portrait of an- 
other person, she might have compre- 
hended, in a measure, but no one is 
capable of analyzing his own likeness. 
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This was a likeness, more so than mod. 
portraits even by those artists who com 
fine themselves to the reproduction of 
a mere semblance of their subject, By | 
it was more than that—it was an jp 
dictment, a masterpiece of diabolism jg 
line and color. For the first time in his 
career, Krapta had given free rein to 
certain theories of his own. The prin. 
ciple, in brief, was that it is possible 
so to manipulate expressions that a 
portrait may tell the truth about the 
outward appearance and yet lie subtly 
and malignantly about the character, 

For Krapta had discovered it was 
possible to parallel! in the portrayal of 
emotions and characteristics what has 
been done for all time in combining 
colors, For instance, mixing blue and 
red, the artist obtains purple. Painting 
an object in which blues and reds are 
intricately associated, he can record the 
idea by the use of purple. The object 
will be recognizable at once in the pie 
ture,.yet it assumes a new character, 
The original was not purple, but the 
painter is able to force the spectator to 
believe this untruth. Similarly, when 
one looks at a patch of shade, he knows 
the darkened side of a tree is green, but 
the artist denies this, and the pigment 
he employs to reproduce it is either 
black or a sort of midnight blue. Yet 
the picture looks like the scene it repre- 
sents, or misrepresents. 

“If this can be with color,” 
Krapta said to himself, “why cannot it 


done 


be done with character ?” 

So he had concentrated his genius 
upon the problem and discovered the 
secret, and it was this secret that had 
made him great. He had employed tt 
in many forms, the fusion of two, 
three, and even four ideas to product 
one, which, containing all of them, 
faithfully representing the lineaments 
from which they were derived, yet had 
an effect that was entirely different 
Now, impelled by passion, jealousy, and 
hate, he was utilizing this principle to 





The 


Elaine Bischoff, but a 


picture, not 


woman who, in every feature and line, 
was her counterpart, in every expres- 
sion her apparent similitude, but whose 
character was as foreign to Elaine’s as 
evil is to goodness. 

When he had finished his work, he 
stood before it and smiled a wicked, 


snarling smile. Elaine, the woman of 
countless moods, of infinite resource, 
had been a perfect subject for his 
demoniac scheme. Elaine’s nature was 
passionate, though the passion was 
latent; she was buoyant; she was im- 
pulsive. Elaine was proud, sensitive, in 
love with life, imaginative, independent, 
daring, generous, sympathetic, respon- 
sive. The best traits of four virile 
races were embodied in her personality. 
She supplied all the primary life colors 
for Krapta’s palette, and he used them 
all. As a result, it was not the sweet 
blending of all the finest tones of char- 
acter that made up the Elaine whom 
Vosburg loved which Krapta had placed 
upon his canvas, but a ter1ible woman 
at whom her friends might look and 
remark : 

“So that is Elaine! That is why she 
never seemed quite one of us!” 

The first impression from the portrait 
was simply one of a beautiful young 
woman in a conventional evening gown, 
so charming in appearance that one 
looked Then, as in a room 
gradually filling with stifling fumes 
from an jet, there crept over 
the spectator a 
Cunningly blending her pride and her 
mystery, Krapta had evolved a cynical 
sneer. No one had ever seen Elaine 
sneer, yet here was proof; the portrait 
was a perfect likeness, and it sneered. 
Combining her independence and her 
impulsiveness, he had shown her as 
cruel, callous to the feelings of others. 
She might have been a Lucretia Borgia, 
or that woman whose lovers paid for a 
few hours of bliss with death and an 
inglorious graye i 


again. 


feeling of revulsion. 


e in a weighted sack in 
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the Seine. Generosity and imagination 
were surely admirable qualities, but as 
they were wedded through Krapta’s un- 
scrupulous art, they told falsely that she 
was merely reckless. 

But, most sinister of all, bringing to 
the surface her undeveloped passion, 
and weaving into it the web of her love 
of life and the woof of her keen sym- 
pathy and responsiveness, the painter 
had produced an expression that be- 
spoke infidelity, that said, “This woman 
is not to be trusted, for she cannot be 
faithful, even if she so desired.” And 
all these characteristics—derision, cal- 
lousness, cruelty, recklessness, infidelity 
—focused in turn into one terrible and 
indefinable quality that fairly seared the 
heart of any one who looked into the 
dark, mystical eyes of the portrait, and 
forced him to turn away, almost in 
physical pain. Yet none could deny 
that this was Elaine. Covering the pic- 
ture, and then examining merely one 
feature at a time, it was a perfect like- 
ness. In color and line there was no 
fault to be found. It was a diabolical 
portrait. 

Let the skeptic who says that such 
a thing is not possible study a massive 
orchestral chord by Richard Strauss, 
tone by tone. First sound the bassoon, 
then the viola, then the violin, the tuba, 
the trombone, the clarinet, and so on, 
one at a time, all the insgruments the 
Each is clear, true, 
hen sound the chord as the 


composer has used. 
pleasing. 
score of the composition demands, and 
there results a dissonance that veritably 
seems to pierce the brain. Yes—it has 
been done in music, and in other arts, 
similarly. This was what Krapta had 
learned to do in painting, and this was 
what he had done, as never before, in 
his portrait of Elaine Bischoff. No 
more could you hear the purity of the 
flute, the cello, the 
pastoral note of the oboe, but only a 
horrible, jangling cacophony of charac- 
ter. 


resonance of the 
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Before the Vosburgs left on their 
honeymoon, Krapta had selected, in the 
home to which they would return, the 
place where the portrait was to hang. 
It was on the landing of a broad stair- 
case, in full view from the entrance 
hall. He superintended the hanging, 
the installation of lighting apparatus, in- 
spected the work from every angle, and 
was satisfied. As he left the house, the 
characteristic snarling smile came over 
his face, and he said to himself: 

‘Now let us see what happens in the 
nest of the lovebirds!” 

Radiantly happy, satisfied with their 
venture, the honeymooners returned. 
When they reached the house, Elaine 
sprang from the automobile and ran up 
the steps. 

“Don’t ring for the servants,” she 
coaxed. “Let’s have this first moment 
alone. Have you the key?” 

Leonard responded to her mood and 
handed the key to her. She opened 
the door, and they entered, Elaine clos- 


ing the door softly and turning eagerly 


for the embrace she expected. But 
Leonard’s first glance had fallen upon 
the portrait, and he stood staring at it, 
forgetful of the original. He was 
stunned, stabbed. He did not need a 
knowledge of art to see what Krapta 
had told only too plainly. It was a pic- 
ture with an obvious story, and while 
Leonard could not grasp the details, the 
story hurt him excruciatingly. Elaine 
followed his gaze. 

“Why, it’s Krapta’s portrait!” she ex- 
claimed, “But it’s so simple and realis- 
tic, not at all,.in his usual manner.” 

“What is it?” Leonard gasped. 
“What is the matter with it?” 

“Matter with it? Why, nothing. It’s 
simply a good likeness.” For, to 
Elaine, the picture told only what her 
mirror told her daily. She could not 
analyze what, to her, was hardly more 
than a photograph 

“But it’s terrible!” 
tested. 


Leonard pro- 
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“Nonsense!” Elaine laughed. “Seam 
and running up the steps, she stood ham 
side the painting. “Isn’t it like me? — 

“Yes—yes. It is. That’s the te. 
rible thing about it. Don’t you see any 
thing wrong with the expression? | | 
don’t know anything about art, byt 
somehow I can’t bear to look at it” 

Elaine ran down and put herself jp 
his arms. 

“I’m afraid you’re quite hopeless” 
she said, with a ripple of laughter, 
“And it’s really too late for you to begin 
studying art. You haven’t time days, 
and I can’t spare you evenings for night 
school.” 

So the man of affairs took a deep 
breath and shook himself, as if trying 
to wake from a bad dream, and they 
dismissed the matter. That is, Elaine 
did. Leonard only attempted to. From 
time to time, he would wander back, 
stare at the picture, wrinkle his brows, 
and then hurry away almost as if it 
were the ghost of a dreadful tragedy. 
He even suggested moving it to a less 
conspicuous place, but Elaine would not 
listen. 

“A Krapta in the house—and hid 
den! Why, Leonard, don’t you know 
this is the only portrait ever painted by 
the most famous of modern artists? 
Any one of our friends would give any- 
thing in the world to own such a treas- 
ure.” She was quite impatient with his 
density, but immediately atoned for it 
tenderly. 

At length Leonard schooled himself 
to avoid looking at the portrait, not 
realizing that it no longer mattered, 90 
firmly had all its details become em 
bedded in his mind. Thus the thing 
Krapta had planned began to take place. 
Leonard was not accustomed to exafir 
ing his feelings. His life had been 
comparatively free from emotions, 
ruled always by his brain. But here 
was something that attacked his sub 
conscious emotions, something that his 
brain could not fathom. His love for 
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Elaine was the first experience he had 


ever had that had penetrated beneath 


the surface of his existence. The happi- 
ness it had brought him was of a sim- 
ple, almost childlike quality, something 
that did not need explanation, to be ac- 
cepted merely as a high privilege. He 
knew nothing of the immutable law of 
opposites, and did not comprehend that 
it was the constant sparkle of her in- 
finite variety upon the calm surface of 
his life that formed the basis of a deep 
and abiding affection. Subtly, the hyp- 
notic power of the portrait worked 
upon him, and he was as incapable of 
placing the source of his internal dis- 
turbance as he had been of understand- 
ing the cause of his original happiness. 

All Leonard could see was that, even 
as there was something mysterious and 
elusive about the portrait, so there was 
something mysterious and elusive about 
Elaine. Her sudden transitions from 


grave to gay, from maturity to almost 
irresponsible childlikeness, from pas- 


sion to calmness, bewildered him now, 
though previously he had enjoyed the 
scintillating effect of their interplay. 
Her very simplicity baffled him, since 
he had been forced to look at her 
through the veil cast about her by the 
picture, and seemed to remove her to 
another world than his. His delight in 
a fascinating mood was marred by 
wonder as to its cause and speculation 
as to its probable duration. Uncon- 
sciously he began to think of his wife 
as unstable, fickle. : 

As soon as the conventions permitted, 
Krapta began calling frequently at the 
Vosburg home. Elaine welcomed him 
gladly, for now that he had to all ap- 
pearances become reasonable, she found 
his dynamic genius stimulating. There 
Was no one quite like him, and he pro- 
vided diversion flavored with novel 
ideas* so, without pretense of affecta- 


tion, she made him feel at home. He 


formed the habit of dropping in casu- 
ally for tea, frequently finding her 


alone. Several afternoons, Vosburg, 
returning early from the city, found 
them engaged in earnest conversation 
in strange tongues he could not under- 
stand, and after a perfunctory greeting, 
he would disappear to his own quarters. 

“Your husband—does he like the 
portrait?” Krapta asked one day. 

“I’m sorry to say he doesn’t seem 
to,” she replied apologetically. “But 
then, you know, he doesn’t pretend to 
care for advanced art, and you must 
reaiize that you do not paint for the 
uninitiate.” 

“Oh, these American men!” Krapta 
exclaimed. ‘What do they know, after 
all, that is worth knowing? But par- 
don me. I forget myself.” 

“Don’t apologize, for you are utterly 
mistaken, It is the things worth know- 
ing they do understand—the real things, 
not the mere decorations.” 

“But you are real. Do you suppose 
your husband understands you?” 

Elaine parried the question, but the 
idea was now specifically implanted. 
She could not fail to sense the change 
in Leonard’s attitude toward her, an 
attitude of constant questioning, of 
scrutiny. It made her feel a little anx- 
ious and_ self-conscious. Now that 
Krapta had put the question in so many 
words, she was worried. Had her mar- 
riage to a man of such substantial char- 
acteristics been, after all, a mistake? 
Was she unfitted to be the mate of the 
big, honest, straightforward Leonard? 
She knew her life was swayed by im- 
pulse, his ruled by design and foresight. 
The thought placed a cloud over her 
that robbed her actions of the spon- 
taneity that was their charm. She 
sought to overcome this by perpetual 
study of Leonard’s desires and tastes 
and by added manifestations of affec- 
tion, but with the weight upon her heart 
growing daily, these were not convinc- 
ing. 

Thus, day by day, Leonard’s feelings 
and Elaine’s supplemented one another, 
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and fed the flame of misapprehension 
that was smoldering in their secret 
lives. There was something between 
them that, could they only have dis- 
cussed it, they could have cleared away, 
since it was merely a mist; but as 
neither of them had the faintest idea of 
what was going on, there was no road 
by which they could approach the sub- 
ject. Elaine sighed now, almost as 
often as she smiled—Elaine, who never 
had known the meaning of a sigh. 
Krapta was more and more welcome, 
because he helped her to forget; and 
he, observing certain symptoms, with 
keen intuition, was careful to be merely 
entertaining, his little personal atten- 
tions being too insignificant to be no- 
ticed individually, yet subtly mounting 
to a considerable total. He brought to 
Elaine relief from the problem that was 
crushing her spirit, and with elation he 
noted the increasing cordiality of her 
manner toward him. 

So it happened that Leonard, ap- 
proaching the tea room one day, heard 
Elaine’s laughter, clear and silvery. It 
eccurred to him that he had not heard 
her laugh so in many weeks. Enter- 
ing, he found her alone ‘with Krapta, 
nodded coldly, and left them together. 
As he approached the stairs, his eyes 
fell upon the- portrait, and he shud- 
dered. There it was—the whole story. 
Elaine—cruel, callous, 
ing at him and all the world 
ful 

“Unfaithful!” 

Leonard spoke the word aloud, and 


sneer- 


-unfaith 


reckless, 


something snapped in his brain. Elaine, 
his wife, could not be unfaithful. It 
was preposterous, Leonard might have 
no talent for dissecting emotions, but 
he had confidence in his judgment of 
men and women, a capacity that never 
yet had failed him. He paused at the 
foot of the stairs to consider what could 
be the source of this silly idea _ that 
Elaine was capable of infidelity. He 
stared at the portrait defiantly, and 


j 
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traced back the course of his thoy 
over the preceding weeks. With a flash 
of revelation, it came to him that from 
the moment of their arrival from 4’ 
wonderful wedding journey, at the close 
of a period of perfect harmony, things 
had gone wrong. Down to the instant 
when his eyes had- encountered that 
portrait, their happiness had been com. 
plete, and ever since then he had been 
groping in an endeavor to find the 
Elaine he had known before. 

“T don’t know what it is, but I do 
know just when it began,” he said to 
himself slowly. He had succeeded in 
tracing the discord to the moment of 
its birth, and that was all the proof he 
needed. 

Then all the pent-up emotion of 
weeks flashed out in a burst of anger 
so intense that it demanded physical ac- 
tion. Opening his _ pocketknife, he 
sprang up the steps and attacked the 
painting, hacking and slashing and tear- 
ing. With powerful strokes, he drove 
the sharp weapon through canvas and 
wooden backing. Sometimes he buried 
it so deep that he had to tug with all 
his strength to remove it. The slender 
steel snapped at length, but he con 
tinued to cut and hack with the sharp, 
jagged corner of the blade. Ina few 
seconds, the picture was a_ tangle of 
and fantastically colored rib 
bons. There was not the least sem 
blance of a patch large 
to identify Still his anger 


and in his unreasoning 


shreds 


a portrait, not 
enough 
was unappeased, 


wrath, finding gradual release from the 


mysterious burden in his work of & 
struction, he continued reducing the 


strips toe minute fragments. Finally 
there was nothing left but’a gaudy heap 
of tatters. 

Then came the reaction, and, breath 
less from the strenuousness of his e 
forts, he stood back and leaned against 
the banister; and gradually there came 
upon him a sensation of surprising 
calmness and rest. The thing was doné 
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“thoroughly done, and he was satisfied 
that he had absolute justification for 
it. For the first time in weeks there 
dawned again a vision of the real 
Elaine, the Elaine he had loved, mar- 
ried, and taken upon a never-to-be-for- 


gotten honeymoon, And for a time he 
kad lost this vision, merely because of 
this heap of fragments of canvas and 
paint. It was all so clear now that it 
was almost ridiculous. Deliberately he 
‘stooped down, scooped up in both hands 
all of the pieces he could hold, and 
made his way to the tea room. Push- 
ing aside the portiéres, he stood in the 
doorway and displayed the evidences of 
his deed. 

“Krapta,” he remarked, in even 
tones, “you're a clever devil, but it 
won’t work. Here’s your damned pic- 
ture—all there is left of it.” 

Krapta almost screamed at him in his 
rage. He could not find English words 
to express his fury, and sprang at Vos- 
burg with the ferocity of a beast. 

“Sit down!” Vosburg commanded. 

Krapta looked into his eyes, meas- 
ured his tense frame with evil, but 
wavering glance, and obeyed, mutter- 
ing Slavic imprecations, 

“I don’t know the secret of this sort 
of thing,” Vosburg went on, and held 
out the shreds of “but I do 
know that it gave me the blue devils. 
You knew very well it would raise some 


canvas, 


sort of a ruction, and I notice you have 


been keeping around pretty close to see 
what happen. Well—it has 
happened. Now you can go.” 

Elaine had risen from her chair, but 
did not move again. She stood, statue- 
like, a look of wonder on her face. 
Could this be true? Was Leonard 
right about the portrait, after all? She 


would 
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remembered his detestation of it, from 
the moment he had first seen it. Ina 
flash she lived over again the incident 
of their homecoming which had been 
clouded by his uneasiness. Then, re- 
membering the powerful effect certain 
other paintings of Krapta’s had had 
upon herself, enlightenment came to her 
intuitively. 

“Am I telling the truth or not?” Vos- 
burg demanded of the painter. 

Krapta did not reply. He sat silent, 
ceasing even, to mutter, glancing shiftily 
from one to the other, and then to the 
floor. He was beaten, irretrievably, and 
he knew it. Lacking Vosburg’s strength 
and sincerity, lacking even the courage 
of an animal brought to bay, he was 
unable to meet Vosburg’s eyes. Even 
had he been able, he could not have met 
Elaine’s, for she was looking steadily 
at her husband, a new light glowing in 
her face. And not possessing even the 
savoir faire to be graceful in defeat, 
he finally slunk quickly out of the room, 
and left the house. 

Leonard crushed the bits of canvas 
into a ball and flung them into the fire- 
place. Now that it was all over, he felt 
strangely embarrassed, as if he had 
been play-acting. He spoke with hesi- 
tating awkwardness: 

“IT don’t suppose any one else ever 
deliberately burned a Krapta_paint- 
ing.” 

But Elaine paid no attention to his 
words. His complete domination of the 
situation thrilled her. This big, quiet 
husband of hers had met Krapta on 
his own ground and beaten him with 
superb ease. 

“Leonard!” she cried. 

The spell of the diabolical portrait 
was forever broken. 


ay 
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P I NHE new season is upon us. 

It usually is at this time of 
year, and we are neither inor- 
dinately grateful nor profoundly sur- 
prised. We accept it as a matter of 
course, though why we should be so 
certain of it, and so completely lacking 
in speculative excitement, is rather 
strange. Proud and drama-ridden 
countries that, for decades, have fur- 
nished us with their tragedies and com- 
edies and farces are at present without 
new for the war has inter- 
vened, with its realities. These nations 
were our inspiration, and the source of 

that inspiration has now dried up. 
3efore the war, excessively impor- 
tant American managers went abroad 
checkbooks and _ re- 


seasons, 


each year with 
turned laden with expensive European 
[European 


ideas, as expressed in the 


drama. Reporters interviewed them at 
tentively, and they talked with owllike 
wisdom of the “outlook” and the con 
dition of the theater in London, in 
Paris, and in Berlin. Nor did they for- 
get Budapest and Vienna. The extreme 
importance of their return to this coun- 
try was blazoned forth in the newspa- 
pers, and we were usually able to get 
a pictorial idea of the theatrical deli- 
cacies that had been imported for our 
benefit. 

No matter how foreign these plays 
were to our American life, we were 
convinced that they would be adapted 


By 
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to our crude intelligence.  Lascivioys 
comedies from Paris would be dexter 
ously deprived of their sting and “prop 
erized” for our Puritan minds. Argy 
mentative philosophical tracts’ from 
Germany would be slightly American. 
ized by professional dramatic plumbes 
and made possible here. The decadent 
drawing-room comedy of London 
would be launched unhesitatingly into 
our very midst, with press-agent stories 
of its astounding abroad— 
where crowned heads reveled in it- 
and the “musical show” would be im 
ported from any country, to be fitted 
up here with new music of ragtime 
brand, a new “book” by one of our 
own, and up-to-date local interpola 
tions. It was, perhaps, a slovenly way 
of doing things, but tradition exacted it, 


success 


and it was never questioned. Nor’ 


it tl 


he manager’s fault that this cut 
and-dried method has been discarded 
That is entirely due to a war that keeps 
the peregrinating American from Ee 
rope, and prevents European ply 
wrights from dalliance with the theater. 

This season, we shall be left almost 
completely té our own resources, as it 
deed we were, to a considerable & 
tent, last season. To the manager, wh0 
loves predigested drama, this is rather 
dispiriting and difficult; to the public 
it should be an exceedingly healthy o& 
currence. There is .no_particulatly 
brilliant reason why we should look # 
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life through European glasses. In this 
country, we seethe; for purely Ameri- 
can reasons, we bubble; at native wit, 
we have been known to laugh; at our 
own American troubles, homemade, we 
weep. Why should we not be fed with 
drama that reflects our moods, our 
problems, and our very urgent possi- 
bilities ? 

The lack of apparent risk in the pres- 
entation of the European drama made 
this very agreeable to the manager, who 
is of a speculative turn of mind— 
though he may frequently prefer in- 
vestment to speculation. He could go 
abroad and actually see these plays 
acted. All that it was incumbent upon 
him to do, when he returned, was to 
cast them with actors as nearly like 
those he had reviewed in Europe as 
possible. 

For instance, if Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham had a London success, the play 
was usually good for John Drew; if 
George Alexander made an English hit, 
it might be duplicated here by our own 
Faversham; if any _ well-advertised 
French achieved renown in 
Paris with any particular play, it could 
be cast here with no trouble at all. 
And so it went on. The manager al- 
ways enjoyed himself immensely 
abroad, and was full of chatty experi- 
ences which he retailed, when he re- 
turned, to journalistic chroniclers. 

Why, ou 
plays before they 
actually before they had been thought 
out. They sure that these 
dramas would suit America—for 
America, like Master Wackford 
Squeers, could wear anybody’s clothes 
—that they bought them pig-in-a-poke 
style. It was quite droll, when you 
come to ponder over it. Anything from 
the pens of Pinero, Henry Arthur 
Jones, Bernstein, and a dozen others, 
was regarded as most valuable. Man- 
agers discussed all this most affably. 
They were looking out for dear Amer- 


actress 


managers had options on 


were written yes, 


vere so 
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ica. They had their country’s welfare 
at heart. They were anxious to pro- 
duce the best that money could pur- 
chase—and money did not worry them 
at all. 

The new season is upon us, and not 
one manager has budged from these 
United States. The game was not 
worth the candle. With the possible 
exception of Barrie, the English play- 
wrights have been war-stilled, and the 
same may be said of the French, al- 
though it is quite likely that we may 
hear from Bernstein in the near fu- 
ture. As for Germany, its point of 
view, if it has any, may be considered 
as too risky at present. German phi- 
losophy is extremely profound, but we 
are a little suspicious just now. The 
American manager is very particular 
not to trifle with popularity. He looks 
askance at chances like that; he always 
has; no doubt he always will. 

And now there are many managers 
who have discovered that as they can- 
not have the European drama, they do 
not. want it. The grapes are sour. 
They have an immense fatigue for 
plays that arrive via London and Paris. 
In the latter, there was the invariable 
idea that unless a married woman had 
a lover, she was sordid and quite un- 
interesting, every French play begin- 
ning where every American play ended 

with marriage. In the former, there 
was the story of decadence and draw- 
All the characters 
sat around on gold chairs, shifting 
from one to the other as they exuded 
epigrams from all their pores. They. 
were titled and “high society.” This 
sort of drama was instanced during the 
season just ended in Somerset Maug- 
ham’s comedy, called “Our Betters.” 


ing-room prattle. 


‘As Havelock Ellis says of the ordinary 


English play, “It combines the maxi- 
mum of material reality with the max- 
imum of spiritual unreality, an evil 
mixture. . . Nothing can be more 
stodgy, more wearisome, more unprofit- 
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able, more away from all the finerends 
of dramatic art.” The American man- 
ager, on the eternal principle of sour 
grapes, is quite inclined to agree with 
Havelock Ellis. 

I feel certain that all the European 
countries will find their drama exhila- 
rated by the war. They will have to 
start again, in a fresh and vivacious 
way, and “that tired feeling” which has 
been so prevalent in recent years will 
be dissipated by the sense of pulsing 
life. By that time, perhaps, our own 
drama may be suffering from the very 
things that have devitalized the Euro- 
pean drama, and we may have to re- 
turn to foreign climes for inspiration. 
However, that is looking a long way 
ahead, in a rather pessimistic manner, 
and it is not necessary to do that. 

As a matter of fact, the American 
public prefers plays of native construc- 
tion. There are a few “élite” playgoers 
—not enough to make any manager 
pecuniarily happy—who rejoice at the 
dramatic iniquities of titled ladies, as 
iniquities that are “swagger” and “good 
form;” who revel in the peccadilloes of 
epigrammatic duchesses, because blue 
blood is more “elegant” than the scar- 
let variety; and who prefer the Fau- 
bourg Saint Germain to Fifth Avenue. 

There are also many critics who can 
see very little in any but foreign phi- 
losophy, and who insist upon substan- 
tiated “names” with their playwrights. 
They would rebel at certain puerilities 
without a label, but they would revel in 
them with, let us say, the sponsorship 
of Barrie. The same with problems. 
They will tolerate anything that is 
worked out by Galsworthy and his tribe, 
but would look incredulously at the 
identical problems projected by any un- 
known pen. However, they will have 
to be satisfied with an entirely Ameri- 
can output during the new season. No 
doubt it will be extremely mortifying 
but it seems to be inevitable. 

We really have no playwrights that 


are worth a label. Fortunately for the 
managers, we have several who ca 
be relied upon to draw audiences, The 
critics may not applaud them, but the 
public will go to see their works, For 
instance, there is Mr. Jules Eckert 
Goodman, who wrote “The Man Who 
Came Back,” which has enjoyed a ruq 
of something like a year. Any play 
that can endure as that has done must 
possess some merit. It may be set 
aside as mere melodrama, but even then 
it must be worth worrying about 
Melodramas of lower caliber used to 
be imported from England and receive 
immense attention. “The Man Who 
Came Back” is rarely mentioned, and 
yet, at this time of writing, it is one 
of the very few plays that have lasted, 

We have Mr. Bayard Veiller, author 
of “The Thirteenth Chair.” Years ago, 
managers would have tumbled overyone 
another to secure such a play abroad, 
We should have heard thrilling stories 
of managerial circumvention, and by 
the time the play reached Broadway, 
we should have been in a fever to see 
it and sample what we had been told 
was so marvelous. Who is Mr. Bayard 
Veiller? What does a successful play 
mean here without any foreign stamp? 
Absolutely nothing but success—the ap- 
proval of the unenlightened. 

We have Miss Cfaire Kummer, with 
a sense of humor that knows no na 
tionality. Every writer has been kind 
to Miss Kummer. She is a woman and 
a newcomer, but even “A Successful 
Calamity” has no “class” with those 
who have been accustomed to foreign 
importations. I am not speaking of the 
public. The public—I am sorry to say 
it—pays little attention to the name 
of the playwright. If a count wet 
taken of the people able to name the 
playwright whose work they had just 
applauded, it would be found that very 
few could answer accurately. The 
playwright counts with the manager 
and the critic, but the public cares vey 
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little. You may say that we are there- 
fore not an educated public. To that 
I retort: “Educate us, but do not 
make snobs of us.” 

Miss Claire Kummer, with a few 
London successes to her credit, would 
be acclaimed as somebody quite out of 
the ordinary. Her wit, her sparkle, and 
her drollery would be quoted and re- 
quoted. I can think of no recognized 
foreign author who can write dialogue 
such as Miss Kummer’s, but it will be 
long before such a fact is acknowledged 
in this country. It will take years. 
Perhaps it may never happen, and Miss 
Kummer may be popular with the pub- 
lic only. Some playwrights, some nov- 
elists, some critics, you know, are just 
that! They never pass muster as of 
primary importance, and yet the silly 
public likes them and is willing to pay 
for them. 

Many other playwrights are forging 
ahead, impelled by the war that has 
given them their coveted opportunity. 
These will be heard from during the 
season that approaches, and if they are 
wise, they will make hay while the sun 
shines. The European output after the 
war will be in great demand, and per- 
haps the old régime will reéstablish it- 
self. It is just as well to be prepared. 

The three American playwrights I 
have just mentioned are original. They 
take no foreign play as a model. They 
have their own ideas, and they are sat- 
ised with have 
that are merely imitative. They imi- 
tate the decadence of the London draw- 
ing-room drama, with its silly palaver 
and its senseless “society” figures. All 
they do is to transfer this from May- 
fair to Fifth Avenue. Then we have 
those who imitate the French drama, 
with its eternal triangle, and its post- 
matrimonial complications. Also, those 
who counterfeit the German philoso- 
phy. These are rewriters rather than 
writers. They may be improvements 
on their original models, but the imi- 
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tator is usually rather a melancholy 
proposition and is hoist by his own 
petard, as he richly deserves to be. 

I trust that Mrs. Hapgood, who 
made the interesting experiment with» 
the “colored players,” will be busy dur- 
ing the coming season. The war may 
force the colored players upon us, and 
I hope that it does. It was a very 
tentative theatrical event, and it was re- 
ceived with gingerly approval, but it 
had promise; it was something real 
and distinctively American. Sicilian, 
Scotch, Welsh, and all brands of play- 
ers had been imported for our edifica- 
tion, but it was Mrs. Hapgood who saw 
the possibilities of this “at home” ag- 
gregation, and she was courageous 
enough to offer it to us—in a haphazard 
way—at the Garden Theater. 

Cast upon our own resources, you 
see, we are compelled to do something. 
The theater must be maintained. It is 
very profitable. It is an industry rather 
than an art. It might be the latter, 
but it is not, and I will not argue around 
that trite subject. Just as we are now 
busy in our own munition factories, 
we must be active in our actor fac- 
tories. The theater must not lag just 
because we can import nothing at the 
present time. 

The success of the season that has 
closed has been most encouraging, and 
with very little foreign assistance. That 
of the season that is dawning will prob- 
ably be even more encouraging, and 
with no foreign assistance at all. We 
shall be our own fresh and unsophisti- 
cated selves—not aggressively fresh 
and not overweeningly unsophisticated. 
Abroad, American plays are harshly 
criticized either because they are too 
saccharinely sentimental or too dramat- 
ically primitive, but those are both 
healthy, youthful faults. When we 
hanker for the inevitable spice—well, 
we have our divorce cases, and a larger 
and more variegated brew of them than 
any foreign country can offer. These 
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are farces, comedies, and even trage- and it has come to pass. All ¢ 
dies. Sometimes they may fit extrava- young life can now be dramatized, § 
ganzas. In that line, at any rate, we no possible interference from 
stand alone. sources. We can visualize our 
And as such topics as marriage and _ best and also our very worst— 
divorce are, after all, the topics that is, of course, much more entertain 
European plays discuss in their Euro- We can have “art for art’s sake 
pean way, why should we not dally with the American playwright understa 
them in our American way? Efforts or misunderstands it, if we likegy 
have been made to do this—and very can enjoy the “bleeding slice of # 
amusing efforts, too—but the possibil- as it bleeds in this country, if we 
ities are by no means exhausted. The fer it; we can sample American I§ 
finality of marriage abroad has perme- dramas, cast in Hoboken, if they@ 
ated European plays—even French peal to us; we can make heroes off 
plays—but here we can show its dra- own types, and heroines of our 
matic lack of permanence, and all that type-esses. In fact, there is no limit 
such a lack suggests. the gigantic possibilities of this 
The new season is upon us, and I, season. I am quite excited about} 
for one, refuse to accept it as a matter I have my pencil sharpened, my 
of course. If it realizes its own oppor- on the alert, my artistic sense all Te 
tunities, it should be epoch making in It is time to be alas 
its tremendous field. The American The curtain rises. The new 
playwright has longed for just this is upon us. 
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OU remember the yarn of the fat man and the street car. Just as they 

man was about to board it, the car started. Fat man gave chase. 

stopped at the next corner, he almost had it. Off it started again, 

man puffing and panting with renewed determination. Once, twice, & 
times, just when victory seemed within his grasp, the same thing happenedag 
last, while the car was held up by a block in the traffic, the fat man, flushed 
perspi ¢ himself triumphantly aboard Suddenly, as he glanced 
toward the corner lamp-post, his face fell. He had chased that car three ble 
past the street at which he had meant to get off 

Many people in modern American social life seem to be afflicted with 
same blindness to the main object that affected our fat friend. This prom 
forms the underlying theme of a beautiful little story by Walter Prichard 

AINSLEE’S for November. 

Others contributors of short fiction in. the same number include 
Saxby, with a strange, fascinating romance of Africa; Mary Lanier Mag 
with “The Try-Out,” the story of a man who first conquered his wife and 
won her; “The Flood of Life,’ ’ a colorful love story of modern France by Fra 

Adams; and the second tale in I. A, R. Wylie’s sprightly chronicles of* 
Duchess in Pursuit.” 

The complete novelette is the story of an alluring dancer, “La Zing 

who incidentally is something of a story-teller herself. 
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uxated Iron to Make New Age of 
autiful Women and Vigorous Iron Men 


y Physicians—Quickly Puts Roses Into the Cheeks of Women and Most Astonishing Youthful 
” Vitality Into the Veins of Men—It Often Increases the Strength and Endurance of 
Delicate, Nervous “‘Run-Down” Folks 100 Per Cent. in Two Weeks’ Time. 


of Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, New York City 


of organic iron, 
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Iron or “Fer Nuxate,” as the 
the country by storm. It is 
that over three million peo- 
vw it in this country alone. 

are reported from its use 
both physicians and laymen. So much so that 
nctors predict that we shall soon have a new. age 
fi ' beautiful, rosy-cheeked women and vig- 


King, 2 New York Physician and 
ical Author, When interviewed on the subject, said : 
There can be no Vigorous iron men_ without iron. 
, means anwmia \nwemia means iron deficiency. 
» skin of anemic men and women is pale. The 
xh fabby. The mu lack tone; the brain fags 
memory fail d often they become weak, 
vous, irritable, despondent and melancholy. When 
ye iron goes from the blood of women, the roses go 
rom their cheeks. 
“In the most foods of 
tarches, sugars, table polished rice, white 
dj, soda crackers, macaroni, spaghetti, 
sago, fat corn-meal, no 
is iron to found. Refining processes 
we removed the iron of Mother Earth from these 
mpoverished foods, and silly methods of home cook- 
ing down the waste pipe the water in 
are cooked, are responsible for 
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wish to preserve your youthful 

ripe old age, you must supply the 

on deficiency in your food by using some form of 

rganic iron, just as you would use salt when your 
ood has not enough salt.” 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston Physician, who has studied 

th in this country and in great European Medical 

stitutions, said : s I have said a hundred times 

ver, organic iron is the greatest of all strength build- 

would only take Nuxated Iron when 

rundown, instead of dosing them- 

swith habit-forming drugs, stimulants and alco- 

lic beverages I am convinced that in this way they 

uld ward off di se, preventing it becoming organic 

p thousands of cases and thereby the lives of thou- 

ands might be saved who now die every year from 

rippe. kidne i heart trouble and 

us maladies. The real and true cause 

r disea was nothing more nor 

d condition brought on by lack 
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from ten to fourteen -days’ time simply by taking 
iron in the proper form. And this, after they had in 
some cases been doctoring for months without obtain- 
ing any benefit. But don't take the old forms of re- 
duced iron, iron acetate, or tincture of iron simply to 
save a few cents. The iron demanded by Mother Na- 
ture for the red coloring matter in the blood of her 
children is, alas! not that kind of iron. You must 
take iron in a form that can be easily absorbed and 
assimilated to do you any good, otherwise it may 
prove worse than useless. Many an athlete and 
prize-fighter has won the day simply because he knew 
the secret of great strength and endurance and filled 
his blood with iron before he went into the affray; 
while many another has gone down in inglorious de- 
feat simply for the lack of iron.” 

Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon of St. 
Flizabeth’s Hospital, New York City, ss : “I bave 
never before given out any medical formation 
advice for publication as I ordinarily do not believe 
in it But in the case of Nuxated Iron I feel 1 
would be remiss in my duty not to mention it. I 
have taken it myself and given it to my patients with 
most surprising and satisfactory results. And those 
who wish quickly to increase their strength, power 
and endurance will find it a most remarkable and 
wonderfully effective remedy.” 

NOTE.—Nuxated iron, which is prescribed and 
recommended above by physicians in such a great 
variety of cases, is not a patent medicine nor seeret 
remedy, but one which is well known to druggists 
and whose iron constituents are widely prescribed by 
eminent physicians both in Europe’ and America. 
Unlike the older inorganie iron products, it is easily 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black, nor upset the stomach: on the contrary, it is a 
most potent remedy in nearly all forms of indiges- 
tion as well as for nervous, run-down conditions. 
The manufacturers have such great confidence in nux- 
ated iron that they offer to forfeit $100.00 to any 
charitable .\nstitution if they cannot take any man 
or woman under 60 who lacks iron, and increase 
their strength 100 per cent or over in four weeks’ 
time, provided they have no serious organic trouble. 
They also offer to refund your money if it does not 
at least double your strength and endurance in ten 
days’ time. It is dispensed by all good druggists, 
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Only $2.50 down brings you the Ta 

brand new Rex (with 10 years’ guare } Bewe=t——— 

antee) built because world’s greatest mer-f-¢s eserry gage =4 

chandise house wanted a better machine 

ao aay on market. Sent on trial. Type 
for our big free book and our startling offer. Our big 

iastoned k is an education in typewriters. rite for it now! 


Rex Typewriter Co., Dept. 1137 LeMoyne Bldg., Chicago 


writer prices smashed! 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


BESSIE EYTON—Sel:g Star 
Writes: “Créme Mignon is concentrated Roses 
and Sunshine—refreshing and efficre: 

'ON’T you give us the opportunity to prove to you why 

Créme Mignon—the Perfect Cold Cream—is recom 
mended by the most be: autiful women of the stage and 
screen—why Créme Mignon is the favorite cream of New 
York’s Society Women? 


DON’T ENVY A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


when a few minutes time at night with Créme Mignos 
will bring to your face the same rosy glow of youth 
and perfect health—the appealing freshness and charm ty 
which every woman is entitled. Carelessness alone ism 
sponsible for a sallow complexion, unsightly blotches anda 
tired, drawn face, It is easy to make your friends proudg¢ 
you. Can you afford not tot 


OUR GUARANTEE 
ofs aitetaeson or money returned means this: To readersot 
AINS! '8 MAGAZINE who will remit 50c. in stamps or coin, 
will se aa. prepaid, a large jar of Créme Mignon. If thy 
cream does not refresh and improve your complexion better 
than any cream or lotion you have ever used, we will, Opoa 
sees ipt of the jar—whether full or empty—immediatey 

turn your fifty cents. We guarantee this to youand} 
the publishers of AINSLEE’S MaGazine. 
CREME MIGNON CO.,540 W. 165th St., New York (Oy 
SPECIAL OFFER toreadersof AINSLee’s Mac 
mail, on receipt of Arties 
nom Bo: rse Size, containing Creme Mignoe and Clair Mignon 
Gomoie hay Powde' er—enoush fer two or three weeks. 
This offer is presente fhe loss for @ short time only, 


= prove the wonderful valve ‘of Mignon products, Large jat 
Pre e Mignon 50c. postp: 


IE PAGES 


STRONGER THAN NAILS 
maintains his store at considerable expense. 
muiust pay for help, rentand lighting. Hea 
many articles that you would never dream 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, the 
fore, of great service when you need a newspim 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why notg 
him all of your custom and so help make his 
ness profitable? ‘Tell him to show you samp 
of AINSLEE’S, POPULAR, SMITH’S, PFOPLE’S, Ti 
NotcH, DETECTIVE SToRy and PICTURE 
magazines. Select those you want and he 
gladly deliver them to your residence regulal 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
Publishers New 


SECRETS OF PITCHING 
By Burt L. Standish 


This book will tell you something new, 
what you know about baseball. lvery player or 
who wants to know how to make the ball! accomplish 
kinds of feats should own acopy. It Is the best -- 
pitching ever published. Profusely Titus 

Price, 15¢c. postpaid, 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Ave, M 
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Agents and Help Wanted 





IDEAS an i inventive 
Needed Inven- 
* and “How 
yur Money.” 
Wash., D.C, 


ARNED 


EN OF 
us New list of * 
ons,” Patent buyers 

tYour Patentan 
Boer ph & CO. Dept. 46, 


DAY EASILY E 
rere for our high grade 
og and Toilet Preparations. Our 
pods well Known—nationally adve r- 
‘ised, Ladies and men make 100% 
D xperience npecessary. 

ris for samp ease offer. Crofts & 
ed Co. Dept. C 112, Chicago, Ill. 





MENT positions pay big 
dag oh prepared for “exams” by 
prmer U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 

sebooklet. Patterson Civil Service 
shool, Box Y, Rocheste r, | N. Y. 


AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT 
Pex WEEKS. Our big book tells 
show. Rahe's Automobile School, 

#£, lith Street, Kansas City, Mo’ 





Business Opportunities 


ISHECRAZY? The owner of a 
atation in Mississippi is giving 
way a few five-acre tracts. The only 
madition is that figs be planted. 
he owner wants enough figs raised 
p supply a canning factory. You 
nsecure five acres and an interest 
the factory by writing Eubank 
arms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
tsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
efor your trees for $6 per month. 
ur profit should be $1,000 per 
Some think this man iscrazy 
giving away such valuable land, 
there may be method in his 








Of Interest to Women 


Personal 





1000 WOMEN WANTED TO SELL 
National Dress Goods, Silks, Waist- 
ings, etc. Steady Income. The “Na- 
tional” line is the best. Newest goods 
— big assortments — prompt deliv- 
erles. Our plan will appeal to you— 
Write Today. National Dress Goods 
Co., Dept. 52, 8 Beach St., New York. 





Motion Picture Plays 


WE accept scripts in any form; cor- 
rect Free; sell on commission. Big 
Rewards! Make Money. Write us. 
Writer's Service, Box 14,Auburn,N.Y. 








Songs, Poems 


SONG WRITERS “ Manual and 
Guide” Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 106 Galety Bldg., New York. 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A 
SONG. We write music and guaran- 
tee publisher'’sacceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. 
Chester Music Co., 1089 Wilson Ave., 
Suite 102, Chicago. 








“AMERICA” National Medley and 
“Good-Bye Mollie May” song, sheet 
music, two for ten cents. Arranging, 
composing, printing, publishing. 
Harding’s Music House, 228 E.22,N.Y. 





Popular Music 


KEEP UP TO DATE. Seven latest 
Popular Song Hits—carefully select- 
ed—(Sultable for Dancing)—mailed 
for $1.00. Address Song Shop, 307 
Dakota Building, St. Paul, Minn. 








ZODIAC HOROSCOPE READINGS, 
showing character, talents, possibil- 
ities; invaluable for your life guid- 
ance. Send birth date and one dime 
aq trial reading. E. M. Heath, Dept 
N, Fairbanks Building, Chicago. 





Patents and Lawyers 





Patents secured or Fee returned. 
Actual search free. Send sketch, 1917 
Edition, 90-page book free. G. P. Kim- 
mel, 249 Barrister Bldg., Wash., D.C, 





IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Four books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. IL help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. Kt. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C, 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and  bocks 
free, Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington. D. C. 





PATENTS~—Write for How To Ob- 
taina Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 In 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 
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THIS DAY AND A 
attention to vour a pear 
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ity if Sou expect to make t 
mest out of life. Not 
stoald you wish to appear 
attractive as possible for your 
own self-satisfaction, which is 
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Dr. F. D. G. writes and says that after he had used 
it for two weeks he thinks thut * 
and will recommend it to his patrons. 

a K. W. 

nd is very much elated over the N 


YOU HAVE | A "BEAUTIFUL FACE 
But Your Nose? 
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A TRILETY, Face Specialist, 858 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N.Y. | o.24'i:2: 


After 


HAVE TO SAY: 
Miss C. 
two weeks 
shape of her nose. 
Mr. P. 
andIam certainly pleased with it; will 


for only 
the 


R.— After using my “Trados 22” 

sees &@ wouderjul improvement in 
doing the work 
L vecommend 


writes— Your Nose-Shaper is 
Friends. 

B. is very pleased with the 
nose looks much better. 
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PUG, WOU és 
a 4 a 
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‘“*A little nonsense, now and 
then, is relished (pardon me 
for spoiling the meter) when 
it’s by the best of men.” 


It takes the best of writers to write nonsense 
that we can relish, now, then or again. 


JUDGE has the largest circulation of any 
humorous publication in America—because 
—it prints more humor by the country’s 
best illustrators and humorous writers than 
any other paper. 


If you aren’t a reader of JUDGE you are 
missing something. 


At all the newsstands—ten cents. 
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The Happy Medium 
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ONSIDER the familiar peanut 

of your boyhood: It hasn’t 

changed since—other boys are buy- 
ing them now. 


And why? Because the delicious 
natural flavor has been developed 
and brought out by toasting 
(roasting. ) 

This “parable” shows you the 
reason for the big success of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes. Everybody likes 
the idea of toasted tobacco—the 
flavor improved and sealed in by 
toasting. A delicious cigarette. 


/ 
Its toasted ff 
(/¢ 
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